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B.    Brown  pocket  slate.  13 


D.         Dust  on,  kerle,    55 
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F.  Feinbloom,   Dr.  Vfci.     13,   14,   15,   16,   17,   77,   78,    80 

G.  Gault,     1J..   _ 


Id  •     Mane  gra  ph ,     29 

Larguerite    sound  recording  (Lond,)    87 
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N.  Naunberg,   Robert ,   see  Visograph 


R.     Red  Wing  Republican  1,   2,  3 
Reada phone,      57,   79,   82, 
Rose  City  printing,   20 


S.        Schutkov/ski,  Geog.     (Berlin)     27 

T.       Talking  book,   Practically  every  page  after  9 

Telescopic  glasses,   13,   14,   15,   16,   17,   77,   78,   80, 
Teletractor,   11 
Thomas,   P.   (French)   12 


V.       Visograph,    5,   6,   8,    29, 

W«        uartenberg  photo  electric   cell,  4 
u'atson,  Glenn  E»,   18,  20,   25, 
Viihitson,  Delmar,   29, 
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A  Robot  Reader 
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[From  the  Providence  Journal] 
A  New  York  Inventor  Is  said  to  li 
perfected  an  automatic  reading  machine 
which  will  go  on  for  hours  at  a  time 
reading  aloud.  It  is  nothing  more,  ap- 
parently, thah  a  small  amplifying  system 
on  the  principle  of  the  phonograph. 
While  designed  primarily  as  an  ajd  to  the 
blind,  it  has  potentiali.ies  of  usefulness 
.■o  others  and  has  been  hailed  by  scien- 
tific experts  as  an  important  achieve- 
ment. 

+     +     + 

The  device,  like  an  ordinary  phono- 
graph, sounds  out  whatever  may  have 
previously  been  spoken  to  it,  the  sound 
being  registered  on  rolls  of  cellophane 
similar  to  motion  picture  films.  As  a 
source  of  entertainment  or  instruction, 
its  status  as  a  mere  reproducing  instru- 
ment seems  to  contain  an  element  of 
weakness.  The  pleasure  of  the  listener 
must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  vocal  quality  of  the  person 
producing  the  original  sounds.  Not  more 
than  one  person  in  ten  is  capable  of 
reading  aloud  in  a  manner  pleasing  o 
sensitive  ears  and  satisfying  to  an  in- 
telligent mentality.  The  mechanical  re- 
production of  an  inadequate  readen,' 
voice  might  easily  be  distressing  rather 
han  pleasurable. 

Inviting  opportunities  seem  to  be 
opened  up  here  for  persons  who  are  fond 
of  reading  but  are  too  indolent  to  hold 
a  book  and  do  their  own  reading.  The 
'mmediat^  benefit  will  be  to  the  blind, 
but  if  the  reading  robot  happens  to  become 
popular  our  imagination  leaps  wildly 
to  the  possibility  that  books  will 
"argely  published  in  this  new  cellophane 
porm.  You  will  then  buy  a  roll  of  strip 
film  instead  of  a  book.  But  the  publish- 
ers will  have  to  be  extremely  careful 
about  the  quality  of  their  readers  or  the 
scheme  will   not   work   at   all   well. 
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Red  Wing  Editor  Granted 
Patents  for  New  Device 
To  Aid  Blind  in  Reading 


Graduates  of  the  Minnesota 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  locat- 
ed here,  and  present  students  of 
the  same  institution  will  be  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement released  today  by 
Jens  K.  Grondahl,  veteran  Red 
Wing  newspaper  publisher,  that  pa- 
tents have  just  been  granted  him 
on  his  long-studied  process  for 
cheap,  rapid  production  of  reading 
matter  for  the  blind.  The  Red  Wing 
republican's  story  of  its  publisher's 
remarkable  discovery  is  printed 
herewith: 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Jan.  12  (U.R)— 
A  Minnesota  newspaper  editor's  life 
dream  today  was  believed  near 
reality  when  patents  were  granted 
on  a  process  for  cheap,  rapid  pro- 
duction of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind. 

Jens  K.  Grondahl,  editor  of  the 
Red  Wing  republican,  predicted  his 
discovery  would  revolutionize  the 
daily  lives  and  education  of  thous- 
ands of  sightless  persons. 

As  a  12-year-old  emigrant  boy, 
the  inventor's  first  friend  in 
America  was  a  blind  man  who  gave 
him  lessons  in  English.  Inspired  by 
a  desire  to  make  the  literature  of 
the  world  more  available  to  the 
sightless,  he  became  interested  in 
combining  the  mass  production  of 
the  newspaper  press  room  with  the 
established  code  of  the  blind — the 
Braille  system. 

His  research  led  him  to  scientific 
studies  of  inventions  for  the  blind 
and  conferences  with  Thomas  A. 
Edison. 

After  years  of  spending  the  spare 
moments  of  his  life  as  a  small 
town  newspaper  editor  in  a  make- 
shift laboratory,  Grondahl  an- 
nounced today  his  machine  had 
I  been  perfected. 

Similar  to  Piano  Bolls. 

His     invention     uses     perforated 

■  rolls   similar  to  those   employed   in 

I  player  pianos.  The  rolls  will  replace 

present   bulk    embossed   book.-    and 

papers  for  the  blind,  Grondahl  said. 


The  roll  is  read  by  placing  it  in 
a  translating  machine.  The  reader  ' 
places  fingertips  on  a  reading  plate. 
Six  points  form  the  symbols  of  the 
Braille  alphabet.  As  the  perforated 
roll  passes  through  the  machine, 
electrical  circuits  are  broken, 
changing  the  positions  of  the  six 
points  on  the  plate.  Each  change 
forms  a  new  combination  which 
represents  a  letter  of  the  Braille 
system. 

Any  number  of  reading  plates 
may  be  connected  with  a  single 
translating  machine  so  that  the 
same  piece  of  literature  may  be 
read  by  many. 

Speed  of  the  plates  can  be  adjust- 
ed to  the  reading  facility  of  the 
1  user. 

Bells  may  be  substituted  for  the 
contact  points,  if  the  "reader"  de- 
j  sires.  Three  bells  of  different  pitch 
represent  the  three  dots  on  either 
side  of  the  Braille  code  cell.  Com- 
binations of  the  bells  would  indi- 
cate the  letters. 

Grondahl  said  the  perforated  roll 
misrht  also  be  used  with  the  Moon 
alphabet,  widely  employed  by  the 
blind  in  Europe. 

Many  Advantages. 

"The  advantage  of  the  perforated 

roll  is  that  after  the  master  roll  is 

cut,"  Grondahl  said,  "small  quantity 

production   at   virtually   mass    pro- 

i  duction    costs    is    possible.    This    is 

I  not  the  case  in  embossed  printing. 

'  The   cost   of   producing   a   book   in 

the  new  form  should  be  low  enough 

to    compare    favorably    with   books 

printed  in  ordinary  type.  It  might 

even  be  lower." 

Many  early  experiments  preceded 
the  present  machine,  Grondahl 
pointed  out.  He  was  aided  in  his 
work  by  frequent  conferences  with 
blind  friends  as  well  as  consulta- 
tion with  scientists. 

"I  still  cherish  the  hope,"  Gron- 
dahl said,  "that  eventually  the 
printed  or  perforated  page  will  be 
made  audible  in  spoken  words." 

Grondahl  invented  a  submarine 
detector  during  the  war.  He  is 
widely  known  in  Northwest  edi- 
torial circles  and  is  the  author  of 
a  song,  "America,  My  Country."  de- 
for    use    as    a    national    an- 
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Red  Wing  Editor  Invents 
Device  to  Help  Blind  Read 

Dream  of  Lifetime  Near  Reality  With  Granting 
of  Patents  on  Braille  Roll 


1 


Red     Wing.     Minn..     Jan.     12.— A 
newspaper  editor's  life    dream    to- 
day     was      believed     near      reality 
when        patents 
were    granted    on 
a      process       for 
cheap,  rapid  pro- 
duction   of    read- 
ing     matter      for 
the  blind. 

Jens  K.  Gron- 
dahl.  editor  of  the 
Red  Wing  Repub- 
lican, predicted 
h  i  s  discovery 
would  revolution- 
ize the  daily  lives 
and  education  of*"" 
thousands  of: 
Sightless    persons.       j™*  Grondahl 

As  a  12-year-old  emigrant  boy, 
the  inventor's  first  friend  in  Ameri- 
ca was  a  blind  man  who  gave  him 
lessons  in  English.  Inspired  by  a 
desire  to  make  the  literature  of  the 
world  more  available  to  the  sight- 
less, he  became  interested  in  the 
established  code  of  the  blind — the 
Braille  system. 

His  research  led  him  to  scientific 
studies  of  inventions  for  the  blind 
and  conferences  with  Thomas  Edi- 
son. 

After  years  of  spending  the  spare 


moments  of  his  life  as  a  small  town 
newspaper  editor  in  a  makeshift 
laboratory,  Grondahl  announced  to- 
day his  machine  had  been  perfect- 
ed. 

His  invention  uses  perforated 
rolls  similar  to  those  employed  in 
player  pianos,  Grondahl  said.  The 
roll  is  read  by  placing  it  in  a  trans- 
lating machine.  The  reader  places 
his  fingertips  on  a  reading  plate. 

In  the  World  war,  Grondahl  in- 
vented a  submarine  detector. 

He  is  widely  known  in  northwest 
editorial  circles  and  is  the  author 
of  a  song,  "America,  My  Coun- 
try," designed  for  use  as  a  national 
anthem. 
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An  inexpensive,  rapid  process  for 
reading  by  the  blind— which,  it  is 
said,  will  be  80  per  cent  cheaper 
than  books  made  by  the  present 
Braille  system— is  the  invention 
of  Jens  K.  Grondahl,  above, 
newspaper  publisher  of  Red 
Wing,  Minn.  His  invention  uses 
perforated  rolls  somewhat  like 
those  in  player  pianos,  the  roll 
passing  through  a  machine  under 
the  reader's  finger  tips. 
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INVENTION  AIDS  BLIND 

Newspaper  Editor   Devises   Inexpensive, 
Rapid  Production  Process  of  Read- 
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Grondahl's  invention  uses  perforati  ons  which  represent  the  Braille  cell 
combinations  and  the  position  of  the  different  letters  as  shown  above. 
The  points  as  in  the  regular  Braille  cell  come  up  under  the  finger  tips 
of  the  reader.  The  capital  sign  is  placed  before  capital  letters  and  the 
number  sign  before  numbers. 

By  GEORGE  SMEDAL  His  research  led  him  to  a  thorough 

Central    Press    Correspondent.        scientific  study  of  the  many  inven- 
ts  \x^,r     n/rir,>,     -ci^k    k      a   ii**  tions  for  the  blind.  He  had   a  con- 
nJ^m  ^l^.J^     u    Peb-^~A  h!e  ference   with   Thomas   A.   Edison    at 
dream,   cherished     by     a   Minnesota  hci(.  Fiorida   home    and   Edison   gave 
newspaper   editor    and    publisher,    is  nm   encouragement 

r^ntff^n  ^!U!£  ■Kanttn*  °J     ™    a P  maklshitt   laboratory   Gron- 
patents   for  an     inexpensive,     rapid  ri„hi    onpnf   PVPrv  moment   he   could 

^r0dtUhC.ti^^r0CeSS  °f  reading  matter  spare  "from  his  busmeS   It  wis  from 

The  inventor  is  Jens  K.  Grondahl,  £*"£?   the    inVenti°n    haS    b€en 

editor  of  the  Red  Wing  Daily  Repub-  announced^ 

lican.   It   is  predicted   that   his   pro-  Perforated  Rolls. 

cess  will  revolutionize  the  lives  and  Grondahl's  invention  uses  perforat- 

education    of    thousands    of    persons  ed  rolls     similar  to  those  now  em- 

who  are  blind.  ployed  in  player  pianos.  These  rolls 

It  was  as  a  12-year-old  boy    that  replace    the    present    bulky,    heavily 

Grondahf  came  to  America  from  NoF-  $$2??™*  books  and   paperS  for   the 
way.  One  of  his  first  friends  was  a  5 1&£;p' esb-,1  .  ,  h     ,,Iflpine.  it  into 

blind  man  who  gave  the  future  edi-  T?*  T^nl  'machine  Th?  reader 
tor  lessons  in  English.  Inspired  by  £mtfK  to  on  a  reaain- 
a  desire  to  make  the  literature  of  the  P  afes  his  anger  to  on  a  ™m 
world  more  easily  available  and  less  #»«•  Six  po ints  form  the  symDois 
expensive  to  the  blind,  this  lmml-  Crated  rolls  oass  though  the  ma- 
grant  bov  became  interested  in  com-  XlniedplPc&caf^ 
bining   the   mass   production    of    the  cnine-   electrical  circuits  are   orosen, 

newspaper  press  room  with  the  es- 
tablished medium  of  the  sightless,  the              t 
Braille  system.  m  '    


changing  the  positions  of  the  six 
points  on  the  plate.  Each  change 
forms  a  new  combination  which  rep- 
resents a  letter  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. 

Any  number  of  reading  plates  may 
be  connected  with  a  single  translat- 
ing machine. so  that  the  same  piece 
of  literature  may  be  read  by  many. 
Speed  of  the  plates  may  be  adjust- 

Bells  may  be  substituted  for  the 
contact  points,  if  the  reader  desires. 
Three  bells  of  different  pitch  rep- 
resent the  three  dots  on  each  side 
of  the  Braille  code  cell.  Combina- 
tions of  the  bells  would  indicate  the 
letters.  Going  still  further,  by  means 
of  small  tubular'  electric  lights,  the 
letters  may  be  maue  visible  to  per- 
sons who  are  near  blind. 

Grondahl  declared  the  perforated 
roll  may  also  be  used  with  the  Moon 
alphabet,  widely  employed  by  the 
blind  in  Europe. 

"The  advantage  of  the  perforated 
roll  is  that  after  the  master  roll  is 
cut,"  Grondahl  explains,  "small 
quantity  production  at  virtuallv  mass 
production  costs  is  possible.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  embossed  printing. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  book  in  the 
new  form  should  be  low  enough  to 
compare  favorably  with  books  print- 
ed in  the  ordinary  type.  It  may  even 
be  lower." 

A  Contrast. 

t 
An  example  of  the  bulkiness  of  the 
embossed    Braille   [literature    is    the 
Bible.    The    most    compact    form    of  , 
this     Book     requires     20  large   vol- 
umes.    With  the   Grondahl     system 
this    is   reduced   to   not   more    than 
two  rolls. 
"I   still .  cherish     the     hope     that 

eventually  the  printed  or  perforated 
page  will  be  made  audible  in  spok- 
en words,"  Gkondahl  says. 

Grondahl's  system  may  also  make 
it  possible  for  the  blind  to  have  not 
only  weekly  newspapers,  but  even 
daily   papers.  ;..,., 

There  is  the  probability  that  both 
the  perforated  rolls  and  the  machine 
could  be  produced  in  institutions  for 
the  blind,  he  believe^  That  antici- 
pation nas  been  kepo  constantly  in 
view  by  Grondahl.  His  process  has 
been  patented  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  only  to  assure  the  proper 
development  of  the  system.  i 

Grondahl  has  no  intention  of  prof- 
iting by  his  invention,  it  is  his  hope 
that  some  educational  institution  or 
philanthropist  will  see  the  humani- 
tarian opportunities  of  this  improve- 
ment and  make  it  accessible  to  the 
sightless  people  of  the  world. 

During  the  World  war  Grondahl 
invented  a  submarine  dectector  suc- 
cessfully used  by  the  Allies.  He  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  North- 
west as  a  newspaper  editor  and  writ- 
er. Incidentally,  he  is  the  author 
of  a  song,  "America,  My  Country," 
designed  as   a  national   anthem. 
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Sightless  Man  Inventing  Device 
To  Take  Place  of  Vision  for  Blind 
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tfmlay  Wartenburg  Working  on  Photo-Electric  Cell  Instru- 
ment Which  Will  Change.  Light  to  Sound  W  arcs 


The  versatile  photo-electric  cell  may  f 
take   the   place  of  sight  for   the  blind  i 
one    of    these    clays    If    young    Stanley , 
Wartenburg  has  his  way  with  it.     Mr. 
Wartenburg  is  an   inventor,  and  he  is 
working  on  an  instrument  which,  by  a 
system  of  photo-electric  cells  and  am- 
plifiers, will  translate  light  waves  from 
objects  in  its  path  to  sound  waves  of 
warning.     With    its   help,   he   hopes,   a 
sightless  man  may  eventually   be  able 
to  walk  through  his  dark  world  with- 
out   faltering,    his    ears    doing    double 
duty  in  guiding  him. 

Mr.  Wartenburg  knows  a  lot  about 
blindness,  for  he  is  totally  blind  him- 
self. At  the  Bourne  Workshop  for 
Blind  Men,  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Wartenburg  instructs  new  men  in 
the  operations  of  making  the  brooms 
and  mops  which  are  the  shop's  prod- 
ucts, adapts  tools  for  the  use  of  blind 
men,  fixes  the  piecework  rates  and  acts 
as  all-around  trouble  doctor. 

And  among  the  116  men  in  the  shop 
the  troubles  are  likely  to  be  pretty 
varied.  For  himself,  Mr.  Wartenburg 
seems  to  have  reduced  blindness  to  a 
merely  mechanical  problem,  with  solu- 
tions of  which  his  fertile  brain  is  con- 
tinually grappling.  Others,  however, 
have  not  achieved  such  a  conquest  over 
their  handicap,  and  there  are  always 
calls  for  "Stanley"  and  his  informal, 
good-humored  social  work. 

Blind  Since  Childhood 
On  a  walk  through  the  shop  at  338  ' 
East  Thirty-fifth  Street  he  leads  the 
way,  pointing  to  this  process  and  that, 
to  the  sewing  machines  that  are 
worked  by  men  who  have  a  little  sight, 
to  the  combing  and  tying  and  stitching 
that  are  done  by  deft  fingers  with  eyes 
of  their  own.  Every  so  often  the  tour 
pauses  while  Stanley  answers  a  call  for 
assistance  or  stops  for  a  whispered  con- 
ference. One  of  his  duties  is  to  consult 
with  S.  Warren,  the  shop's  efficiency 
expert.  When  something  new  is  being 
tried  out,  Stanley  provides,  as  he  puts 
■  it.  "the  blind  man's  point  of  view." 

Mr.  Wartenburg  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  a  youngster  of  four  and  too 
lively  for  his  own  good,  for  he  dis- 
obeyed orders  during  a  bad  case  of 
measles  and  peered  out  at  the  world 
from  his  darkened  room  through  a 
crack  in  the  window  shade.  Until  his 
j  illness  he  had  been  apt  at  learning 
I  acrobatic  tricks  and  promised  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and 
mother,  who  were  highly  paid  vaude- 
ville performers.  But  now  that  was 
finished. 


STANL'EY   WARTENBIRG 

Young  Stanley  wasn't  letting  his  > 
blindness  get  in  his  way.  however.  He 
began  by  inventing  mechanical  toys  for 
himself,  and  presently  he  was  out 
among  the  other  boys,  riding  roller 
sk\tes  and  bicycles  with  never  a  col- 
lision or  a  spill.  He  is  a  strong  swim- 
mer, and  swan  dives,  back-flips  and 
jack-knife  dives  are  grand  fun  in  the 
summer.  But  football  is  his  favorite 
sport.  It  is  an  informal  kind  of  foot- 
ball that  he  plays   with   the   crowd   in 

his  club  out  at  Sheepshead  Bay.  He 
listens  for  his  signal,  some  one  passes 
him  the  ball,  and  then  he  is  off  for  a 
touchdown.  Unlike  the  legendary  col- 
lege player,  he  always  knows  in  which 
direction  his  own  goal  lies,  and  it  takes 
considerable  tackling,  he  admits,  be- 
f'  a  his  huge  bulk  can  be  stopped. 
Now  and  then  he  inadvertently  steps 
on  the  would-be  tackier. 

Steer-;  Boat  by  Feeling  Wind 
He  can  seer  a  motorboat  by  the  feel 
of  the  wind  on  his  face,  as  the  sailors 
do  in  the  fog  off  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  When  he  is  swimming 
he  guides  himself  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  and  the  noises  on  the  beach,  and 
then  there  is  his  dog,  Blackie,  who  of- 
fers his  tail  as  a  guide  line.  Dances 
and  parties  and  girl  friends  are  also 
part  of  Stanley's  life.  He  doesn't  miss 
any  fun. 


A  high  school  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  he  is  an  accomplished  musician 
on  the  piano  and  the  organ,  a  member 
of  the  American  Associated  Guild  of 
Organists,  and  he  plays  in  orchestras 
and  accompanies  other  musicians.  He 
is  .aklng  singing  lessons  now  and  sings 
in  the  Blind  Men's  Glee  Club  at  the 
Lighthouse. 

But  his  liveliest  sideline  is  inventing. 
He  has  been  building  radios  since  the 
early  days  of  little  crystal  sets  and  he 
can't  count  the  number  he  has  made 
for  his  many  friends.  Now  he  is  in  the 
transmitting  end,  broadcasting  from  his 
own  station,  WEET,  and  last  week  he 
talked  to  a  man  in  Algiers.  The  only 
trouble  was  they  couldn't  understand 
each  other,  because  the  Algerian  spoke 
French. 

He  has  high  hopes  for  his  new  inven- 
tion, although  he  is  stuck  just  now  with 
the  problem  of  distinguishing  shadows 
from  real  obstacles.  When  ihe  gets  it  to 
the  point  where  it  is- efficient  and  not 
cumbersome  It  may  revolutionize  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  stumbling  men 
and  women. 
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ROBERT  E.  NAUMBURG 


Invention  Puts  Words  Into 
Raised  Lines  on  Alum- 
inum Foil 


NEW  YORK,  April  12— A  newly  per- 
fected device  which  converts  printed 
words  into  large  raised  lines  on  alumi- 
num foil  so  that  blind  persons  may 
read  by  touch  was  demonstrated  today 
by  the  inventor,  Robert  E.  Naumburg  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania. The  demonstration  was  wit- 
nessed by  more  than  100  delegates  to 
the  world  conference  on  work  for  the 
blind,  which  is  being  held  all  this  week. 

The  instrument,  now  known  as  a 
"printing  visagraph,"  represents  a  fur- 
ther development  of  a  "visagraph" 
demonstrated  several  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Naumburg.  The  earlier  device,  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  radio,  depended 
i  on  a  combination  of  touch  and  sound, 
which  Mr.  Naumburg  said  had  not 
proved    completely   satisfactory. 


At  the  demonstration,  Miss  Edith 
Milner,  a  student  at  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  ad- 
justed the  instrument  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  person  and  read  from 
"Science  and  the  Unseen,"  by  Sir 
Arthur  S.  Eddington,  at  the  rate  of  20 
words  a  minute.  Mr.  Naumburg  ex- 
plained that  she  had  learned  to  oper- 
ate the  machine  and  read  the  alphabet, 
which  is  different  from  Braille,  in  less 
than  a  month. 

Mr.  Naumburg  said  the  new  "visa- 
graph"  was  based  on  the  latest  prin- 
ciples of  television,  and  that  it  repro- 
duced the  image  of  a  printed  letter  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  radio  device. 
A  small  pair  of  cells,  similar  to  photo- 
eleotric  cells,  "scans"  each  line  of  the 
printed  page,  he  said.  The  contrast 
between  the  black  letters  and  the  white 
spaces  between  causes  the  light  sensi- 
tive cells  to  open  and  close  an  electrical 
circuit,  which  in  turn  operates  the 
printing  device  through  amplifying 
radio  tubes. 

Each  letter  is  magnified  four  times 
its  size  in  print  and  embossed  on  finely 
corrugated  aluminum  foil  by  a  row  cf 
six  points  operated  on.  separate  mag- 
nets. The  letters  are  thus  represented 
by  a  series  of  dots  similar  to  Braille, 
but  in  exact  reproduction  of  the  alpha- 
bet. 

Mr.  Naumburg  explained  that  the 
impressions  on  the  aluminum  foil 
could  either  be  preserved  for  future 
reference  or  erased  by  passing  the  foil 
through  a  pair -of  rollers,  similar  to  a 
clothes  wringer. 

Mr.  Naumburg  said  that  his  instru- 
ment, which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  office  desk,  could  be  adjusted  for 
use  in  reading  magazines  and  news- 
papers ana  that  it  could  also  be  used 
for  reading  all  foreign  languages.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  would  increase  the 
range  of  reading  for  the  blind  about 
j  1000  times. 

Mr.  Naumburg,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, said  he  had  spent  nearly  five 
years  in  developing  the  instrument  and 
that  he  expected  to  make  further  im- 
provements. He  added  that  although 
he  had  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  perfecting  the  device,  he  did 
not  believe  it  would  be  impractical  to 
manufacture  for  use  in  schools,  colleges 
and  libraries. 
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New  Device  Aids  Blind 


(Photo  by  A.  P.,  Boston  Travere/r) 

Miss  Edith  Milner  working  the  new  printing  visagraph  developed  by 
Robert  E.  Nanmburg  of  Cambridge,  which  produces  enlarged,  embossed  let- 
ters on  a  wide  roll  of  thin  aluminum  foil,  thus  enabling  blind  persons  to 
read  regular  type.  This  picture  was  taken  at  the  world  conference  for  the 
blind  meeting  held  in  New  York  city.  Miss  Milner  is  a  student  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown. 
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Deprived  of  Sight  During 
War,  Scientist  Recovered 
And  Vowed  Aid  to  Sightless 

Realization  of  Thomas's  Pledge  Is  Apparatus  Which 
Makes  Black-and-White  Print  Feel  Raised  From 
Page  By  Means  of  Light  Projection;  System 
Not   Like  Braille 


By  PAUL   SCOTT   MOWRER 

Paris,  Dec.  31— Invention  of  an  ap- 
paratus which,  it  is  said,  will  hence- 
forth revolutionize  the  lives  of  blind 
persons  by  enabling:  them  to  read  im- 
mediately any  ordinary  book  or  news- 
paper printed  in  black  on  white  was 
announced  here  today.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is 
sponsored  by  Dr  Geradin,  director  of 
the  Quinze  Vingts,  leading  hospital 
for  the  blind   at  Paris. 

The  invention  is  called  the  photo- 
electrograph.  It  consists  of  a  small 
desk  with  a  strong  light.  A  hook  or 
papers  are  fixed  under  the  light.  A 
blind  reader  places  the  index  finger 
of  his  right  hand  on  a  receiver  and 
turns  a  crank  with  the  left  hand, 
causing  the  lines  of  print  to  pass 
successively  under  the  light  ray.  AS 
each  letter  falls  under  the  ray,  it  is 
instantly    projected    onto    the    receiver 


in  the  form  of  a  raised  letter,  con- 
sisting of  points  like,  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, easily  recognized  by  the  finger. 
Is  Little-Known  Engineer 
The  inventor  is  a  little-known 
French  engineer  named  Thomas.  [n 
the  World  war  he  was  totally  blinded 
and  vowed  that  if  he  ever  received 
his  sight  he  would  devote  his  life  to 
an  effort  to  help  the  blind.  He  re- 
covered his  sight  six  months  later  and 
has  kept  his  vow  at  the  cost,  it  is 
said,    of    great     perseverance,    many 

failures  and  great  personal  sacrifices, 
The  photoeleetrograph  means,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Gerardin,  that  the  blind 
henceforth  can  read  anything  imme- 
diately without  waiting  for  it.  to  be 
issued  in  Braille.  For  blind  schi 
M  Thomas,  it  Is  said,  has  adapted  the 
apparatus  so  that  a  book  on  the 
teacher's  desk  registers  on  the.  re- 
ceivers   wired    to    each    pupil's    desk. 
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NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ndjpi»  of  thousands  of  blind  person^  distribut- 
et^«moAg  the  civilized  counTr!?S"oT"Tne  world  will 
beenadV  happier  in  the  gloom  that  surrounds  them 
when,  eventually,  the  invention  of  a  former  blind 
French  soldier  has  been  perfected  and  is  placed  in 
general  U 

For  by  this  device  blind  persons  trained  in  read- 
ins  Braille  will  be  enabled  to  read  any  book  or  news- 
paper printed  in  black  and  white,  the  device  of  pres- 
ent interest  translating  the  printed  letters  into 
Braille  and  passing  the  translation  under  familiar 
fing<-r  tips.  This,  of  course,  "ill  open  a  now  world 
to  educated  persons  who  pass  their  days  in  eternal 
darkness. 

Since  the  first  Braille  was  written  in  France  in 
1820,  when  the  raised  dots  of  arbitrary  arrangement 
were  first  used  to  indicate  letters  to  delicate  finger 
tips,  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  transferring  the  raised  dols  to  fabric  of 
sufficient  stability  to  hold  the  form  against  the 
wear  of  use.  The  earliest  messages  in  Biaille  were 
punched  by  hand  and  required  painstaking  care  in 
/preparation.  But  as  more  blind  persons  were  trained 
in  reading,  the  methods  of  "printing"  were  im- 
proved, until  machinery  did  all  of  the  "printing,"  a 
far  cry  from  the  work  of  a  pioneer  Braille  printer 
who  delivered  21,000,000  hammer  blows  in  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  Braille.  The  application  of  stereo- 
typing simplified  the  printing  and  not  long  ago  it 
was  announced  in  London  that  the  first  Braille  ro- 
tary press,  capable  of  turning  out  16,000  pages 
hourly,  had  been  plact-d  in  use. 

But  as  perfect  as  the  printing  of  Braille  has  be- 
come, the  books  and  magazines  and  newspapers  of 
ordinary  production  have  been  out  of  reach  of  the 
blind,  save  as  some  friendly  person  was  willing  to 
read  from  them  for  the  entertainment  of  the  un- 
sighted. The  blind  had  to  wait  for  special  printing, 
or  do  without,  and,  of  course,  they  did  largely  with- 
out. 

That  is  what  a  French  engineer  named  Thomas 
did,  after  he  was  blinded  in  the  world  war.  He  did 
without,  and  so  doing  registered  a  vow  to  seek  a 
remedy  if  he  ever  regained  his  sight.  Fortunately 
he  remained  blind  only  six  months  and  now  he  has 
redeemed  his  pledge  by  inventing  an  apparatus 
called  the  photo-elect rograph,  which  projects  the 
letters  of  the  printed  page  into  a  receiver  in  the 
form  of  Braille,  characters  available  for  the  trained 
touch  of  blind  readers,  the  reader  controlling  the 
rapidity  of  operation  to  suit  his  reading  ability. 

It  is  said  that  the  device  has  the  sponsorship  of 
Dr.  Gerardin,  director  of  a  leading  hospital  for  the 
blind  in  Paris,  and  that  it  has  already  been  put  in 
use  in  an  experimental  way  in  schools  for  the  blind/ 
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'ention  whih  will  permit  the 
blind  to  read  the  ordinary  page  of 
black  and  white  has  been  perfected 
and  tested  in  France  according  to 
news  dispatches  from,  there  this  week. 
The  invention  is  sponsored  by  Dr. 
Gerardin,  director  of  the  Quinz 
.Vingts,  leading  hospital  for  the  blind 
in    Paris. 

The  invention  is  called  the  photo 
electrograph.  It  consists  of  a  small 
desk  with  strong  special  light.  A 
book  of  papers  are  fixed  under  the 
light.  A  blind  reader  places  the  in- 
dex finger  on  his  right  hand  on  a  re- 
ceiver and  turns  a  crank  with  the  left 
hand,  causing  the  lines  of  print  to 
pass   successively  under  the  light  ray. 

As  the  letters  fall  under  the  ray  they 
are  instantly  projected  onto  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  form  of  a  raised  letter, 
consisting  of  points  like  the  Braille 
syseni,  easily  recognized  by  he  fin- 
ger- 

The  inventor  is  a  little  known  en- 
gineer named  Thomas.  In  the  world 
war  he  was  blinded  and  vowed  that  if 
he  ever  recovered  his  sight  that  he 
would  dedicate  his  life  in  an  effort  to 
assist  the  blind.  He  recovered  his 
vision  and  kept  his  vow  although  it 
has  caused  him  unceasing  labors  and 
many     disappointments. 

The  new  invention  means  that  the 
blind  can  henceforth  read  anything 
immediately  without  awaiting  until 
it  is  issued  in  the  Braille. 


BK4U4JS  FROM  TYVK 

PARIS— A  new  aid  for  the  blind 
has  been  announced  which  will  en- 
able them  to  read  in  Braille  from 
an  ordinary  newspaper  or  book 
type.  The  aid  is  a  machine 
equipped  with  a  special  light,  while 
the  blind  reader  turns  a  crank.  As 
the  crank  turns  each  letter  passes 
under  the  light  and  it  automatical- 
ly searches  out  the  duplicate  in 
Braille  type  and  places  it  where 
the  index  finger  of  the  blind  person 
San  "read"  it. 
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Vn   \id  For  rpHE  photoelectrographe   is 

',,,.    '„,.  the  result  of  twelve  years 

I  he  ISliini  -L  of  unremitting  toil  on  the 

part  of  M.  and  Mme.  Thomas  and  a  friend  of 
theirs,  M.  Combaud.  This  instrument  enables  a 
blind  man  to  read  any  newspaper  or  book  whether 
it  is  printed  in  ordinary  .characters  or  in  Braille. 
A  strong  light  focused  on  a  printed  letter  causes 
this  same  letter  to  appear  in  relief  under  the 
fingers  of  the  reader.  It  has  been  tested  by  blind 
people  from  several  countries  and  also  by  M. 
Gerardin.  the  director  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  a 
national  institution  for  the  blind,  and  all  are  unani- 
mous in  praising  it.  M.  Thomas,  its  inventor,  was 
blind  for  six  months  during  the  war  and  he  re- 
solved that  if  he  ever  recovered  his  sight  he  would 
devote  himself  to  helping  those  in  that  condition. 
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AID    TO    BLIND 

of  ^werye  years  of  unremitting_JS&'  on 
the  p^jfl;  of  M.  and  Mme.  Thomas 
and  a  friend  of  theirs,  M.  Combaud. 
This  instrument  aids  a  blind  man  to 
read  any  newspaper  or  book  whether 
it  is  printed  in  ordinary  characters 
or  in  Braille.  A  strong  light  focused 
on  a  printed  letcer  causes  this  same 
letter  to  appear  in  relief  under  the 
fingers  of  the  reader.  It  has  been 
tested  by  blind  people  from  several 
countries  and  also  by  M.  Gerardin, 
the  director  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  a 
national  institution  for  the  blind,  and 
all  are  unanimous  in  praising  it.  M. 
Thomas,  its  inventor,  was  blind  for 
six  months  during  the  war  and  hy 
resolved  that  if  he  ever  recovered 
his  sight  he  would  devote  himselirto 
helping  those   in   that   condition^ 
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NEW  INVENTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Electric    Device     Enables 
Them  to  Read  by  Touch. 

SIMPLIFIES    BRAILLE    SYSTEM 


Man  and  Wife  Perfect  It  After  12 
Years  of  Effort. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  M.  and 
Mme.  Thomas,  the  inventors  of  the 
"photo-clectrograph."  the  new  appa- 
ratus cnrbling  the  blind  to  read,  I 
am  able  to  give  further  details  of 
their  invention,  says  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Morning 
Post. 

The  principle  of  the  method,  M. 
Thomas  explained,  is  the  same  as 
that  employed  in  transmitting  pho- 
tograph*  by  wireless.  The  letters  of 
the  book  or  newspaper  which  is  be- 
injv  read  are  "scanned"  in  succession 
as  a  powerful  light  moves  across  the 
tc::t.  and  the  image  of  the  letters  is 
projected  by  a  system  of  mirrors  and 
prisms  onto  a  "Chinese  screen"  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  photo-electric 
cells. 

The  characteristic  of  these  cells  is 
that  when  illuminated  they  give  a 
current,  when  left  in  the  shadow 
they  do  not.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
which  enables  the  photographic  im- 
pression taken  of  the  print  to  trans- 
mit a  mechanical  movement,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  sensible  to  the  touch. 

Each  cell  forms  part  of  a  circuit 
which,  through  a  relay,  controls  an 
electro  magnet,  which  in  turn  gives 
an  up  or  down  movement  to  one  of  a 
cluster  of  thin  metal  rods.  The  ends 
of  these  rods,  of  about  the  size  of 
large  pinheads.  are  brought  together 
in  a  compact  little  square  under  th<> 
finger   of   the    reader.      The    rate    at 


which  the   operation   takes   plac 
controlled  by  a  handle  worked  by 
reader,    and    the    speed    of    reading. 
therefore,  depends  solely  on  the  lat- 
touch. 
The   choice    of   extension   to   forty- 
two  of  the  number  of  cells   enables 
I  almost  any  known  type  to  be  repro- 
I  duced,     but    the    system    could,     of 
course,  be  enlarged  to  whatever  limit 
required. 
Foi    reading  Braille   M.   and   Mme. 
I  Thomas  have  perfected  a  second  ap- 
j  paratus  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
,  other  except  that  it  contains  only  pix 
photo-electric    cells,    these    being   all 
that   are   necessary  to   delineate   the 
Braille  signs.     Blind  people  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  learn  the  new 
method   would   thus   be   considerably 
helped  to  read  Braillle. 

They  would  also  benefit  by  another 
important  innovation,  which  consists 
of  a  new  kind  of  print  based  like 
Braille  on  the  system  of  six  symbols, 
but  occupying  much  less  space.  As 
Is  well  known,  one  of  the  great  draw- 
hacks  of  Braille  is  the  size  of  the 
text.  With  the  Thomas  system  a 
novel,  capable  of  being  read  by  those 
who  are  only  practiced  In  Braille, 
need  not  take  up  any  more  room 
than  an  ordinary  book. 

The  invention,  which  may  revolu- 
tionize the  lives  of  the  blind,  is  the 
result  of  twelve  years'  patient  work, 
M.  Thomas  told  me.  He  and  his  wife, 
who  are  both  over  60.  have  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  perfecting  the 
method,  and  now  all  that  they  are 
anxious  about  is  to  see  their  inven- 
tion brought  speedily  within  reach 
of  all  the  blind  and  obtain  enough 
money  to  retire  on. 
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Blind  Open  Big  Field 

World's  Literature  Will  Be  Brought  to  Sightless 

Who  Lack  Skill  to  Translate  Braille,  by 

Voice  on  Phonograph  Disk 

A  benefit  of  "talking  books"  that  will  speak  their  lines 
to  the  blind  of  the  world  was  presented  last  night. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  this  possibility  was 
made  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration   of   Workers    for   the<*} 


Blind  which  was  held  yester- 
day and  continues  today  at 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities, 287  Schermerhorn  St. 

Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  the  closing  session  today. 

Other  officers  re-elected  were, 
vice  president,  Herman  M.  Immeln. 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Marguerite  S.  Riker, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  treas- 
urer. Frank  L.  Frost.  Albany  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

Speakers  Today 

Speakers  today  included  Mrs. 
Riker,  whose  subject  was  "Letter 
Shop  Work  for  the  Blind";  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  field  director  for  the  j 
American  Federation  for  the  Blind. 
"Opportunities  for  Unusual  Blind , 
People,"  and  Miss  Grace  Harper,' 
|  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
"Co-operation   in    Retail    Sales." 

The  talking  books  will  open  a  vast 
field  of  literature  to  the  blind  who 
could  not  read  because  their  fingers 
have  not  the  skill  to  translate 
Braille,  it  wa.s  announced.  By 
the  simple  expedient  of  recording 
a  book  by  voice  upon  a  photograph 
disk,  three-quarters  of  all  the  blind 
will  be  able  to  "read."  the  "books." 

Speed  Up  to  180  Words  a  Minute 

Even  to  the  blind,  "whose  stum- 
bling fingers  read  the  raised  dots 
dots  in  their  unwieldy  books  of 
Braillie  type  at  an  average  rate  of 
50  words  a  minute,  the  talking 
books  will  open  new  fields  with  the 
voice  on  the  record  speeding  up  the 
reading  to  180  words  a  minute. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  himself  totally  blind, 
explained  the  work  of  the  founda- 
tion in  experimenting  with  the 
phonograph. 

He  was  himself,  he  said,  one  of! 
the  originators  of  the  idea  and  had 
been  vitally  interested  in  the  work 
done  so  far  on  the  project,  work 
that  he  explained  was  still  in  an 
experimental  state. 


Lighter  Than  Books 

The  records,  made  in  a  thin 
celluloid  disc  ahd  so  grooved  that 
each  side  plays  15  to  20  minutes, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  lighter 
and  less  bulky  than  even  an  ordi- 
nary book. 

They  are  flexible  and  unbreak- 
able and,  Mr.  Irwin  estimated  yes- 
terday, have  at  least  the  life  of  a 
book  of  Braille,  which  can  rarely  be 
lent  to  be  read  more  than  50  times. 

"The  greatest  problem  at  pres- 
ent," Mr.  Irwin  said,  "has  been  to 
devise  a  cheap  dependable  machine 
on  which  the  records  can  be  played 
and  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  record 
itself.  We  are  confident  of  our 
eventual  success." 

Might  Become  Library 

Mr.  Irwin  foresaw  that  the 
"books,"  comprising  approximately 
12  thin  discs,  depending  on  the 
number  of  words  in  the  work,  might 
be  kept  in  libraries  and  lent  as 
books  are  lent  now. 

With  this  revolution  in  reading 
for  the  blind  presented  to  them,  the 
workers  at  the  meeting,  who  came 
from  all  over  the  State,  heard  a 
serious  challenge  to  their  methods 
of  educating  blind  children  and  the 
adult  blind  and  heard  too  that  the 
blind  who  were  supporting  them- 
selves represented  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  blind  in  the  State. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  a  blind  at- 
torney, criticised  the  schools  for  the 
blind  for  their  own  failure  to  see 
the  problem  their  graduates  are 
faced  with  when  they  try  to  make 
their  living  in  a  sighted  world  with 
an  education  in  books  but  no  educa- 
tion that  will  fit  them  to  work. 

He  asked  the  schools  and  organ- 
izations working  with  the  blind  to 
turn  from  their  custom  of  shunt- 
ing blind  people  into  fields  where 
they  work  with  their  hands  and  to 
give  them  a  chance  where  they  have 
a  more  even  break — a  chance  to  use 
their  brain. 
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Urges  Vocational    Training 

Berinstein  pleaded  that  the  fed- 
eration take  the  lead  "in  a  sys- 
tematic attack  on  the  problem  of 
giving  the  blind  lie  proper  voca- 
tional training  that  has  heretofore 
been  almost  wholly  lacking."  The 
matter  was  referred  by  the  meet- 
ing to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  federation. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer,  direc- 
tor of  the  industrial  department  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  for 
the  Blind,  stated  that  in  a  ques- 
tionnaire she  nad  sent  out  she 
found  but  1,309  blind  people  doing 
industrial  work  in  their  own  home 
or  in  a  workshop. 

The  State  figures  show  11,773 
men  and  women  over  16  so  the  num- 
ber employed  in  industry  is  but  11 
percent  of  the  total  blind  popula- 
tion and,  she  said,  an  extremely 
small  number  of  those  who  could 
do  some  work. 

Urges  Combined  Effort 

George  B.  Case,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  at  520  Gates  Ave.,  in  his 
address,  "Looking  Forward,"  which 
was  given  at  the  evening  session, 
recommended  that  the  many  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  combine 
so  that  not  more  than  three  in  any 
one  city  cared  for  the  three  classes, 
men',  women  and  children. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  were  14 
agencies  caring  for  the  blind  in 
Brooklyn  alone  and  asked  for  a 
law  against  the  incorporation  of 
any  more  groups  to  do  blind  work 
in  the  State. 

He  also  proposed  that  a  pri- 
vately controlled  State  home  or 
village  for  the  aged  blind  who  can- 
not support  themselves  and  have 
no  families  or  friends  to  support 
them,  be  organized  by  the  agencies 
under  a  central  board. 

Would  Approximate  Home 

In  this  way  he  stated  the  blind 
over  40  might  be  cared  for  under 
conditions  that  would  approximate 
their  own  home  and  provide  li^ht 
occupation  for  those  who  could  un- 
dertake it. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  business  man- 
ager for  the  Industrial  Home  and 
the  president  of  the  federation,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite S.  Riker,  director  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  at  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  federation. 

Other  Speakers 

Other  speakers  yesterday  were: 

Darwin  James,  president  or  the  Bn- 
reau,  svlio  j<  honoiary  chairman  of  Hie 
evening    meeting,    welcomed    the    members. 

Douglas  P.  Falconer,  general  secretary 
of   the    Bureau. 

C.  L.  Broun,  placement  agent  of  the 
New  York  Suite  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Herbert  E.  Biele.  executive  secretary. 
Christadora   House.    Manhattan. 

Harry  W.  Hirsch.  assistant  commis- 
sioner. New  York  State  Department  of 
Social   Work. 

Richard  cndbnrv.  district  supervisor. 
New  York  State  Depditmrnt  of  Social 
Work. 
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An     Invention     That     Makes     It 

Possible    for    Anyone    to    Learn 

to  Write    Braille. 


Braille  Pocket  Slate 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Johnstown,  Penna.  Speaking    of    his    invention,    Mr. 

MANY  persons  whose  sight  has  Brown  says  that  he  found  it  neces- 
become  impaired  doubtless  sary  to  Braille  carbon  copies  of  in- 
would  gladly  take  advantage  voices  he  had  previously  typed,  in 
of  the  ordinary  Braille  slates  in  com-  order  to  keep  his  business  records 
mon  use  by  the  blind  for  writing  the  in  like  manner  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  have  the  title  of  his  Braille 
records  written  with  pencil  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sheef.  Hence  the  grooved 
space  for  writine  scrint  was  made  a 
part  of  the  new  slate,  because 
needed  in  his  business. 

The  inventor  claims  for  his  slate 
greater  accuracy,  speed,  and  conven- 
ience in  writing  Braille  and  script. 
Referring  to  the  illustrations,  the 
space  bar,  which  extends  the  entire 
width  of  the  slate  just  above  the 
Braille  cells,  is  operated  by  a  slight 
downward     pressure,     moving     the 


Braille  system,  if  they  could  begin  to 

So  so  at  once.  With  this  in  mind, 
Ir.  Robert  Brown  of  Johnstown  has 
invented  a  new  type  of  Braille  pocket 
slate  by  which  he  hopes  to  win  the 
interest  of  these  nonreaders  of 
Braille  through  a  device  incorpo- 
rated in  the  slate  by  which  the  blind 
may  write  with  a  pencil. 

Mr  Brown  believes  that  anyone 
who  has  previously  been  able  to 
write  when  his  eyesight  was  good 
could  begin  to  utilize  his  new  slate 
at    once    for    pencil    writing,    and 

through  the  facility  in  writing  thus  '  paper  forward  much  as  it  is  propelled 
gained,  he  '.elieves  that  many  would  in  the  typewriter.  This  device  is  pro- 
thereby  be  led  to  inquire  into  the  vided  with  a  reverse  or  back  spacer, 
possibilities  of  learning  Braille,  and  and  by  turning  the  slate  over,  char- 
would  learn  the  system.  It  has  been  acters  braillcd  in  error  may  be 
said  that  the  adult  blind  cannot  pressed  out  and  corrected. 
learn  Braille  readily.  Mr.  Brown's  The  slate  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
experience  points  to  the  contrary,  as  tion  with  the  cabinet,  the  hinged 
he  learned  the  Braille  system  in  portion  of  the  cabinet  providing  a 
three  weeks,  in  spite  of  his  years.  Place  for  paper  sheets,  and  also  for 
The  pocket  slate  invented  by  Mr.  \  protecting  the  brailled  sheet  from 
Brown  provides  a  grooved  channel  i  pressure  when  brailling  both  sides, 
in  which  the  blind  may  write] A  sl°t  in  the  metal  cell  plate  permits 
script.  It  also  provides  the  row  of  | each  sheet  to  be  perforated  for  bind- 
cells  common  to  Braille  slates.    The  inS  purposes. 


plate  carrying  the  cells  is  hinged, 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  back  to 
permit  the  Braille  writer  to  read 
what  has  been  written  even  to  the 
last  line  while  the  paper  is  still  in 
the  slate. 


Many  of  the  blind  who  have  not 
yet  learned  the  Braille  system  will 
welcome  this  new  slate  for  script 
writing,  and  in  many  instances  I 
doubtless  this  will  give  impulse  to  a  : 
desire  to  learn  the  system  of  writing 
for  which  the  invention  Was  pri- 
marily intended. 


01  tier  People  Expected  to 

Be  Benefitted  by  New 

Invention. 


handwriting  of  the  blind, 
b:e"n  a  lodestcne  to  many  who 
id  sight  at  a  late  age. 
Many  claim  it  is  a  difficult  system 
,to  learn,  hardly  worth  the  effort. 
!  Older  people  especially  complained 
1  they  cannot  learn  it. 

Robert  Brown  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
!has  invented  a  new  type  of  Braille 
[pocket  slate^TrtwetrTTe  Believes  will 
##y  the  difficulties  of  these 
le.  A  device  is  corporated  in 
•this  sla*J  -by^BiticiLjhc  blind  may 
•write   with   a   pencil. 

Mr.  Brown  believes  anyone  who 
previously  has  been  able  to  write 
when  his  eyesight  was  good  could 
begin  to  utilize .  the  new  slate  at 
once  for  pencil  writing,  and  through 
the  facilities  gained  would  be  led 
into  learning  Braille. 

The  pocket  slate  invented  by  Mr. 
Brown  provides  a  groved  channel  in 
which  the  blind  may  write  scripe.  It 
also  provides  the  row  oi  cells  com- , 
mon    to    Braille   slates.    The    plate 
carrying   the   cells   is   hinged  so  it! 
may  be  turned  back  to  permit  the  j 
Braille  writer  to  read  what  has  been  : 
written,  even  to  the  last  line,  while  J 
the  paper  is  still  in  the  slate. 

The  inventor  claims  for  his  slate 
greater  accuracy,  speed  and  con- 
venience in  writing  Braille  and ' 
script.  A  space  bar  which  extends 
the  entire  width  of  the  slate  just- 
above  the  Braille  cells  is  oper, 
by  a  slight  pressure  which  moves 
the  paper  forward  much  as  it  is 
propelled  in  a  typewriter.  This  de- 
vice with  a  reverse  or  back  spacer 
and  by  turning  ths  slate  over  char- 
acters braillcd  in  error  may  be 
pressed  out  and  corrected. 

The  slate  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  cabinet,  the  hinged 
portion  of  the  cabinet  providing  a 
place  for  paper  sheets,  and  also  for 
protecting  the  brailled  sheet  from 
ure  when  brailling  both  sides. 
A  slot  in  the  metal  cell  plate  per- 
mits each  sheet  to  be  perforated  for 
binding  purposes. 

Mr.  Brown  believes  many  of  the 
blind  who  have  not  yet  learned  the 
Braille    system    will    welcome    this 
slate   for  script  writing. 

The  patent  for  this  improved 
Braille  device  is  held  by  the  inven- 
tor, Robert  Brown.  Anyone  v.lshinr; 
further  information  on  this  inveh- 
tion  may  receive  it  by  getting  in ' 
touch  with  the  Cambria  Cou 
Branch.  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Old  General  ol 
building,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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IF  the  inventions  of  two  men  who 
were  blinded  during  the  World 
r-  become  commercially  success- 
ful, fhoosands  of  persons  deprived  of 
the  blessing  of  sight  will  be  able  to  edu- 
cate, inform  and  amuse  themselves  by 
reading  ordinary  printed  books,  mag- 
azines and  newspapers. 

The  inventors  —  M.  Thomas,  a 
Frenchman,  and  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament — 
have  worked  out  their  devices  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  but  they  are  similar 
in  principle  and  design.  Both  "men  con- 
ceived'the  idea  of  using  the  photo-elec- 
tric cell,  that  highly  sensitive  "electric 
eye"  which  is  the  heart  of  the  modern 
and,  as  yet,  imperfect  television  set. 

In    the    machine    developed   by   the 


Frenchman,  as  well  as  that  aire 
tested  by  the  Englishman,  the  book, 
m-i'razine  or  newspaper  is  placed  i 
desk  or  table  and  an  intensely  brilliant 
of  light  is  projected  upon  the 
printed  page.  The  mechanism  i3  so 
made  that  the  spot  of  light  starts  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  line  at  the  top  of 
the  page  and  moves  steadily  from  left 
to  right  across  each  line  until  the  entire 
page  has  been  covered. 

The  blind  reader  has  in  front  of  him 
a  small  board  connected  by  electric 
wires  with  the  machine  in  which  the 
printed  matter  is  placed.  As  the  spot  of 
light  scans  each  letter  and  character  in 
the  proper  order,  the  sensitive  photo- 
electric cell,  which  registers  the  slight- 
est variation  of  reflected  light  falling 


upon  it,  absorbs  the  different  impulses 
induced  by  the  different  characters  and 
imparts  them  to  the  board  set  before 
the  blind  person. 

This  board,  on  which  the  reader  rests 
his  fingers,  is  so  made  that  all  the 
ers  of  the  alphabet  impose  themselves 
on  it  in  high  relief.  The  reader  feels 
each  letter  and  character  with  his  fin- 
gertips as  it  registers  on  the  board  and 
thus  is  able  to  read,  letter  by  letter, 
what  the  photo-electric  cell  is  transmit- 
ting from  the  ordinary  printed  pages 
placed  in  what  might  be  called  the 
sending  machine.  Preliminary  tests 
have  shown  that  a  blind  person  who  has 
accustomed  himself  to  reading  in  this 
way  can  read  •almost  as  rapidly  as  a 
person  with  normal  sieht 
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XI  "MAKING  THE  DEAI^TcThEAR" 


Dr.  Robert  H.  M  jfaSS^lX  I.I..  testing  Ms  ".e.e- 

1  bind  d"Cf  SSlsV:Ug^mier^h0,,e  "Ili,e  Mlss  He,en  Ma>   SBnI*.  M  years 
a  blind  deaf  mute,  listens  through  her  finger  tips  bv  means  of  vibratiops.     She 

has  learned  to  play  the  piano. 


AID  TO  BUND 
DEAF  MUTES 

New     Device    to    Replace 
Their  Organs 


EVANSTON,  111.,  April  13  (AD— If  you 
were  struck  deaf,  mute  and  blind  tomor- 
row, you  could  learn  to  feel  the  world's 
most  beautiful  symphonies  or  the  na- 
1  ion's  most  inspiring  orations  within  six 
months. 

This  possible  replacement  of  man's 
sensory  organs  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  development  of  a  strange  little 
machine  called  the  teletactor  upon 
which  Dr.  noiipi't  li.  Gault,  professor 
wholngy  at  North  western  Univer- 
sity, lias  been  experimenting  for  eight 
3  ca  rs, 

One  of  his  subjects  is  Miss  Helen 
May    Martin,   .'IS,   who   has   been   a    b 

deaf  mute  since  she  was  i.  She  has 
been  using  her  big  toe  as  an  ear,  taught 
herself  to  play  a  few  pieces  on  the  piano 
by  pressing  that  big  toe  against  the 
middle  pedal  of  the  instrument.  Her 
music  was  halting,  crude,  expressionless 
and  a  trifle  weird.  Nevertheless,  she 
eventually  pieced  together  "A  Perfect 
Day." 

The  teletector  consists  of  a  small  vi- 
brating disc,  upon  which  the  deaf  per- 
son places  his  finger.  It  is  connected 
with  a  microphone  through  a  battcry 
and  amplifier.  With  this  outfit  sounds 
of  spoken  language  can  be  felt.  Inas- 
much as  no  two  sounds  feel  alike,  a 
deaf  person's  understanding  develops 
as  he  differentiates  between  the  inten- 
sity  of  the  vibrations. 

By  patient  application,  Dr.  Gault  is 
slowly     te: 

in     sound.      The    woman 
' ..-■;,  .nod    only    ?,0    b&sjJK  words,    but    her 
ess   in   music  has/been   be! 
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INVENTS  NEW  PLAN  OF 
READING  BY  THE  BLIND 

PARIS,    July   2    (\P)-A    new   way    of 
reading  for  the   blind   which   is   claimed 
be     A     great     improvement     on     the 
Braille    system    has    been    invented 
P.   Thomas,    a    Frenchman. 

H<-  applianre    enables    blind 

people    to   read    ordinary    books    and    to 
more     quickly     than     with      the 
Braille   nv 

An    eleetri<     lamp     parsing     oyer    the 
black    letters    registers   them   on   a 

h    Qit    reader   places    his 
hand. 
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BLIND  TO  BE  AIDED 
BY  TALKINGBOOKS' 

Jse  of  Phonograph  Records  as 
a  Substitute  for  Braille  An- 
nounced at  Convention. 


IXPENSE  IS  MAIN  HANDICAP 


But    It    Can    Be    Reduced    to    Make 

Them  a  Popular  Reading  Medium, 

School    Leaders  Are  Told    Here. 


"Talking  books"  for  the  blind,  as 
\  substitute  for  Braille,  have  been 
riade  possible  through  recent  devel- 
opments in  sound  reproduction,  and 
•xperiments  are  now  being  conducted 
for  their  production  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, It  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  before  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
for  the  Blind,  composed  of  school 
superintendents  from  all  over  the 
country. 

A  studio  will  be  opened  at  Grand 
Central  Palace  next  week.  Mr.  Irwin 
said,  to  work  out  the  best  methods 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  new  devel- 
opments to  the  purpose.  The  work 
is  being  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  J.  O.  Kleber,  formerly  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 


braid,  thread,  &c),  $3,  and  fur  turn- 
ing, $15,  then  the  cost  of  the  fur 
trimming  exceeds  in  value  any  other 
single  material  and  is  theiefoie  the 
component  material  of  chief  value 
used  in  the  coat,  thus  bringing,  the 
sale  price  of  the  entire  garment 
within  the  scope  of  the  act." 

The  law  and  the  regulations  ar« 
substantially  the  same  as  those  iden- 
tified with  the  revenue  act  of  JfMR. 
But  at  that  time  only  12  per  cent  of 
the  Cur-trimmed  coats  fell  withii 
scope  of  the  tax.  The  percentage  in 
the  present  instance  is  more  than 
seven  and  one-half  times  greater. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  When 
the  old  luxury  tax  was  in  effect,  silk 
was  priced  at  fiom  $15  to  $18  a. 
pound;  woolens  were  between  80  and 
90  cents  a  pound.  Today  silk  is  sell- 
ing at  $1.25  a  pound,  while  raw  wool 
has  been  hovering  at  the  10-cent 
mark.  Jn  contrast  to  this,  the  cos' 
of  furs  is  higher  at  present  than  in 
1918.  At  that  time  the  pelts  generally 
used  were  of  a  type  inferior  to  those 
employed  at  present. 

In  view  of  the  vastly  altered  ratio 
of  the  prices  of  furs  to  the  other  gar- 
ment components,  fur-trimmed  coats 
wholesaling  at  from  $10.50  up,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  taxable.  Surely 
a  man's  overcoat  or  suit  wholesaling 
at  $10.50  to  $15  would  not  be  regard- 
ed as  a  luxury.  By  the  same  token, 
a  woman's  coat  or  suit  at  a  similar 
price,  even  though  fur  trimmed,  can- 
not be  classified  as  other  than  "es- 
sential clothing."  The  man's  gar- 
ments are  not  subject  to  any  tax, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Cong i ess  ilid  not  contemplate  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  what  might  be 
termed  equivalent  garments  for  wo- 
men. The  fact  that  the  latter's  ap- 
parel is  trimmed  with  fur  is  due  to 
<  ommon  and  accepted  usage,  not  by 
a  limited  group  of  consumers  able  to 
afford  luxuries,  but  by  tr.e  female 
population  as  a  whole.  The  coats  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  purchased 
by  womeri  of  meager  means  and 
serve  a  necessary  and  protective  pur- 
pose. Frocks  costing  five  times  be 
much  and  purchasable  by  persons  of 
wealth  are  tax  exempt.  Those  gowns 
are  predominantly  decorative,  of 
course. 

The  tax  is  butdensome  not  only  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  consuming 
1  ublic,    hut    it    is    also    a    Bt»ew'»*~ 
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BLIND  READ  TYPE  PRINT 
— WAID  OF  PILOT  LIGHT 

PARIS.  —  (A. P.  i—  A  new  way  of 
reading  for  the  blind  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  great  improvement 
on  the  Braille  system,  has  been  in- 
vented by  P.  Thomas,  a  Frenchman. 

He  says  his  appliance  enables  blind 
people  to  read  ordinary  books  and  to 
do  it  more  quickly  than  with  the 
Braille  method. 

An  electric  lamp  passing  over  the 
black  letters  registers  them  on  a  kev. 
board  on  which  the  reader  places  his 
hand. 
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Light  for  the  Blind 

i  From  the  New  H*5cn  Journal  Courier  i 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  of  handicaps  is  blindness. 
There  are  many  examples  of  blind  persons  who 
have  achieved  fame'  and  who  have  rendered  singular 
service  to  humanity.  But  all  too  often  years  of  blind- 
ness dull  the  mind.  The  invention  of  various  me- 
chanical devices  has  made  life  better  for  the  blind. 
The  establishment  of  schools  for  the  special  training 
of  blind  children — and  adults  as  well — has  made  life 
an  adventure  filled  with  the  satisfaction  of  achieve- 
ment for  multitudes  of  blind  people.  From  Paris 
comes  the  announcement  that  a  Frenchman  h«is  in- 
vented a  new  method  of  reading  for  the  blind  which 
appears  to  be  far  superior  to  the  Braille  system.  He 
claims  his  appliance  enables  the  blind  to  read  ordi- 
nary books  and  that  the  process  is  speedier  than  any 
other  known  method.  The  new  invention  consists  of 
an  electric  lamp  which  passes  over  the  black  letters 
registering  them  upon  a  keyboard  on  which  the  read- 
er places  his  hand. 

If  this  invention  proves  satisfactory  it  will  come  as 
a  blessing  to  the  blind.  But  not  to  them  alone  will 
the  benefit  be.  Whenever  any  segment  of  humanity 
is  benefited,  all  humanity  feeLs  it.  It  will  enable  the 
blind  to  contribute  more  easily  and  adequately  to  so- 
ciety the  things  that  have  heretofore  been  impossible 
As  the  years  pass  and  inventive  genius  is  turned  to- 
ward the  aid  of  personality,  the  darkness  gradually 
rolls  away  and  the  sunshine  appears.  When  the  blind 
are  able  to  read  light  comes  to  them,  not  actual  phys- 
ical light,  but  that  type  of  light  and  learning  which 
every  person  needs  to  interpret  all  life  about  him. 
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PILOT  LIG'HT  LETS  BLIND 

READ  ORDINARY  TYPE 

PABIS,  (A.  P.)— A  new  way  of  read- 
ing for  the  blind  which  is  claimed  to 
be  a  great  improvement  on  the  Braille 
system  has  been  invented  by  P. 
Thomas,   a  Frenchman. 

He  says  his  appliance  enables  blind 
people    to    read    ordinary    books    and 

to  do  it  more  qulckiy  man   with  the 
Braille  method. 

An  electric  lamp  passing  over  the 
black  letters  registers  them  on  a  key- 
board on  which  the  reader  places  his 
hand. 


Invents  Device 
That  Will  Help 
Blind  To  Write 


Pocket  Slate  Enables  Writ- 
ing Of  Script  From 
Braille  Copy 


Many  persons  whose  sight  has  be- 
come    impaired     doubtless     would 
gladly   take    advantage    of    the    or- 
dinary   Braille    slates    in    common 
use    by    the    blind    for    writing   the 
Braille  system,  if  they  could  begin 
to  do  so  at  once.    With  this  in  mind, 
Robert  Brown  of  Johstown,  Pa.,  has 
invented    a    new    type    of    Braille 
pocket  slate  by  which  he  hopes  to 
win  the  interest  of  these  non-read-  j 
ers  of  Braille  through  a  device   in-  j 
corporated  in  the  slate  by  which  the  ' 
blind  may  write  with  a  pencil. 

Mr.  Brown  believes  that  anyone 
who  have  previously  been  able  to 
write  when  his  eyesight  was  good 
could  begin  to  utilize  his  new  slate 
at  once  for  pencil  writing,  and 
through  the  facility  thus  gained,  he 
i  believes  that  many  would  thereby 
be  led  to  inquire  into  the  possibil- 
ities of  learning  Braille,  and  would 
learn  the  system.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  adult  blind  cannot  learn 
Braille  readily.  Mr.  Brown's  ex- 
perience points  to  the  contrary,  as 
he  learned  the  ~5raille  system  in  I 
three  weeks,  in  spite  of  his  years. 

The  pocket  slate  invented  by  Mr. 
Brown  provides  a  grooved  channel 
in  which  the  blind  may  write  script. 
It  also  provides  the  row  of  celks 
common  to  Braille  elates.  The 
plate  carrying  the  cells  is  hinged, 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  back  to 
permit  the  Braille  writer  to  read 
what  has  been  written  even  to  the 
last  line  whilethe  paper  is'  still  in 
the   slate. 

Speaking  of  his  invention,  Mr. 
Brown  says  that. he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  Braille  carbon  copies  of  in- 
voices he  had  previously  typed,  in 
order  to  keep  his  business  records. 
In  like  manner  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  have  the  title  of  his 
Braille  records  written  with  pencil 
at  the  bottom  of  afheet.  Hence  the 
grop.ved  .space  for  writing-  script 
was  made  a  part  of  the  new  slate, 
because  needed  in  his  business. 

The  inventor  claims  for  his  slate 
greater  accuracy,  speed,  and  con- 
venience in  writing  Braille  and 
script.  Referring  to  the  illustra- 
tions, the  space  bar,  which  ex- 
tends the  entire  width  of  the  slate 
just  above  the  Braille  cells,  is  op- 
erated by  a  slight  downward  pres- 
sure, moving  the  paper  forward 
much  as  it  is  propelled  in  the  type- 
writer. This  device  ii  provided 
with  a  reverse  or  back  spacer,  and 
by  turning  the  slate  over,  char- 
acters brailled  in  error  may  be 
prestsed  out  and  corrected. 


The  elate  may  be  used  in  con- 
junction' with  the  cabinet,  the 
hinged  portion  of  the  cabinet  pro- 
viding a  place  for  paper  sheets,  and 
also  for  protecting  the  brailled 
sheet  from  pressure  when  brailling 
both  sides.  A  slot  in  the  metal  cell 
plate  permits  each  sheet  to  be  per- 
forated for  binding  purposes. 

Many  of  the  blind  who  have  not 
yet  learned  the  Braille  system  will 
welcome  this  new  slate  for  script 
writing-,  and  in  many  instances 
doubtless  this  will  give  impulse  to 
a.    desire    to    learn    the    system    of 

writing     for     which     tffp"*   invention 
was    primarily    intended. 


Xote--The  patent  for  this  im- 
proved Braille  device  is  held  bj 
the  inventor,  Robert  Brown.  Any- 
one wishing  further  information 
on  this  invention  may  receive  it  by 
petting-  in  touch  with  the  Cambria 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  Old  Gen- 
eral Office  Building.  Johnstown,  Pa. 


NEW  LIGHT   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

4  new  telescope  at  the  Caifefotni i  Tii  n>i*rtn^jj»f 
Technology  in  Pasadena  brings  the  moon,  theore^ 
ica$y,  to  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  earth.  But 
it  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the  newly 
developed  telescopic  glasses  for  eyes  that  cannot 
see  objects  only  a  few  feet  away. 

Dr.  William  Feinbloom  of  New  York  has  spent 
seven  years  in  applying  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  telescopic  principle,  known  since  Galileo's  time, 
to  cases  of  extremely  low  vision.  The  telescope 
makes  remote  objects  appear  closer  to  the  observer, 
and  persons  wearing  telescopic  lenses  could  not  use 
them  satisfactorily  while  moving.  His  problem  was 
td  develop  telescopic  glasses  that  would  place  re- 
mote and  nearer  objects  in  their  proper  spatial  re- 
lationship. And  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  such 
lenses  to  a  point  where,  he  says«,  they  would  be 
available  to  persons  whose  sight  ranges  to  as  little 
as  2  per  cent  of  normal,  and  who  are  considered 
totally  blind.  He  told  the  American  Academy  of 
Optometry  in  Chicago  on  Monday  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  persons  now  incompetent  from  blindness  can 
be  returned  to  normal  occupations  by  these  new  in- 
struments, which  are  worn  as  ordinary  glasses,  but 
have  three  lenses  before  each  eye  instead  of  one. 

It  matters  little  to  anybody  except  astronomers 
whether  the  moon  appears  to  be  twenty-five  or  2  '.S- 
000  miles  away.  But  the  value  of  glasses  that 
greatly  strengthen  the  vision  of  the  nearly  blind  is 
incalculable.  "A  new  world  is  in  store  for  those 
partially  blind,"  declares  Dr.  J.  I.  Kurtz,  editor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Optometry.  And  if  this 
is  true,  how  much  brighter  and  happier  it  will  be 
than  any  world  or  constellation  seen  through  power- 
ful telescopes!  And  how  much  satisfaction  it  will 
give  those  who  have  been  wandering  in  a  world  of 
semidarkness  to  enter  or  return  to  and  be  able  to 
move  freely  about  in  this  new  world,  and  not  only 
read,  but  go  to  the  movies,  perhaps,  and  take  part 
in  normal  activities  and  occupations! 
*  Surgeons  who  perform  wonderful  operations  and 
sometimes  succeed  in  restoring  sight  win  everlast- 
ing gratitude.  But  how  could  mankind  thank  the 
man  who  enabled  40  per  cent  of  the  nearly  blin 
to  see  clearly?  In  what  terms  could  mankind  ex 
press  its  gratitude  for  such  a  Christmas  gift? 
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Man   Blind    18   Years   Laughs   at   Self 
as  'Eyes'   of   Science   Give   Vision 


Telescopic    Spectacles 

Succeed  in  First 

Test  Here. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRINGTON. 

They  led  him  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  faced  him  toward  the  door, 
and  adjusted  the  telescopic  spec- 
tacles over  his  eyes.  He  had  been 
blind  for  eighteen  years:  in  fact. 
he  still  was  blind  without  this 
mask-like  magnifying  apparatus. 
He  said,  "Ah!"'  in  deep  satisfac- 
tion. 

"How  is  it  today?"  asked  Dr. 
William  Feinbloom,  designer  of 
these  barrelled  spectacles.    "Can 
you  see?" 
"Yes.  sure." 
"What  do  you  see?" 
"A  man." 

"Do  you  know  him?" 
"Of   course  not.       Never   saw 
him  before.     Aren't  you  going  to 
introduce  us.  doc?" 
DESCRIBES  STRANGER. 

"Later.     He's  your  subject  for 
today.    Describe  him." 
The   eyes   of    the     blind    man" 
]  w\y  and  down  the  figure 

before  him.     He  grinned   at  the 
stranger    and  the  nned 

back. 

"Oh.  he's  ordinary  looking. 
Brown  hair.  Middle-aged.  Wears 
a  funny-looking  sui!.  And — say, 
pardon  me,  old  man — but  you 
sun.  do  need  a  shave." 
He  laughed  apologetically — and 
the  stranger  laughed  back. 

"Notice       anything       unusual 
about  his  eyes?" 

"Why "    The  "blind  man" 

started  violently.  His  hands 
flew  to  the  mask-like  apparatus 
before  his  eyes.  Simultaneously 
the  stranger's  hand  flew  to  the 
mask-like  apparatus  before  his 
eyes. 

"Me!"  he  muttered.     He  drew 
a    deep    breath.         "1    look    like 
that?"      lit-    laughed    a    little, 
nervousU      "Tve  ehanged  some 
in  eighteen  years." 
.    Almost    an    c^nyday   occurence 
now  aie  tinngs  like  these  in  i in- 
office   of   Dr.   Feinbloom    at    13B 
East    3(Jth   St.      Since    last   week, 
when  at  a  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Optometrists  Association  in 
Chicago,  he  read  a  paper  declar- 
ing that  his  telescopic  spectacles 


Esther  Hameroff,  pictured  wearing  the  new  telescopic 
spectacles  of  Dr.  William  Feinbloom  which  are  said  to  be 
able  to  give  vision  to  10  per  cent  of  persons  whose  eye- 
sight is  so  poor  as  to  be  counted  blind.  Photo  by  Evening 
Journal  Staff  Photographer. 


could  give  vision  to  40  per  cent  of 

on  la  so  pi 
to    be   counted   blind,   vietta 
eye  afflictions  have  deluged  him. 
Letters  at  the  rate  of  nearly  300 
a  day  have  been  pouring  into  his 
office.       A     constant     stream     of 


men  and  women,  groping  or  lean- 
On-  aims  of  friends,  enter 
his  office.  So  far  he  has  been 
able  to  examine  only  26  since  his 
return.  But  of  those,  he  said,  24 
doubtless,  will  have  a  workable 
amount  of  vi.siqp  restored  to  them. 
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TELESCOPIC  LENS  IN  NEW  GLASSES 


A  new  type  of  telescopic  lens  for  spectacles  was  explained  by  Its 
inventor,  Dr.  William  Feinbloom  (left)  of  New  York,  before  the  Amer- 
ican  Academy  of  Optometry  in  Chicago.  It  has  been  claimed  that  per- 
sons  with  two  per  cent  vision  can  see  with  the  aid  of  these  glasses, 
being  worn  by   Dorothy  Standley.    (Associated   Press  Photo) 
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Light  to  the  Blind 


To  restore  sight  to  half  a  million  of  the  nearly  blind  is  a 
deed  worthy  of  enduring  fame.  It  was  achieved  by  means  of 
ingenious  telescopic  spectacles  by  the  New  York  optometrist, 
Dr.  William  Feinbloom,  who  had  been  toiling  over  the  idea  for 
seven  years. 

Dr.  Feinbloom's  deed  is  doubly  praiseworthy,  for  he  has 
made  his  device  available  to  the  public  without  any  financial 
rewards  for  himself.  It  is  another  instance  of  the  unselfishness 
of  men  devoted  to  both  science  and  humanity. 

A  list  of  the  inventions  deeded  to  the  people  would  prove 
that,  despite  wars,  this  age  may  well  be  termed  a  humane  one. 

A  company  some  years  ago  divulged  its  recipe  for  making 
matches  without  phosphorous  —  thus  ending  the  malady  of 
"phossy  jaw"  among  match  workers. 

Serums  and  vaccines  have  frequently  been  made  gifts  to 
the  public.  Their  discoverers  were  scientific  men  of  the  highest 
eminence.    They  put  duty  to  their  fellowmen  before  profit. 

Dr.  Feinbloom  is  the  latest  to  carry  on  the  tradition. 
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Eye  Physicians 
Hit  Telescope 
Glasses'  Claim 


Jot  40  Per  Cent,  Only  Five,  of 

Virtually  Blind  Helped  by 

Optometrist's  Device 


New  York,  Jan.  21  —  False  hopes  has 
been  created  among  many  of  the  blind, 
their  families  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  United  States  by  the  widespread 
newspaper  publicity  given  to  the  an- 
nouncement in  Chicago  on  Dec.  18  that 
telescopic  spectacles  have  been  per- 
fected which  can  restore  vision  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  present  classified  blind  popu- 
lation. In  response  to  the  numerous  in- 
quiries on  this  subject  which  have  come 
to  the  offices  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  National  So-  i 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
respectively,  these  organizations  wish  to  ' 
make  the  following  statement,  based  on  | 
their  investigation: 

The  experience  of  ophthalmologists  who 
have    done    much    work    with    telescopic 
spectacles    indicates    that    the    true    per- 
centage of  those  now  classified  as  blind 
who   can   be   helped    by   the    use   of   this 
device — but    who    cannot    be    helped    by 
ordinary   spectacles — is   not   40   per   cent, 
but  much  less  than   five  per  cent.     The 
assumption   that  practically  all   cases  of  '■ 
low    vision    are    oapable    of    being    im- 
proved by  mere  enlargement  of  the  im- 
ages on  the  retina  is   false.     The   group 
[  of    the     "near-blind"     includes     a     1 
!  number   of    persons    whose   vision   is   ob-  • 
I  structed   by   opacities,   of   persons   whose  I 
|  optic  nerves  or  retinas  have  lost  practi-  j 
|cally  all   sensitiveness,   of  persons  whose 
'eye    diseases   would    be    aggravated    and 
I  blindness  precipitated  by  excessive  use  of 
:  the  eyes,   and  many   others   who   cannot 
be  helped  by  any  optical  device. 

Moreover,  it  happens  frequently  in  the 
experience    of    ophthalmologists    that    a 
'person  to  whom  the  physician  is  able  to 
Igive     improved     vision     with     telescopic 
[lenses  is  unable  actually  to  make  use  of 
them  in  daily  activities.     The  unfounded 
claims  regarding  the  extent  of  their  use- 
fulness   is    particularly     unfortunate     in 
that    it    raises    false    hopes    among    the 
blind.     Persons  who  are  helped  may  find 
them   a  great   boon,   but   the   number   of 
such  persons  is  relatively  small. 
No   "Great  Discovery" 

There  is  really  no  "great  discovery"  in 
the  use  of  magnifying  glass  for  spec- 
tacles. Tlie  first  attempts  to  improve 
vision  by  applying  the  magnifying  prin- 
ciple of  the  telescope  to  spectacles  were 
made  about  300  years  ago.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  American  ophthal- 
mologists have  been  using  telescopic 
siiectacles   in   their   regular   practice. 


The  only  change  now  proposed  is  the 
substitution  of  cylindrical    !  the 

usual  spherical  lenses — enlarging  the 
vertical  dimensions  of  images  by  thirty 
per  cent,  while  enlarging  their  horizontal 
dimensions  eighty  per  cent.  This  will 
improve  the  patient's  ability  to  judge 
distances  and  space  correctly,  it  Is 
I  claimed,  and  thus  make  it  easier  and 
j  safer  to  walk  about  while  wearing -the 
spectacles.  Upon  examination,  this  claim 
does  not  appear  to  be  justified  for  several 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  objects  will  appear 
closer  than  they  actually  are.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  cylindrical  lenses  produces  dis- 
torted or  blurred  images  in  which 
objects  appear  broader  in  proportion  to 
height  than  they  actually  are.  The  use 
01  cylindrical  lenses  in  this  way  is  not 
new  and  ophthalmologists  who  have  tried 
it  have  not  found  it  any  improvement. 

More  important,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
]  opthalmologist,  is  that  the  use  of  cylindri- 
lenses  cannot  obviate  other  inherent 
defects  in  telescopic  spectacles  which 
affect  thedr  usefulness,  such  as  the  limita- 
tion in  the  field  of  vision,  the  apparent 
r-iovement  of  objects  on  turning  the 
head,  the  necessity  for  keeping  them  in 
adjustment,  the  impossibility  of  using 
the  same  lenses  for  both  near  and 
distance  vision — not  to  mention  the 
weight  and  conspicuous  appearance  of 
the  device.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  "new  development"  does  not  consti- 
tute any  real  improvement  which  would 
make  the  spectacles  any  more  widely  ap-  | 
plicable  for  improving  the  vision  of  j 
persons  with  low  vision  than  the  types 
of  telescopic  spectacles  now  in  use. 

THE  TALKING  BOOK 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Outlook,  the 
experimental  sound-recording  studio  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  re- 
ported further  progress  in  the  development 
of  methods  of  publishing  books  on  long- 
playing  phonograph  records. 

A  number  of  special  tests  have  recently 
been  completed.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing' of  these  is  that  which  involved  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  most  suit- 
able speed  of  reading  for  use  in  connection 
with  talking-  books.  Various  test  records 
made  at  different  reading  speeds  were 
played  for  several  blind  people.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  reading  speeds  as 
high  as  240  words  a  minute  were  found 
acceptable  to  some  listeners. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  inexpensive  talking-machine. 
A  head-phone  model  of  this  machine  has 
been  developed  which  requires  no  light- 
socket  connection  or  battery  supply.  It  is 
spring  driven  and  is  quite  acceptable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  tonal  quality. 

Various  other  experiments,  too  detailed 
to  be  described  in  this  article,  have  been 
completed.  All  of  the  results  have  pointed 
toward  the  successful  development  of  a  sat- 
isfactory means  of  providing  sound- 
recorded  literature  for  those  without  sight 
in  the  not-distant  future. 


"TALKING  B60K" 
DEMONSTRATED  AT 
SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 


Books  Placed  on  Phonograph 

Records     For     Use     of 

Blind  Persons 



Eber  L.  Palmer.  Assistant  Director 
c^  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  New  York  City,  is  in  the  Illi- 
nois School  for  the  Blind  for  a  two 
.  Mr.  Palmer  came  here  from 
visits  in  the  schools  for  blind  in 
Janesville.  Wis.,  Vinton,  Iowa,  and  St. 
Lc«us,  Mo. 

A  part  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
is  the  demonstration  ofthe  "talking 
book."  This  is  a  p. or,  by  which  books 
are  plpced  en  phonograph  records  for 
the  nse  of  the  blind.  The  records  aie 
made  of  cellulose  acetate,  a  substance 
similar  to  cellouloid.  It  can  be  bent, 
can  be  sent  through  the  mails  without 
danger  of  damnge.  and  its  earlier  in- 
flammable quality  has  been  reduced  to 
very  slow-burning.  Approximately  ten 
records,  played  on  both  sides,  will 
contain  a  novel  of  average  length  and 
the  cost  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  the  same  book  in  braille. 

The  increase  in  che  amount  of  ma- 
terial which  can  be  presented  from 
one  record  is  made  possible  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  grooves  per 
inch  on  the  record  or  disk,  by  start- 
ing the  recording  near  the  center  of 
the  disk  and  by  slowing  the  turn- 
table of  the  special  phonograph  to  ap- 
proximately twenty  minutes  playing 
time  for  one  side  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Palmer  explained  the  method 
in  chapel  on  Thursday  morning  and 
this  morning  will  demonstrate  the 
"talking  book''  with  the  use  of  Mary 
Shipman  Andrews'  The  Perfect  Trib- 
ute. During  the  two  days,  Mr.  Palm- 
er will  visit  every  division  and  prac- 
tically every  schoolroom  in  the  school. 
He  was  able  to  offer  some  helpful  sug- 
gestions based  on  the  information  as- 
sembled by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  their  researches. 
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Exaggerations  on  Telescopic  Spectacles 

Recent  Newspaper  Claims  Raise  False  Hopes  of  Blind 


FALSE  hope  has  been  created  among 
many  of  the  blind,  their  families,  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  United  States 
by  the  widespread  newspaper  publicity 
given  to  the  announcement  in  Chicago  in 
December  that  telescopic  spectacles  have 
been  perfected  which  can  restore  vision  to 
40  percent  of  the  present  classified  blind 
population.  In  response  to  the  numerous  in- 
quiries on  this  subject  which  have  come  to 
the  offices  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  respectively,  these 
organizations  made  the  following  statement, 
based  on  their  investigation: 

The  experience  of  ophthalmologists  who 
have  done  much  work  with  telescopic  spec- 
tacles indicates  that  the  true  percentage  of 
those  now  classified  as  blind  who  can  be 
helped  by  the  use  of  this  device — but  who 
cannot  be  helped  by  ordinary  spectacles — is 
not  40  percent,  but  much  less  than  5  per- 
cent. The  assumption  that  practically  all 
cases  of  low  vision  are  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  mere  enlargement  of  the  images 
on  the  retina  is  false.  The  group  of  the 
"near-blind"  includes  a  large  number  of 
persons  whose  vision  is  obstructed  by  opaci- 
ties, of  persons  whose  optic  nerves  or 
retinas  have  lost  practically  all  sensitive- 
ness, of  persons  whose  eye  diseases  would 
be  aggravated  and  blindness  precipitated  by 
excessive  use  of  the  eyes,  and  many  others 
who  cannot  be  helped  by  any  optical  device. 

Moreover,  it  happens  frequently  in  the  ex- 
perience of  ophthalmologists  that  a  person 
to  whom  the  physician  is  able  to  give  im- 
proved vision  with  telescopic  lenses  is  un- 
able actually  to  make  use  of  them  in  daily 
activities.  The  unfounded  claims  regarding 
the  extent  of  their  usefulness  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  that  it  raises  false  hopes 
among  the  blind.  Persons  who  are  helped 
may  find  them  a  great  boon,  but  the  number 
of  such  persons  is  relatively  small. 

There  is  really  no  "great  discovery"  in  the 


use  of  magnifying  glass  for  spectacles.  The 
first  attempts  to  improve  vision  by  applying 
the  magnifying  principle  of  the  telescope  to 
spectacles  were  made  about  300  years  ago. 
For  more  than  20  years,  American  ophthal- 
mologists have  been  using  telescopic  spec- 
tacles in  their  regular  practice. 

The  only  change  now  proposed  is  the 
substitution  of  cylindrical  lenses  for  the 
usual  spherical  lenses — enlarging  the  ver- 
tical dimensions  of  images  by  30  percent, 
while  enlarging  their  horizontal  dimensions 
80  percent.  This  will  improve  the  patient's 
ability  to  judge  distance  and  space  cor- 
rectly, it  is  claimed,  and  thus  make  it 
easier  and  safer  to  walk  about  while  wear- 
ing the  spectacles.  Upon  examination,  this 
claim  does  not  appear  to  be  justified  for 
several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  objects  will  appear 
closer  than  they  actually  are.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  cylindrical  lenses  produces  distorted 
or  blurred  images  in  which  objects  appear 
broader  in  proportion  to  height  than  they 
actually  are.  The  use  of  cylindrical  lenses 
in  this  way  is  not  new  and  ophthalmologists 
who  have  tried  it  have  not  found  it  any 
improvement. 

More  important,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
ophthalmologists  that  the  use  of  cylindrical 
lenses  cannot  obviate  other  inherent  de- 
fects in  telescopic  spectacles  which  affect 
their  usefulness,  such  as  the  limitation  in 
the  field  of  vision,  the  apparent  movement 
of  objects  on  turning  the  head,  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  them  in  adjustment,  the 
impossibility  of  using  the  same  lenses  for 
both  near  and  distance  vision — not  to  men- 
tion the  weight  and  conspicuous  appearance 
of  the  device.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
"new  development"  does  not  constitute  any 
real  improvement  which  would  make  the 
spectacles  any  more  widely  applicable  for 
improving  the  vision  of  persons  with  low 
vision  than  the  types  of  telescopic  spec- 
tacles now  in  use. 
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The  possibility  of  a  long  forward 
step  in  the  continual  process  of  re- 
covering for  the  blind  some  measure 
of  those  opportunities  for  education 
and  recreation  from  which  they  are 
normally  cut  off  by  their  sightless- 
ness is  revealed  in  the  announce- 
ment of  "talking  books."  The  tech- 
nical development  necessary  for 
making  such  books  wholly  prac- 
ticable is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is 
apparently  well  assured.  Books  will 
be  recorded  on  disks,  capable  of 
carrying  5000  words  on  each  side, 
which  may  then  be  played  as  ordin- 
ary phonograph  records  for  as  long 
as  30  minutes. 

For  a  book  of  some  80,000  words 
only  eight  disks  would  then  be 
necessary,  and  it  is  hoped  in  time 
to  get  the  cost  of  copies  of  the  "talk- 
ing books"  down  to  a  figure  com- 
parable with  the  cost  of  books  in 
Birtille.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  what  the  substitution  of 
these  books  for  Braille  would  mean 
to  the  blind.  Tfls'estimated  that  of 
the  11,000  sightless  persons  in  this 
country  only  about  one-fourth  can 
read  Braille  type,  while  most  per- 
sons who  are  blinded  late  in  life 
cannot  learn  this  system  of  reading. 
"Talking  books"  would  in  time  open 
the  whole  range  of  literature  to  the 
entire  company  of  the  blind.  Next 
to  the  radio  and  Braille  itself  it 
would  mark  the  greatest  advance 
ever  made  in  alleviating  the  hand- 
icaps under  which  the  blind  neces- 
sarily labor. 
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Machine  Makes  Print 


Bea 


Speak  for  the  Blind 


team  of  Light,  Selenium 

Cell  Part  of  the 

Device 

DETROIT,  Mich.,  May  29  (AP)— A 
machine  that  makes  books  talk  is  the 
newest  device  upon  which  Glenn  E. 
Watson,  inventor,  is  working. 

With  a  rough  working  model  con- 
structed at  his  laboratories  here  he  is 
seeking  to  perfect  the  device  so  that 
the  blind  ma-y  read  books  and  news- 
papers as  well  as  the  limited  publica- 
tions now  available  in  the  raised  letter, 
or  Braille,  system. 

OLD    DEVICE    ADAPTED 

Watson  utilizes  a  device  that  was 
exhibited  in  London,  England,  in  1914 
which  differentiated  between  printed 
letters  by  an  electric  eye.  or  selenium 
cell.  The  famous  Steinmetz  and  his 
engineers  develop3d  it  until  a  different 
"buzz"  or  sound  could  be  made  for  each 
letter,  but  eventually  dropped  the  idea 
as  impractical. 

Translating  the  buzzes  corresponding 
to  each  letter  and  punctuation  mark 
was  a  task  too  great  for  the  mind, 
especially  when  tht  various  sounds  had 
to  be  grouped  into  words. 

In  Watson's  device  a  guide  rod  sup- 
ports a  letter  scanner  which  the  reader 
moves  across  the  printed  page  at  will. 
A  pencil  of  light  strikes  the  page  and 
is  reflected  back  to  the  selenium  cell. 

The  characteristic  impulse  of  the 
letter  selects  through  a  system  of  con- 
densers the  proper  magnet  which  re- 
leases a  tiny  phonograph  disc  upon 
which  has  been  recorded  the  corre- 
sponding spoken  letter.  The  disc  re- 
volves once  and  the  letter  is  heard 
through  earphones. 

There  is  a  small  disc  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

A  less  expensive  variation  of  the 
machine,  Watson  says,  could  be  made 
to  raise  Braille  characters,  instead  of 
actuating  the  pronouncing  system,  for 
readers  familiar  with  the  raised  letters. 


to  telephone] 

RECEIVER. 


SWITCH   STARTS 
/IRECOR-O-ONE 
FOC  EACH 
LETTET3. 


TO   OTHEii 
f3.ECOGDS,ONE 
PCU    EACH 

H-ETTEfZ. 


SELENIUM 
CELL    HIT   BV 
REFLECTED  RAY 
CAUSES  CURRENT 
FLUCTUATIONS 


CURRENT 
FLUCTUATIONS 
CORRESPONDING 
TO  EACH 
CHARACTER. 
HERE   SEND 
IMPULSE 
TO  PROPER 
SWITCH 


(photo)   has  made  a  device  designed  to  ' 
make  ordinary  printed  matter  available  ! 
to  the  blind.    The  principle  is  Illustrated 
above,  each  letter  being;  reproduced  by 
a  tiny  phonograph. 
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POSSIBftJTlES  OF  ELECTRICITY 

I.    ,V(|nirr 


Thy    new 


Telia  C.  of  C    Mom- 
New    Development-. 


and  impending  uses  of 
electricity  were  described  to  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  luncheon  diners  to- 
day at  the  Kansas  City  Athletic  Club 
by  W.  J.  Squire,  engineer. 

Mr.  Squire  demonstrated  with  the 
new  vacuum  tube  and  photoelectric 
cell,  causing  bulbs  to  light  by  pass- 
ing the  flame  of  a  match  near  them, 
and  starting  electric  fans  in  the  same 
way. 

The  photoelectric  cells  ?oon  will 
make  it  r^asibie  iot  the  blmd  to  r.ead 
raised  type  without  using  their  fin- 
convert  the  word  into  its  proper 
sound,  he   explained. 

Mr.  Squire  told  of  the  hot  cathode 
rays  of  intense  power,  used  as  sub- 
stitute for  radium  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer. 

"Some  day."  Mr.  Squire  predicted, 
"motor  cars  will  pick  up  their  power 
from  the  air,  and  heat,  light  and 
power  will  be  absorbed  from  connec- 
tion with  energy  waves." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
make  another  trade  trip  June  20  and 
22  into  Southeast  and  Central  Kan- 
sas, going  by  way  of  Iola  and  Inde- 
pendence and  returning  through 
Hutchinson,  Salina  and  Manhattan. 
About  seventy-five  members  will  make 
the  tour  in  busses. 
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Reading  Robot"  Idea 

Came  From  Blind  People 

Emergence  of  "Talking  Book"  Presaged  by  Federal  Ex- 
hibit— Another  Gadget  to  Conduce  to  Laziness  of 
Americans  Who  Take  Amusements  Easily 


W 


The    application   of   this   idea   to 

By  MARTIN  CODEL]  education     and     entertainment     is 

HAT  MAY  BE  the  pre-  manifest,  but  "reading  robots"  of 
cursor  of  a  popular  edi-  this  sort  are  not  quite  the  thing  the 
tion  of  the  long-dis-  public  should  expect  for  home  use. 
cussed  "reading  machine"!  •  What  the  public  may  have  at 
©r  "talking  book"  is  being  demon-  hand  within  the  next  few  years  is 
Strated  by  the  United  States  office  a  simple  amplifier,  not  much  larger 
of  education  in  its  exhibit  at  the  than  the  "cigar-box  radios"  of  cur- 
Century  of  Progress  exposition  in  rent  appeal,  that  will  intone  for 
Chicago.  It  is  known  that  certain  hours  on  end  a  story,  an  article,  a 
radio    and    acoustical     laboratories :  speech    and     perhaps     music.      In 

will    be 

electric 

use  wax 


Await   Right   Moment 

Problems  not  only  of  trade  ac- 
ceptability in  the  present  depressed 
market  for  radios,  phonograhs  and 
such  instruments,  but  of  patents  and 
copyrights,  remain  to  be  overcome 
before  "talking  books"  may  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  the  public  marts. 
Certain  publishers  who  have  been 
approached  by  spokesmen  for  the 
blind  have  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  supply  the  subject  matter. 
The  chief  source  of  "copy,"  however, 
is  expected  to  be  film  recordings  of 
radio  speeches  and  music  that  can 
be  produced  cheaply  and  sold  or 
rented  to  owners  of  the  gadgets,  for 
it  is  the  interests  closely  allied  with 
radio  who  may  be  expected  to  intro- 
duce "talking  books"  when  they  feel 
the  proper  moment  has  come. 


have  made  remarkable  strides  to- 
ward the  perfection  of  a  machine 
that  will  actually  intone  full-length 


other  words,  the  gadget 
much  like  a  miniature 
phonograph  but    will    not 


hooks,  magazine  and  newspaper  ar-  records  that  require  constant  chang- 
ticles  and  musical  selections,  but  ing.  It  will  "unreel"  its  sound  into 
the  federal  exhibit  is  first  showing  the  amplifier  from  spools  of  film 
of  such  an  instrument  to  the  public  having  sound  tracks  similar  to  the 
gaze.  films  now  used  for  sound  talkies. 

The  office  of  education's  "talking  Reduces  Eye  Strain 

book"  is  by  no  means  the  relatively  The  "reading  robot"  idea  may  not 
simple  gadget  that  some  day  will  ^  weicomed  by  some  sociologists 
be  marketed  on  a  scale  rivaling  m}l0  may  see  in  jt  sjmpiy  another 
radios  and  home  movies.  It  .is  a  modern  appurtenance  that  conduces 
demonstration  model  on  a  far  more  ^  laz}nesS)  even  though  the  U.  S. 
elaborate  scale— the  product  of  one   ^^  of  education  points  out  that  its 

"talking  book"  shows  how  eye  strain 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Theorists  have  said  that  radio  and 
the  talkies,  being  so  easy  to  hear 
and  see,  have  already  had  the  effect 


Of  the  sound  equipment  subsidiaries 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph company. 

For  Home  Use 
It  is  a  large  book  bound  in  red 
leather  and  that  lies  on  a  reading 
desk.  Every  15  minutes  its  covers 
slowly  open  automatically  and  the 
pages  reveal  a  series  of  colored 
illustrations  with  little  or  no  text. 


of  making  people  less  inclined  to  ex- 
tend any  personal  effort  to  get  their 
education  and  entertainment.  They 
have  blamed  radio  for  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  slackened  mtcv- 


But  with  each  new  page  a  recorded  [  est  of  young  people  in  taking  piano 


voice  speaks  out  a  description  of 
the  illustrations.  It  is  heard  for 
two  and  one-half  minutes  and  then 
the  page  turns  once  more.  The 
voice  is  that  of  William  John 
Cooper,  former  commissioner  of 
education,  and  comes  from  hidden 
loud  speakers  that  seem  to  be 
speaking  forth  directly  from  the 
pages. 


lessons    or    studying    other    instru 
ments  because  "music  is  now  so  easy 
to  get." 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  inspira- 
tion for  "talking  books"  first  came 
from  the  blind,  who  have  long  felt 
a  necessity  for  something  of  this 
sort.  Morris  S.  Frank,  managing 
director  of  "The  Se«ing  Eye,"  an  in- 
stitution at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  de- 
voted to  training  dogs  as  guides  for 
the  blind,  is  the  first  person  known 
to  this  writer  to  have  sponsored  such 
an  instrument.  That  it  would  be  a 
real  boon  to  the  blind  goes  without 
saying. 
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RADIOPROVING 

REAL  BOON  TO 
BUND  PERSONS 

Development  Greatest  Bless- 
ing   to    Afflicted,    Says 
Head,  of  Idaho  State 
School. 

NEW  VORK.  July  fi— The  radio  is 
the  greatest  blessing:  to  the  blind  since 
the  development  of  braille,  says  Dr. 
I  P.  C.  Potts,  superintendent  of  the  Ida- 
ho State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  I 
Bliml.  .  .  .  And  There  Was  Light. 
quarterly  journal  of  the  American 
Braille  Press. 

"The  great  joy  which  the  blind  per- 
son derives  from  the  radio,"  explains 
Dr.  Potts,  "is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
enables  him  to  live  a  fuller,  richer 
life— to  enjoy  everything  of  impor- 
tance that  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
If  his  early  educational  opportunities 
were  not  of  the  best,  he  can  compen- 
sate for  that  fact  by  taking  cou 
most   any   subject. 

"He  can  hear  the  current  news  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  told  by  masters  of 
the  art  of  telling  it.  If  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  travel,  he  may  obtain  many  of 
its  advantages  through  travel  talks. 
It  the  weather  is  bad  on  Sundavs,  he 
may  atten-,1  good  church  service  with- 
out  leaving   the   house. 

"He  can  have  a  teacher  of  physical 
training  come  right  to  his  home  and 
give  him  setting-up  exercises  every 
morning.  An  authority  on  dietetics  will 
tell  him  what  to  eat  to  preserve  or 
improve  his  health,  and  how  various 
foods  should  or  may  be  prepared.  He 
can  listen  to  chamber  music  while  he 
eats  his  luncheon   or  dinner. 

"He  has  a  reserved  seat  at  the  great 
football      ami      baseball      games, 
Olympics,    the    Kentucky    Dei 
other   important   sporting   events.      He 
hear   a    lecture   on    philosophy   or 
ation  in  the  evening  or.  if  ton 
to  enjoj    that,  ■•an  listen  to  a  pla 
detective  Stokry,   or  some   music. 

"To  what  extent  are  these  advan- 
being  utilized'.'  Undoubted! 
majority  of  blind  persons  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  now  have  access  to  a  - 
The  prices  have  been  reduced  to  fit 
even  the  moderate  pocketbooks.  More- 
over, generous  benefactors  have  ar- 
ranged so  that  blind  persons  who 
would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  this 
source  of  pleasure  and  intellectual 
profit  may  procure  sets  free  of  charge. 

"The  radio,  of  course,  has  its  draw- 
backs and  dangers.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  individual  will  listen  to  trashy 
programs,  such  as  sensational  dramas 
and  jazz  music,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  better  things.  Another  is' that 
he  will  simply   half  listen   to  anj  I 

that    comes    along,    with    no    

sejecting  the  best  or  making   n, 
fullest     possible    use    0f    it.        Perhap 
the   greatest  danger  is  that   h 
influenced    too    much    by    the    conn 
csal    propas  mda    carried    on    .. 
radio." 
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Seeks  to  Make 
Talkie  of  Books 
to  Aid  the  Blind 
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Complicated  Elec- 
Gadgets  Employed 
by  Inventor. 


machine  that  makes  hooks  talk 
Is  the  newest  device  upon  which 
Glenn  E.  Watson,  inventor,  is  work- 
ing:. 

With  a  rough  working  model  con- 
structed at  his  laboratories  in  De- 
troit he  Is  seeking  to  perfect  the  de- 
vice so  that  the  blind  may  read  books 
and  newspapers  as  well  as  the  limit- 
ed publications  now  available  in  the 
raised  letter,  or  Braille  system. 

Watson  utilizes  a  devise  that  was 
exhibited  In  London,  England,  in 
1914  which  differentiated  between 
printed  letters  by  an  electric  eye, 
or  selenium  cell.  The  famous  Stein- 
metz  and  his  engineers  developed  it 
until  a  different  "burs"  or  sound 
could  be  made  for  each  letter,  but 
eventually  dropped  the  idea  as  Im- 
practical. 

Translating  the  buzzes  correspond- 
ing to  each  letter  and  punctuation 
mark  was  a  task  too  great  for  the 
mind,  especially  when  the  various 
sounds  had  to  be  grouped  Into  words. 

In  Watson's  device  at  a  guide  rod 
supports  a  letter  scanner  which  the 
reader  moves  across  the  printed 
page  at  will.  A  pencil  of  light  strikes 
the  page  and  is  reflected  back  to  the 
selenium  cell. 

The  characteristic  Impulse  of  the 
letter  selects  through  a  system  of 
condensers  the  proper  magnet  which 
releases  a  tiny  phonograph  disc 
upon  which  has  been  recorded  the 
corresponding  spoken  letter.  The 
disc  revolves  once  and  the  letter  is 
heard  through  earphones. 

There  Is  a  small  disc  about  an 
inch  In  diameter  for  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet. 

A  lees  expensive  variation  of  the 
machine,  Watson  says,  could  be  made 
to  raise  Braille  characters.  Instead 
of  actuating  the  pronouncing  system, 
for  readers  familiar  with  the  raised 
letters. 


Hairy   Park 


Devise  sType 
Printing  for 
Blind  Reading 

i-isltlng  here  with 
i  Angeles  and  for- 
Rose  City  Printery 
-here,  has  devel- 
lopened  recently  a 
■system  of  printing 
|Erallle  on  a  lino- 
Itype  which  he  an- 
|n  ounces  will 
■greatly  facilitate 
•printing  for  the 
loltnd. 

Park,  who  in- 
Ictdentally  held 
Ithe  first  aviator's 
Incense  in  Oregon 
|»nd  participated 
\r\  stunt  bicyclings 
Bind  automobile 
fwork  here  In  the 
laarly  1900s,  devel- 
oped the  system 
in  the  last  slxj 
months.  On  an 
ordinary  6-point  linotype  "slug"  he 
prints  a  series  of  round  projections, 
uniform.  Three  lines  are  placed  to- 
gether and  the  dots  are  struck  off  the 
body  of  the  line  to  leave  projections 
to  conform  with  Braille  characters. 

This  facilitates  rapid  production  of 
Braille  at  cost  comparable  with  gen- 
eral printing.  His  method  also  pro- 
vides for  printing  in  Braille  on  both 
sides  the  manuscript,  he  said. 

Park  has  experimented  consider- 
able with  printing  Braille  on  a  single 
"slug"  and  also  has  developed  fea- 
tures of  the  English  Moon  type  of 
printing   for  the  blind. 

He  expects  to  patent  his  develop- 
ment to  control  it.  but  ultimately 
will  turn  It  over  to  institutions  for 
printing  for  the  blind  rather  than  to 
develop  It  for  personal  remuneration, 
he  said. 

Park's  life  has  been  an  adventurous 
one.  He  came  to  Portland  in  1909 
after  a  tour  of  the  country  doing 
trick  bicycle  riding  with  Mrs.  Park. 
He  then  established  in  the  printing 
business  here  and  occasionally  ex- 
hibited his  bicycle  work  at  the  Oaks, 
leaping  from  one  platform  to  an- 
other. Later  he  performed  this  stunt 
with  an  automobile  and  then  went  to 
St.  Louis  where  he  leased  one  of  the 
early  pusher-type  bamboo  airplanes 
and   taught  himself  to  fly. 

His  flying  career  ended  beneath  an 
overturned  and  wrecked  plane.  He 
suffered  a  broken  collar  bone  and 
other  injuries.  When  he  recovered  he 
applied  for  a  flier's  license  and  this 
was  granted  by  the  Aero  Club  of 
America,   the  number   being   113. 

Park  gave  up  flying,  however,  al- 
though he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Glen  Curtiss,  airplane  designer  who 
died  last  year.  He  maintained  his 
Portland  bvisiness  during  his  aviation 
visit  to  the  East. 

The  Curtiss  Blue  Ribbon  engine 
with  which  the  airplane  was  equipped 
in  which  Park  took  his  pilot's  license 
test,  now  is  in  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion as  a  relic  of  early  aviation. 

Park  expects  to  visit  In  Portland 
the  next  10  days. 
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Boon  for  Blind 

Folk  Unable  to 

Read  Braille 

^ll^ng  Book'  Will  Be 
\Delnonstrated   in 


S.  F.  Tonight 


Totally  blind  since  birth,  but 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  all  time  in  work 
among  those  similarly  afflicted, 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
today  on  a  Transcontinental-West- 
ern airplane. 

Irwin's  trip  here  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  to  local 
blind  persons  and  those  interested 
in  the  blind  the  new  so-called  "talk- 
ing book"  for  persons  unable  to  use 
the  Braille  system  of  raised-letter 
reading. 

DEMONSTRATION  TONIGHT 

The  demonstration  will  take  place 
tonight  at  the  William  Taylor  Ho- 
tel. More  than  76  per  cent  of  the 
blind  are  said  to  be  in  this  class, 
due  to  faulty  sense  of  touch. 

The  book,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
a  development  of  the  phonograph. 
It  is  much  slower  in  its  rotation  and 
from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour  of 
sound  can  be  recorded  on  one  side 
of  a  record.  A  dozen  records,  each 
using  both  sides  for  recording,  will 
permit  vocalization  of  even  exceed- 
ingly long  novels.  The  Bible  in  its 
entirety  can  be  recorded  on  less 
than  10  records.  , 

The  records  are  flexible  and  very 
thin,  and  a  long  book  weighs  only 
about  what  two  or  three  ordinary 
records  would  weigh.  This  is  one 
of  the  leading  advantages,  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment plans  establishment  of  rotat- 
ing libraries  when  the  necessary 
machines  have  been  provided  for 
the  blind  of  the  nation. 

PLAN  ROTATING  LIBRARIES 

These  light  weight  records  make 
possible  such  rotating  libraries  as 
planned;  something  not  possible 
with  the  bulky  and  heavy  Braille 
system  books,  which  so  compara- 
tively few  can  read. 

The  machine  itself  is  a  triple 
combination,  adjusted  for  the  slow 
movement  used  for  the  talking 
books,  for  ordinary  speed  for  use  of 
the  conventional  records  for  enter- 
tainment purposes,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  radio  broadcasts  for  both 
educational  and  entertainment  fea- 
tures. 

The  local  demonstration  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  State 
home  teacher  of  the  blind.  The 
showing  will  begin  at  8:15  o'clock. 
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LONG  TALKIIiilLEECDRDS 
WILL  'READ'  FOR  BLIND 
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Specify  (Constructed   Discs    Demonstrated 
For  First  Time  In  California 


"Talking  books"  recorded  on  long-playing,  specially  con- 
structed phonograph  discs  were  demonstrated  officially 

the  first  time  in  California  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening 

tat  the  Los  Angeles  First    Methodist 


To  Start  Campaign 
Tn  about  three  months,  a  cam- 
paign to  interest  the  public  in  pro- 
viding phonographs  of  the  special 
type  required  will  be  launched  in 
Southern  California.  Those  blind 
who  can  afford  to  buy  the  phono- 
graphs will,  of  course,  do  so.  but 
many  hundreds  of  blind  children, 
men  and  women  are  hungering  for 
the  enlightenment  to  be  derived 
from  books  and  yet  would  be  un- 
able to  purchase  the  phonographs. 
The  records  will  be  furnished  free 
from  state  and  city  libraries  that 
include  a  section  of  their  shelves  Ejjj 

blind    literature.  j*W 
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FOR  BUND 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation  for 
j  the  Blind,  was  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  San  Francisco  today  on  a  Trans- 
continental Western  airplane  to  dem- 
onstrate his  latest  invention,  the 
"talking  book." 

*  "f  ne"*tovention,  devised  for  the 
blind  wjjo  are  unable  to  read  the 
Braille  system,  will  be  exhibited  to- 
night at  the  William  Taylor  Hotel 
before  a  blind  audience.  The  book 
is  a  phonograph  of  much  slower  ro- 
tation than  a  talking  machine,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  of1 
sound  can  be  recorded  on  one  side. 

Records  are  thin  and  flexible  and 
the  weight  of  the  instrument  is  ex- 
ceptionally light.  Long  novels  may 
be  recorded  on  a  dozen  records. 
The  government  plans  to  establish 
rotating  libraries  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  records  have  been  made. 


Church,  by  Robert  B.  Irwin,  execu- 
tive     director     of     the     American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  New 
City. 

Capacity  audiences  of  repre 
tive  blind  men  and  women  of  this 
section  of  the  state;  and  friend 
sponsors  of  the  movement,  to  pro- 
vide California  bHnri  with  equip- 
ment to  ei)if*y  InT'TdllHrTgNj^pks  at- 
tended. _ 

ew  Era  For  Blind 
Yes  t  e  r  d£ry**r«tafM«MlaaiMaM»a  r  k  e  rt 
[the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
(cultural    experience    of    blind    i 
women  and  children,  Mr.  Irwin  said. 
For  six  years  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  has  been  wat 
ing  development  of  sound  reproduc- 
tion  apparatus  with   a   view  to  ap- 
plying proved  and  tried  equipment 
as  mechanical  readers  to  the  many 
thousands  of  blind  who  are  unable 
to  read  by  the  touch   of  finger  tip 
to    raised    characters    on    sheets    of 
paper. 

Most  Can't  Read 
More  than  three-quarters  of  blind 
I  folk    cannot,    read    embossed    type. 

Some  are   unable   to  team   because  nf 

inadequate  sensitiveness  of  touch. 
Others  progress  QO  further  than  to 
spell  out  laboriously  one  teller  after 
the  other,  still  others  give  up  try- 
ing to  read  braille  or  the  other 
forms  of  raised  characters  after 
months  of  effort  lead  to  a  degree 
of  efficiency  that  at  best  is  but  an- 
other harrassment  to  their  already 
heavy   affliction. 

Machine  Developed 
Now,  as  the  result  of  two  years 
of    experiment    with    a    staff    ot 
sound  experts  and  a  studio  of  its 
own,    the    foundation    presents    to 
the   blind   of   the   United   States  a 
compact,    thirty-pound,    combina- 
tion radio  and  phonograph  which 
will    cost    less   than   $.'!0.   it   is   be- 
lieved. 
In    co-operation    with    the    United 
States  i  librai  j  of  Coi  I  is  pre- 

pared to  produce  books  both  eriu- 
nal  and  of  entertainment,  the 
words  of  which  are  read  mechan- 
ically to  the  sightless  listener  by  a 
trained  reader  drafted  from  the 
ranks  of  the  stage,  radio  studio  or 

publii  i  S'    platform. 
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B.  Irwin,  University  of 
Waihingtfck  graduate  and  executive 
diqtctor  ot  the  American  Foundation 
for  the 
Blind,  now 
on  a  nation- 
wide tour  to 
demon- 
etrate  h  i  s 
"Talking 
Book"  for 
the  blind, 
will  arrive 
in  Seattle 
today.  M  r. 
Irwin,  who 
lost  his 
sight  when 
he  was  5 
years  o  1  d, 
was  the 
first  gradu- 
ate of  the 
School  for 
the  Blind  at 

V  a  n  c  o  u-  Robert  B.  Irwin 
ver,  Wash.  After  working  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, he  attended  Harvard  where  he 
earned  his  master's  degree.  In  1909 
he  was  called  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
organize  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  under  the  Board  of  Education. 
Later  Mr.  Irwin  organized  the  Clear 
Type  Publishing  Company  which 
provides  books  for  sight-saving 
classes  throughout  the  world.  He 
also  organized  and  managed  the 
first  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  1931  which  was  attend- 
ed by  representatives  of  thirty- 
eeven  countries. 

Mr.  Irwin's  "Talking  Book"  revo- 
lutionizes methods  of  printing  for  the 
blind.  By  this  method,  an  entire 
book  may  be  recorded  on  long-play- 
ing records,  similar  to  phonograph 
discs. 

"Three-fourths  of  our  sightless 
population  have  a  sense  of  touch 
which  is  so  dull  as  to  make  it  virtual- 
ly impossible  to  learn  to  read  with 
their  fingers  to  any  satisfaction,"  he 
said.  "On  the  other  hand,  nearly 
every  blind  person  can  learn  to 
operate  the  simple  talking  machine 
which  is  used  in  reading  the  "Talking 
Books." 

During  his  stay  in  Seattle,  Mr. 
Irwin  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Griffiths.  He  will  be 
guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  at  the 
Griffiths  home  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day evening  at  8  o'clock  he  will  pre- 
side at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  j/t 


Till  W£1TE  man's  "talking-  leaves"  at  which  the  Indian 
"•'eled  are  to  emerge  from  the  figurative.  The  talk 
ing  Dook,  with  actual  vocal  powers  now  makes  its  debut 
Designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  this  invention,  which  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  phonograph,  is  destined  to  bring  the 
entire  field  of  literature  and  written  knowledge  within 
reach  of  those  who  dwell  in  darkness.  One  side  of  its  thin 
discs  can  be  played  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and 
so  fine  are  its  impressions  that  the  entire  Bible  can  be  re- 
corded on  less  than  10  records. 

The  Braille  system  of  raised-letter  reading,  it  is  said, 
leaves  over  70  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  their  dark  world, 
since  many  of  the  sightless  have  not  a  sufficiently  keen 
sense  of  touch  to  avail  themselves  of  this  medium  of  read- 
ing. The  talking  book  will  reach  all  the  blind.  It  even 
might  be  used  to  advantage  by  illiterate  persons  not  handi- 
capped by  loss  of  sight. 

While  the  vocal  volumes  will  be  a  boon  to  the  blind  to 
whom  Braille  books  are  closed,  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
raised  letter  tomes  will  become  obsolete.  The  sightless 
who  have  enjoyed  the  silence  while  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  present  and  past  through  fingering  the  Braille  pages 
will  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  their  peaceful  world.  The 
splendid  work  of  Braille  transcription  undertaken  by  Red 
Cross  workers  will  go  on  despite  this  remarkable  ---• 
vation 
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live  Association  Meeting 
6ie  fif  the  most  enthusiastic 
meefinf-s  the  Washington  Protec- 
tive' Association  of  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  Chamber  ol  LUWlllllie 
building  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Dr.  Edwin  J.  Brown,  Attorney 
Presley  Gill  and  others  made  im- 
pressive speeches.  Much  discussion 
was  given  to  the  new  "trade  mark 
brand"  that  will  be  used  by  the 
association  in  its  future  plans. 
Radio  Station  KVL  furnished 
a  fine  program.  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Geeselman  presented  the  associa- 
tion with  a  piano,  which  will  be 
reconditioned  by  blind  members  of 
the  association.  The  association 
after  four  months  boasts  of  a 
membership  of  180,  of  whom  160 
are  blind.  Every  seat  in  the  hall 
was  taken. 

*  *  * 
Noted  BlindJ^eturer  Speaks 
Undef*  I'ne  auspices  of  Mrs. 
Stanley  E.  Griffiths,  a  large  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  and  intensely 
interested  friends  assembled  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
Wednesday  evening  to  listen  to 
Prof.  Robert  Irwin,  blind  lecturer 
and  secretary  of  the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Blind  of  New 
York  and  former  student  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  in  a 
talk  and  demonstration  on  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  by  the  electrical 
transcription  method.  ^-^^^-" 
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books,"  which  will  either 
pr  entertain  them  by  a 
_jh-recording  arrange- 
ment, were  described  by  Robert 
B.  Irwin  of  New  York,  University 
of  Washington  graduate,  at  a 
demonstration  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  last  night.  f 
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While  on  his  vacation  in  the  West 
this  summer,  Mr.  Robert  Jfcrwin,  who 
Is  executive  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  situ- 
ated in  New  York  City,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  his  friends,  and 
friends  of  the  blind,  in  the  "Talking 
Book."  This  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  printing  for  the  blind,  and 
is  a.  recent  improvement  in  sound 
recording.  It  will  be  put  forth  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  a  few  months. 

"It  will  prove  the  greatest  boon  to 
the  sightless  since  the  invention  of 
Braille,  100  years  ago,"  declared  Mr. 
Erwin  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  | 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Grif-  j 
fiths,  where,  with  Mrs.  Erwin,  he  is 
a  guest  for  a  few  days. 

Friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths 
invited  to  meet  the  Erwins  at  the  tea 
hour  were  intensely  curious  about  j 
the  thin  green  records,  and  the  port-  I 
able  phonograph  in  the  drawing 
room,  and  plied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  |!rwin 
■with   questions. 

Machine  Easily   Operated 

Mr.  Erwin,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  country  on  education  for 
the  blind,  said  that  now  at  last  is 
made  feasible  a  book  adapted  to  in- 
dependent reading  by  the  blind,  for 
he  explained  one  can  easily  operate 
the  machine  after  a  few  simple  les- 
sons, whereas  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  blind  learn  to  use  Braille, 
due  to  the  fact  trial — srtwrrt  three 
fourths  of  the  blind  lose  their  sight 
after  they  are  grown, '  i't  is'extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  learn  to  read 
Braille. 

Mr.  Erwin,  who  has  been  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  for  years,  said 
the  Foundation  began  the  experi- 
ment about  a  year  ago  with  three 
objectives  in  mind — first  to  develop 
a  usable  record,  that  is,  one  that 
would  stand  up;  secondly,  one  not 
too  expensive ;  thirdly,  an  inexpen- 
sive talking  machine,  all  of  which 
has  just  been  about  completed.  At 
least  it  was  far  enough  along  for  Mr.  i 
Erwin  to  bring  with  him. 

These  records,  which  were  heard 
yesterday,  play  for  twenty  minutes, 
on  either  side,  and  get  in  around 
3,500  to  4,000  words,  about  fourteen 
records  constituting  a  whole  novel. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  re- 
ducing the  speed  of  the  revolutions, 
which  can  be  done  with  good  results 
from  speech,  and  by  making  the 
grooves  smaller  and  closer  to  the 
center.  All  this  decreases  the  sound 
but  with  radio  amplifier,  the  volume 
of  the  voice  is  increased. 


Sold  at   Cost 

It  is  Mr.  Erwin' s  hope  that  he  can' 
Interest  friends  of  the  blind  in  sup- 
plying them  with  machines,  which 
cost  between  $25  and  $30.  manufac- 
tured at  cost  by  the  Foundation.  The 
records  then  will  be  put  in  the  re- 
gional libraries  which  help  the  blind. 
The  one  in  Seattle  supplies  Braille 
books  to  the  blind  living  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. They  are  transported  free 
through  the  mail.  The  Library  of 
Congress  pays  for  these  books  and 
deposits  them  in  the  libraries,  which 
handle  the  expense  attendant  upon 
them.  When  a  plan  is  worked  out 
whereby  the  blind  have  their  own 
machines,  then  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress will  supply  these  records  for 
them. 

This  evening  Mr.  Erwin  will  give  a 
public  demonstration  of  his  "Talking 
Book"  at  8  o'clock  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  under  auspices  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Junior  League.  Tomorrow  he  will  go 
to  Tacoma  to  visit  his  parents. 

Mr.  Erwin,   happy  to  be  jln  Seattle, 

reminisced  with  many  of  his  old 
friends,  for  he  was  born  in  Vaughn, 
Wash.,  and  was  graduated  in  '06 
from  the  University  of  Washington. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths, continuing  their  friendship  at 
Harvard  and  throughout  the  years. 
Mrs.  Erwin,  who  is  making  her  first 
visit  here,  was  taking  her  husband's 
word  yesterday  for  the  grandeur  of 
J  Mount  Rainier,  for  its  superb  view 
from  the  Griffiths  terraces  was  ob- 
scured by  the  haze. 

Those  pouring  at  yesterday's  tea 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  Bentley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind; 
Mrs.  Cebert  Baillargeon,  president  of 
the  Junior  League;  Mrs.  Harry  Fargo 
Ostrander,  Mrs.  Edgar  Ames,  Mrs. 
Harry  Hartman  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Heussy. 


"Reading  Book"  for 
Blind  to  Be  Shown 


A  demonstration  of  a  newly-Invented 
"reading  book  for  the  blind,"  a  sp 
constructed  phonograph  record  with 
very  fine  recording  lines,  which  will  play 
for  a  half-hour,  will  be  given  v> 
day  afternoon  at  the  Beverly  Public 
Library  at   3.30   P.   M. 

The  records  arc  made  of  an  inde- 
structible, pliable  material,  so  that  they 
cm  be  mailed  or  rolled  up  and  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Eighl  of  them  contain  re- 
cordings equal  to  the  text  of  a  250- 
page    book.      The    records    may    bi 

with    special    ear     ph r    with    an 

ordinary  loud  speaker.  Careful  selection 
of  the  books  for  recording  will  be  made 
and  the  process  is  expected  to  be  an  in- 
expensive one.  so  thai  nearly  all  the 
blind   will   be  able   to  buy  them. 
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Libraries  to  Offer  Talking  Novels 

*  •  * 

Inventor   Rectirds   Full-Length   Books 
On  Disks  by  'Constant  Speed'  System 


"Sound  libraries' 
the  development  of  phonograph 
records,  playing  continuously  for  an 
hour  and  16  minutes,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Harris,  a  Los  Angeles  in- 
ventor of  sound-recording  machin- 
ery. The  disks  are  the  standard  16- 
inch  size  used  for  electrical  tran- 
scriptions. 

Mr.  Harris  explains  that  with  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  playing 
time  to  three  hours  about  35,000 
words  could  be  recorded  upon  both 


are  forecast  by  i  revolutions    a    minute    while    It    Is 
tracing  the  outer  tracks. 

The  change  in  speed  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  small  rub- 
ber wheel  which  travels  along  a  rod 
below  the  playing  disk  and  turns 
the  record  by  friction.  As  the  needle 
moves  from  the  center  of  the  record 
to  the  outside,  the  wheel  keeps  step 
j  directly  beneath. 

Electrical  transcriptions  are  played 
from  the  inside  beginning  at  a  point 
about  10  inches  from  the  spindle  to- 
ward the  outside  rim,  since  record- 
ing  problems   develop    toward     the 


sides    of    a    disk,    reading    at    an    center    This  playing  method  is  not 


average  speed  of  200  words  a 
minute.  The  New  Testament,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  reproduced  in  five 
or  six  records  and  an  ordinary 
length  novel  could  be  transcribed 
on  two  or  three  records. 

Extension  of  the  playing  time  un- 
der the  present  system  is  done  by 
more  efficient  use  of  the  sound 
track,  the  inventor  explained.  This 
is  not  achieved  either  by  crowding 
more  grooves  upon  a  record  or  by 
increasing  its  size.  The  inventor 
styles  it  "straight  line"  recording 
and  an  examination  of  the  grooves 
under  a  microscope  reveals  an  ap- 
i  parent  degree  of  regularity. 

A  simple  mechanical  device  keeps 
the  record  moving  past  the  needle 
at  a  constant  speed,  regardless  of 
its  position  in  relation  to  the  center 


new,  however,  having  been  used  in 
the  early  days  of  the  phonograph 
by  the  Pathe  company. 

There  are  generally  losses  in  most  , 
friction  drives  and  the  inventor  has 
not  revealed  just  how  he  prevents  I 
possible    changes    in    pitch    due    to 
slipping  of  the  friction  wheel. 

Manufacturing  costs  for  the  rec- 
ords are  no  greater  than  for  any 
other  form  of  transcription,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Harris;  but  he  believes 
that  the  reproducing  apparatus  can 
be  produced  far  more  cheaply  than 
the  average  phonograph  upon  the 
market.  It  could  also  be  attached 
to  the  family  radio,  he  said. 

The  Braille  Institute  has  inves- 
tigated the  machine  and  its  possi- 
bilities for  opening  new  fields  of 
entertainment    and    instruction    to 


of  the  disk.  Thus,  16-inch  records  i  the  blind,  especially  for  those  who 
revolve  at  the  rate  of  40  revolu-  i  do  not  read  Braille.  Mr.  Harris 
tions  a  minute  while  the  needle  is  I  moved  his  apparatus  recently  to  the 
following  the  inside  tracks,  and  are  Braille  Institute,  and  is  continuing 
reduced    to    a    minimum    of    eight  I  his  experiments  there. 
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'TALKING    BOOK    FOR 
THE  BUND" 

|  iss  Katharine  P.  Loring  of 
"Burnside,"  Pride's  Crossing,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  held  last  Wednes- 
day in  the  Beverly  Public  Library  when 
about  fifty  were  present  to  hear  Dr.  J. 
Stewart  Nagle,  field  secretary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  headquarters  of  which  are  at  125 
East  46th  street,  New  York.  Dr.  Nr.gle 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  and  demon- 
stration of  the  new  "Talking  Book  for 
the  Blind."  The  "book"  is  really  a 
phonograph  and  is  played  like  one,   the 


r.  Nagle  said  that  the  machine  is 
still  in  its  experimental  stages,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  a  commercial  product,  and 
would  be  used  by  blind  people  all  over 
the  world.  He  said  that  the  genius 
behind  the  organization  was  the  famous 
-Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  assistance  of  blind  people, 
like  herself.  He  said  that  it  was  through 
gifts  of  money  from  Mrs.  William  H. 
Moore  of  New  York  and  "Rockmarge," 
Pride's  Crossing,  The  Carnegie  Corpor- 
ation, and  one  other  friend,  that  the 
work  on  the  machine  was  made  possible. 
Among     those     present     were     Mrs. 


records    for    which    will    be    circulated    Moore,    Miss    Margaret    Franks,    M 


from  libraries  and  will  also  be  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Miss  Loring  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Beverly 
Library. 


rs. 


Keith  Merrill,  Miss  Frances  Kilham, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Roscoe  Thayer,  Miss  Grace 
M.  Payson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  P.  Dewey,  on  from  Minneapolis. 


A  little  of  the  history  of  the  founda- 
tion may  be  of  interest.  Experts  in 
work  for  the  blind  say  that  the  "Talk- 
ing Books"  represent  the  greatest  step 
forward  since  Braille  was  invented  over 
a   hundred  years  ago. 

i  ne  rounuanon  ^uegun  icn  yraia 
ago)  was  led  into  this  phonographic 
work  by  the  fact  that  of  the  114,000 
blind  people  in  America  it  was  found 
that  only  about  one-fourth  could  make 
use  of  or  read  raised  typed  books.  Even 
with  these  the  reading  was  usually  slow 
and  difficult  it  was  noticed,  so  that  a 
more  expeditious  method  of  reading  for 
the  blind  had  long  been  regarded  as  an 
urgent  need.  Also,  it  was  noted  that 
even  those  who  could  afford  to  buy 
Braille  books  did  not  get  many  on  ac- 
count of  their  bulk  and  clumsiness. 
After  years  of  study  as  to  how  best  to 
solve  these  problems  it  was  felt  that  in 
the  field  of  phonographic  record  produc- 
tion the  need  could  be  met.  The  Foun- 
dation then  opened  a  studio  in  which  to 
work  out  all  of  the  technical  problems 
involved.  It  was  then  that  the  gifts  of 
friends  helped  the  good  work  along. 

Dr.  Nagle  said:  "Two  types  of  in- 
expensive machines  which  blind  people 
can  easily  use  have  been  developed.  The 
one  is  an  electric  table  model  with  a 
dynamic  loud  speaker  (such  as  he  used), 
that  can  be  produced  for  $30.  The 
other  is  a  still  less  expensive  portable 
model  about  the  size  of  a  portable  type- 
writer, with  headphones."  Disc  record 
material  has  been  found  of  such  a  nature 
that  records  can  be  shipped  by  mail  and 
are  strong  enough  to  stand  usage  in  a 
circulating  library.  They  are  very  com- 
pact —  12  or  14  of  them  taking  ap- 
proximately 92,000  words,  which  is  in 
cubic  content  hardly  in  excess  of  the 
ink  copy  of  the  same  material.  The 
same  number  of  words  in  Braille  would 
fill  three  huge  volumes  occupying 
twenty-five  times  as  much  space  as  the 
thin  disc  records.  A  needle  has  been 
found  of  inexpensive  make  that  can  be 
used   indefinitely. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  told  the  story  of  Patricia,  illus- 
trative of  the  work  being  done  to  save 
blind  babies. 
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Printed  Matter  Now 
Available  to  Blind 
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REFLECTED  RAY 
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FLUCTUATIONS 


CURRENT 
FLUCTUATIONS 
CORRESPONDING 
TO  EACH 
CHARACTER. 
HERE   SEND 
IMPULSE 
TO  PROPEtt 
SWITCH 


Glenn  E.  Watson,  Detroit  inventor, 
(photo)  has  made  a  device  designed 
to  make  ordinary  printed  matter 
available  to  the  blind.  The  principle 
is  illustrated  above,  each  letter  being 
reproduced  by  a  tiny  phonograph. 

Book  Now  "Talkie" 
For  Blind  People 

Electric  Gadgets  Used  to 
Perfect  Innovation 


DETROIT,    Mich.    (>P)— A    machine 
that  makes  books  talk  is  the  newest 
device  upon  which  Glenn  E.  Watson,  i 
inventor,  is  working. 

With  a  rough  working  model  con- 
structed at  his  laboratories  here  he  i 
is  seeking  to  perfect  the  device  so 
that  the  blind  may  read  books  and ! 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  limited  pub-  I 
lications  now  available  in  the  raised ' 
letter,  or  Braille,  system. 


Old   Device  Adapted 

Watson  utilizes  a  device  that  was 
exhibited  in  London,  England,  in  1914 
which  differentiated  between  printed 
letters  by  an  electric  eye,  or  selenium 
cell.  The  famous  Steinmetz  and  his 
engineers  developed  it  until  a  differ- 
ent "buzz"  or  sound  could  be  made 
for  each  letter,  but  eventually  dropped 
the  idea  as  impractical. 

Translating  the  buzzes  correspond- 
ing to  each  letter  and  punctuation 
mark  was  a  task  too  great  for  the 
mind,  especially  when  the  various 
sounds  had  to  be  grouped  into  words. 

In  Watson's  device  at  a  guide  rod 
supports  a  letter  scanner  which  the 
reader  moves  across  the  printed  page 
at  will.  A  pencil  of  light  strikes  the 
page  and  is  reflected  back  to  the 
selenium  cell. 

Record  for  Each   Letter 

The  characteristic  impulse  of  the 
letter  selects  through  a  system  of  con- 
densers the  proper  magnet  which  «e- 
leases  a  tiny  phonograph  disc  upon 
which  has  been  recorded  the  corre- 
sponding spoken  letter.  The  dise  re- 
solves once  and  the  letter  is  heard 
through  earphones. 

There  is  a  small  disc  about  an  Inch 
in  diameter  for  each  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet. 

A  less  expensive  variation  of  the 
machine,  Watson  says,  could  be  made 
jto  raise  Braille  characters,  instead  of 
'actuating  the  pronouncing  system,  for 
readers  familiar  with  the  raised  let- 
ters. 
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Talking  Book'  Is 
New  Aid  to  Blind 

Demonstrate  Device  Here; 
Consider  Drive  to  Pur- 
chase Machines 

A  demonstration  of  the  "talking 
book."  a)  device  being  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  In 
New  York,  was  given  at  the  home  of 
C.  Nevison  Roberts,  728  North  Walnut 
street,  here  Friday  night.  About  40 
persons  were  present. 

The  demonstration  was  given  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin  of  New  York.  The 
machine  is  a  combination  phonograph 
and  radio.  Records  played  on  the  ma- 
chine are  made  of  very  thin  material. 
with  the  grooves  close  together  so  that 
it  takes  about  20  minutes  to  play  one 
record.  Books  are  transcribed  on  the 
records  by  expert  readers,  so  that  they 
may  be  available  to  the  blind,  especial- 
ly those  who  have  become  blind  late 
in  life  and  are  unable  to  read  Braille. 

Congress  each  year  makes  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  blind  and  Braille 
libraries  have  been  established.  As 
soon  as  enough  of  these  new  machines 
are  sold,  it  Is  understood  that  the  fed- 
eral government  will  use  a  part  of  this 
appropriation  for  records,  which  will 
be  sent  to  these  libraries  and  from  the 
libraries  to  blind  subscribers  without 
cost. 

Mr.  Irwin  said  that  the  machines 
are  comparatively  inexpensive  and  will 
be  purchased  by  many  blind  persons, 
but  there  are  others  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  them.  Within  the  next 
six  months  it  is  planned  to  have  a 
drive  of  some  sort  here  to  buy  the  ma- 
chines for  those  who  are  unable  to 
purchase  them.  The  foundation  for 
the  blind  will  underwrite  the  manu- 
facture of  the  machines  and  sell  them 
at  cost. 
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New  Device 
Reads  Print 
to  the  Blind 

Letters  Reproduced  as  Sound 

by  Photo-electric  Cell  and 

Loud  Speaker 


Berlin,  Aug:.  26 — An  invention  which 
promises  to  allow  the  blind  to  read  has 
been  made  by  Georg  Schutkowski.  a 
Berlin  engineers.  It  is  based  on  "optical 
congruency."  It  applies  photo-electric 
cells,  now  used  for  the  detection  of  dif- 
fering intensities  of  light,  to  the  detec- 
tion of  differing  forms  and  figures. 

From  a  letter,  or  figure,  two  cor- 
responding pictures  are  produced  by 
photography.  Projected  on  top  of  each 
other,  the  two  pictures  are  completely 
covering. 

In  the  device  of  Sohufkowski  a  nega- 
tive film  of  a  common  printed  alphabet 
is  put  into  a  revolving  drum,  which  has 
windows  at  regular  intervals.  An  opti- 
cal lens  combination  projects  the  orig- 
inal black  print  alphabet  onto  the  win- 
dows of  the  drum,  in  which  the  negative 
picture  is  located  in  reverse  position. 
When  the  projected  black  print  letter 
falls  on  the  proper  negative  of  the  drum, 
complete  darkness  is  produced  behind 
the  film,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second. 
A  photo-electric  cell,  which  is  placed  be- 
hind the  drum,  consequently  is  in  dark- 
ness for  this  time.  Attached  to  the 
photo-electric  cell  is  an  arresting  magnet, 
which  for  the  fraction  of  the  second 
stops  the  motion  of  the  drum  and  con- 
nects the  current  of  an  electric  phono- 
graph to  a  loud-speaker.  The  phonograph 
reoord  has  at  the  given  place  the  cor- 
responding letter  in  speeah.  So  the 
printed  letter  is  reproduced  as  sound. 
The  blind  man  thus  hears  the  letter  which 
is  printed  in  the  original  print. 

It  is  also  possible  to  let  him  feel  it 
instead  of  hearing.  To  this  purpose  the 
current  moves  the  letters  of  a  Braille 
alphabet  which   are   fixed   on    levers. 

The  same  principle  could  be  of  course 
applied  to  translating  letters  into  secret 
codes,  or  letters  into  figures,  or  letters 
of  a  language  into  tlio  sound  of  anothei 
one.  But  the  chief  application  projected 
is  for  the  use  of  1he  blind  to  allow  therr 
to  hear  or  feel   ordinary   print. 

Demonstrating  a  "talking  book," 
an  invention  by  which  the  MiaA.can 
have  books  to  read  to  them  by 
phonograph  records  instead  of  Braille, 
Robert  B.  Ervvin,  executive  secretary 
for  the  American  foundation  for  the 
blind,  is  touring  northwest  cities  this 
month.  While  it  i*  not  expected 
that  this  new  invention  will  ever  take 
the  place  ofBraille,  it  is  very  helpful 
to  those  who"  Ua »«  last  their  sight. 
Mr.  Erwin,  who  now  lives  in  New 
York,  is  a  former  Washington  man 
and  an  alumnus  of  University  of 
Washington. 
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The  Talking  Book — Records  and  Reproducer 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 


The  Talking  Book,  which  will  open  a  new 
door  to  literature  for  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  cannot  read  with  their  fingers, 
is  steadily  making  progress  toward  com- 
pletion. The  photograph  shows  the  latest 
type  of  reproducing  machine  developed  fit 
the  Experimental  Sound-Recording  Studio 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
This  machine  is  approximately  fifteen 
inches  square  by  eleven  inches  deep,  weighs 
thirty  pounds,  and,  at  present  prices  of  ma- 
terial and  labor,  can  be  built  in  quantities 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  lower  half  of  the  instrument  con- 
tains the  electric  motor  and  turntable,  while 
the  upper  half  houses  the  amplifier,  radio 
set.  and  loud-speaker.  The  instrument  has 
various  controls  which  make  possible  a 
variation  in  speed,  tone,  and  volume  of  the 
reproduced  sound,  thus  giving  the  reader 
an  opportunity  to  alter  the  sound  to  suit 
his  personal  requirements.  The  case  may  be 


closed  and  the  entire  instrument  carried 
as  a  suitcase. 

Head  phones  weighing  only  a  few  ounces 
may  be  plugged  into  the  Talking  Book  re- 
producer when  desired.  The  action  of 
plugging  the  head  phones  into  the  Talking 
Book  reproducer  automatically  disconnects 
the  loud-speaker.  This  feature  is  very  use- 
ful when  the  reader  wishes  to  listen  to  a 
book  without  disturbing  others. 

A  model  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  instrument  shown  in  the  photograph 
has  been  designed  for  use  where  electric 
current  is  not  available.  It  consists  of  a 
spring-driven  turntable,  electric  pick-up, 
and  head  phones.  At  present  prices  of  ma- 
terial and  labor,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
spring-driven  model  can  be  constructed  in 
quantities  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
twenty  dollars  each. 

Both  machines  will  be  subjected  to  very 
thorough  tests  before  final  adoption. 


OlU< t  Vapors  in  Atmosphere  as  Necessary 
To  Life  as  Ozone — Flipping  Pennies 


The    "Reading    Machine" 
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Inventor,   Gcoig  Schutkowski   of  Berlin. 
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Words    Are    SpeHed    Out   by   a 
New  German  Invention. 

GEORG  SCHUTKOWSKI  of  Ber- 
lin has  invented  a  machine 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
blind  to  read  a  book  or  a  news- 
paper with  their  ears.  Printed 
words  arc  spelled  out  letter  by  let- 
ter from  a  loud-speaker,  a  process 
which  sounds  slow,  but  which  is  in 
reality  about  as  rapid  as  feeling  the 
raised  letters  of  the  braille  alpha- 
bet. 

Like  all  Germans,  Schutkowski 
loves  strong,  high-sounding  and 
learned  language.  Ask  him  about 
the  basic  principle  of  his  apparatus 
and  he  talks  "optical  congruence." 
By  this  he  means  something  with 
which  every  schoolboy  who  has 
ever  studied  geometry  is  familiar. 


In    some    propositions    of    Euclid, 

for  example,   the  student   is  asked 

to    prove    that    two    triangles    with 

identical  angles  and  sides  are  really 

j  equal.  He  is  directed  to   place  one 

j  triangle   upon   the   other   and   thus 

to   satisfy   himself    that   they  coin- 

cide  in  every  particular.    He  might 

|  just    as   well    have    made    identical 

lantern  slides  of  the  triangles  and 

superimposed    them   by   light  on    a 

screen.    The  two  images  would  co 

incide.    It  is  this  that  Schutkowski 

calls  "optical  congruence." 

How  the  Device  Work*. 
The   principle   is  really  very  sim 
pie.    A  line   of  print  to   be  read   is 
photographed    on    a    strip    of    fil 
placed  horizontally   in   an   open   r 
tatable    drum.     Each    letter,    as    i 
every    photographic    negative,     ap 
pears     as     a     white      tiansparenc 
against  a  black   ground.    Near   th 
drum   the    letters    of    the   alphabet, 
similarly  photographed,  are  set  up 


in  a  line.  Pass  a  beam  through  this 
alphabet  and  let  it  then  fall  on  the 
revolving  drum  carrying  the  line  to 
be  read.  When  two  "A's"  are  in 
congruence  the  beam  can  travel 
through  and  fall  on  a  photoelectric 
cell  behind  the  "A"  of  the  drum, 
but  only  then.  At  once  electric 
mechanism  is  actuated  and  from  a 
loud-speaker  the  sound  of  "A" 
comes. 

So  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  scanned  over  and  over 
again  by  the  beam  of  light  and 
thrown  over  the  letters  of  the  ro- 
tating drum.  Whenever  congruent 
letters  are  in  the  beam  the  loud- 
speaker utters  the  proper  letter- 
sound. 

If  the  blind  reader  prefers  the 
braille  system  of  feeling  raised  let- 
ters, Schutkowski  is  not  the  man  to 
say  to  him  nay.  The  letters  can  be 
placed  on  a  moving  circular  strip 
and  halted  whenever  the  right  one 
on  the  drum  happens  to  be  in  line 
with  its  fellow  on  the  fixed  alpha 
1  bet. 
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BLINDSQOtfTOGET 
-VtiOKS'  THAT  TALK 

Development    of    Low  -  Price 

Phonograph  and  Records  Is 

Reported  by  Foundation. 

1  Continued  distribution  of  radios 
to  needy  blind  persons,  progress  in 
developing  books  for  the  blind  on 
phonograph  records,  perfection  of 
a  new  braille  typewriter  and  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  clear- 
ing house  for  braille  literature 
were  among  the  accomplishments 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  th* 
Blind  last  year,  according  to  a  re- 
port to  the  organization's  board 
of  trustees  at  their  annual  meeting 
yesterday. 

M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the  [ 
foundation,  submitted  the  report  at 
the  meeting  at  the  foundation  of- 
fice, 125  East  Forty-sixth  Street. 
He  said  126  radios  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  1933  free  to  the  needy 
blind  in  twenty-one  States,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  distributed  by 
the  foundation  to  4.428. 

Discussing  the  development  of 
"the  talking  book,"  Mr.  Migel  re- 
called that  with  the  help  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Moore  and  others,  an  experi- ] 
mental  sound  recording  studio  had 
been  set  up,  as  was  reported  last 
year.  "Good  progress  has  been 
made,"  he  said,  and  two  types  of 
talking  machines,  which  can  be 
produced  in  quantity  at  about  $20 
and  $30  each,  respectively,  have 
been  designed. 

Mr.  Migel,  a  New  Yorker,   again 
was  chosen  president. 
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BLIND   PERSONS 
SOON  TO  RECEIVE 
"TALKING  BOOK" 

Development    of   Low   Price 

Phonograph  and  Records 

Is    Reported    by 

Foundation. 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  2 — Continued  dis- 
tribution or  radios  to  needy  blind  per- 
sons, progress  in  developing  books  for 
the  blind  on  phonograph  records,  per- 
fection of  a  new  braille  typewriter  and 
establishment  of  an  international 
clearing  house  for  braille  literature 
were  among  the  accomplishments  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
last  year,  according  to  a  report  to  the 
organizations  board  of  trustees. 

M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the  founda- 
tion, submitted  the  report.  He  said  126 
radios  had  been  distributed  in  1933  free 
to  the  needy  blind  in  21  states,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  distributed  by 
the  foundation  to  412S. 

Discussing  the  development  of  "the 
talking  book,"  Mr.  Migel  recalled  that 
Kith  ths  help  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, Mrs.  William  H.  Moore  and 
others,  an  experimental  sound  record- 
tudio  had  been  set  up,  as  was  re- 
ported last  year.  "Good  progress  has 
been  made,"  he  said,  and  two  types  of 
talking  machines,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  quantity  at  about  $20  and  $30 
each,  respectively,  have  been  designed. 
He  said  also  that  a  phonograph  record 
had  been  developed  which  can  be 
produced  in  quantity  at  about  $20  and 
$30  each,  respectively,  have  been  de- 
signed. He  said  also  that  a  phono- 
graph record  had  been  developed  which 
be  shipped  through  the  mails  with- 
damage.  While  some  refinements 
still  must  be  worked  out  before  the 
books  can  be  placed  on  the  market, 
he  added,  "it  is  believed,  however,  that 
minor  matters  can  be  disposed  of 
shortly." 

"In  informal  conversations,"  he  said, 
"the  officials  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress have  promised  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  ready  to  set  up  talking 
book  libraries  when  they  can  be  as- 
sured that  a  reasonable  number  of 
blind  people  will  be  provided  with 
talking  machines,  with  which  to  read 
talking  books.  In  view  of  the  prog- 
ress made,  it  is  pVoposed  that  a  nation- 
wide movement  be  launched,  inducing 
local  communities  to  supply  their  blind 
people  with  talking  machines." 


'Talking  Book'  Idea 
Comes  to  Aid  of  Blind 


"If  only  ibooks  could  talk!" 

This  wirfi  has  been  ever  present  in 
the  mind  of  Robert  B.  Irwin  since  his 
childhood  days:  in  fact,  since  he  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  5  years.  And 
now  he  is  on  the  point  of  making  this 
dream  of  a  lifetime  come  true. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  with  a  master  of  arts  de- 
gree from  Harvard — though  blind,  he 
helped  work  his  way  through  college 
by  selling,  of  all  things,  stereoptician 
views! — Mr.  Irwin  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind  and  is  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
with  offices  at  125  East  Forty-sixth 
street,  New  York  city. 

Lack  of  sight  does  not  prevent  him 
from  commuting  daily  between  his 
office  and  his  home  at  36  Elston  road, 
Upper  Montclalr.  He  and  his  wife  have 
lived  in  Newark's  suburb  ever  since  he 
came  East  ten  years  ago  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  foundation. 

Talking  books  come  within  the  range 
of  practicability  by  perfection  of  a  de- 
vice on  which  Mr.  Irwin  and  several 
associates  have  been  working  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  apparatus  i3 
similar  to  a  phonograph  and  it  can  be 
used  also  with  a  radio  attachment. 

The  research  work  was  financed  by 
grants  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  funds  from  other  private  sources. 
Engineers  and  technicians  from  the 
R.  C.  A.-Victor  staff  and  from  the 
Western  Electric  laboratories  have  co- 
operated in  solving  the  technical  prob- 
lems involved  in  Mr.  Irwin's  idea. 

Ever  since  Thomas  A.  Edison  pro- 
duced the  first  successful  talking  ma- 
chine it  has  been  obvious  that  any 
dictated  material  could  be  reproduced 
on  records.  But  the  reproduction  was 
costly,  prohibitively  so  when  it  came 
to  transcribing  entire  books. 

Therefore,  despite  the  advances  in 
the  science  of  sound  reproduction, 
blind  persons  have  hPd  to  master  the 
Braille  alphabet  to  gain  access  to  even 
a  tiny  portion  of  the  world's  literature,  J 
or  else  have  had  to  incur  the  expense 
of  hiring  readers. 

Now   Mr.    Irwin   and   his   technicians 
have  found  an  inexpensive  process  for  j 
making  the   records.    In   all   likelihood  | 
the  records  will  be  of  cellulose  acetate  | 
and  will  be  light  in  weight  and  flexible, 
thus    making    for    easy    packing    and 
transporting. 

Special   Recording  Machines. 

Special  phonograph-like  machines 
will  be  needed  to  "play"  these  records, 
and  these  machines  are  now  being 
designed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

"This  new  aid  for  the  blind,"  he 
explained  yesterday,  "will  not  be  a 
commercial  proposition  at  all.  It  will 
be  a  co-operative  undertaking,  with 
the  federal  government  and  state  gov- 
ernments and  private  philanthropic 
groups  assisting  us.   - 


"Through  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington  the  United  States  allots 
$100,000  a  year  for  the  printing  of 
books  in  Braille  for  the  blind.  One  of 
ex-President  Hoover's  last  actions  in 
office  was  to  sign  a  new  bill  that  per- 
mits the  Library  of  Congress  to  use 
some  of  this  allotment  for  'talking 
book'  records. 

"Our  idea  is  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  would  maintain  a  central 
supply  of  these  records,  Just  as  it  does 
of  Braille  books,  and  would  mail  them 
to  blind  persons  on  the  same  basis.  It 
would  be  up  to  the  various  states  to 
supply  their  indigent  blind  with  the 
machines  on  which  these  records  could 
be  used.  Sightless  persons  able  to  do 
so  would  be  expected  to  purchase  their 
own  machines,  the  price  of  which  will 
be  moderate. 

Much  Time  Saved. 

"An  average^length  novel  of  some 
90,000  words  requires  three  bulky  books 
of  Braille,  even  under  the  modern 
method  of  transcribing  on  both  sides. 
The  average  blind  reader  of  Braille 
cannot  do  much  better  than  sixty,  or 
maybe  a  hundred,  words  a  minute. 

"The  talking  books  will  put  an  en- 
tire 90,000-word  novel  on  a  dozen  or 
fourteen  double-disc  records  and  trfey 
can  be  run  off  on  the  machine  at  a 
rate  of  200  words  a  minute,  or  slower 
If  the  blind  person  does  not  enjoy 
'reading'  so  fast. 

"It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that 
the  talking  books  would  be  confined  to 
novels  and  other  recreational  reading. 
They  will  open  up  new  fields  for_jhe 
education  of  the  blind  becau^j^r  the 
superiority  of   instructloa^|jP^wce." 

The  *ig\kln]^jjg0t0tEmins  will  be 
manufactured  in  several  models.  One 
will  be  an  all-electric  and  will  include 
a  radio  set.  The  built-in  loudspeaker 
also  will  reproduce  the  sounds  on  the 
records. 

Various  Needs  Met. 

When  a  blind  person  wants  to  "read" 
without  disturbing  others  in  the  room 
he  puts  on  a  radio  headset,  and  when 
he  plugs  in  automatically  cuts  off  the 
loudspeaker.  Another  model  is  wound 
up  by  a  handle,  like  the  old-fashioned 
phonograph,  and  is  particularly  suited 
for  places  not  wired  for  electricity. 

It  is  likely  that  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
State  Board  of  Control  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  will  give  sympathetic 
heed  to  the  invention  of  the  Montclalr 
man  and  his  associates.  There  are  be- 
tween 2.000  and  3.000  blind  persons  on 
the  lists  of  the  New  Jersey  commission. 

The  state  might  make  arrangements 
for  giving  the  talking  book  machines 
to  some  of  these,  just  as  it  now  ar- 
ranges to  pay  for  readers  for  blind 
students.  Appeals  might  also  be  made 
to  private  philanthropy  to  aid  the 
cause,  Mr.  Irwin  said   yestawMy. 
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Tt|EOTANT(1AL-F,LECTBIG  "eyes" 
whereby  the  blind  will  be  able  to  read 
ordin- ■■•>•  print,  were  demonstrated  at  the 
scientific  exposition  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
this  week,  and  it  was  announced  that  ex- 
perimental machinery  is  expected  soon  to 
produce  results  that  will  make  it  practical 
to  manufacture  the  accessory  for  general 
vise.  The  latest  device,  one  of  a  series  built 
in  recent  years  of  research,  uses  a  photo- 
electric cell  which  scans  an  ordinary  print- 
ed page  and  reproduces  it  in  raised  letters 
punched  on  a  sheet  of  metal  foil. 

While  the  "eyes"  are  still  in  process  of 
development,  it  has  been  carried  far 
enough  that  scientists  can  point  with  satis- 
faction to  the  results  of  their  efforts.  That 
the  achievement  is  one  of  importance  is 
easily  recognized,  for  it  will  mean  a  great- 
er measure  of  independence  for  men  and 
Avomcn  who  must  live  in  darkness.  It  will 
bring  to  them,  quickly  and  immediately, 
the  happenings  of  the  day  as  they  appear 
in  the  newspapers,  the  stories  flowing  from 
the  pens  of  the  modern  fiction  writers  and 
the  thoughtful  writings  of  economists,  phil- 
osophers and  historians.  They  will  no 
longer  be  forced  to  enjoy  these  things  "sec- 
ond-hand," through  the  eyes  of  their  more 
fortunate  fellows  who  must  take  the  time 
to  read  to  them,  however  gladly  they  may 
do  BO. 

There  is  companionship  in  the  written 
word,  a  solace  for  loneliness  that  man 
should  not  be  compelled  to  forego.        ^S 
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'Talking  Wire'  from  Hollywood 
To  Aid  in  Identifying  Criminals 

It's  Called  the  Magnegraph  and  Its  Recording  and. 

Reproducing  Are  Almost  Instantaneous — Tlumhs 

to  Bit  of  Steel  and  System  of  Magnetism 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


HOLLYWOOD,  Calif.— Almost  in- 
stantaneous recording  and  reproduc- 
ing— at  a  distance,  possibly,  of  sev- 
eral miles — of  the  voices  of  sus- 
pected criminals,  is  one  of  the  many 
uses  to  which  an  ingenious  new  de- 
vice known  as  the  "talking  wire" 
may  be  put. 

The  making  of  "sound  books"  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  and  the  per- 
manent recording  of  business  mat- 
ters, and  state  or  educational 
subjects,  also  are  among  the  fields 
in  which  this  simple  machine, 
called  the  "magnegraph"  is  capable 
of  serving. 

Early  last  month  guests  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Hollywood 
Community  Chorus  were  mystified 
by  the  surprise  presentation  of  a 
short  skit  that  emanated  from  a 
concealed  loudspeaker.  Inquiry  re- 
vealed that  the  two  voices  heard 
came  from  a  peculiar  sort  of  phono- 
graph and  had  been  recorded  only 
a  short  time  previously. 

During  the  summer  of  1931  a 
young  Hollywood  inventor  completed 
three  years  of  intensive  research 
that  brought  to  fruition  a  dream 
first  conceived  by  a  Scandinavian- 
American,  Mr.  Valdemar  Paulson,  30 
years  ago.  Mr.  Delmar  Whitson,  the 
inventor,  succeeded  by  a  system  of ' 
magnetism  in  recording  on  a  single 
steel  wire,  running  between  two  re- 
volving spools  that  surmount  a  small 
cabinet,  music,  the  human  voice  or 


any  other  desired  sound.  The  mag- 
negraph bids  fair  to  *  revolutionize 
sound  recording,  for  not  only  can 
the  subject  matter  be  played  back 
immediately,  but  it  may  also  be 
erased  at  will  and  replaced  by  some 
sound  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. 

Added  to  this  the  human  voice, 
for  instance,  comes  from  th3  loud- 
speaker in  an  entirely  natural  man- 
ner that  is  free  from  any  suggestion 
of  metallic  reproduction  and  which 
may  be  made  louder  or  softer,  faster 
or  slower  as  desired. 

Sount  is  imprinted  by  magnetism 
through  the  medium  of  an  ordinary 
microphone,  but  all  the  costly  proc- 
ess that  accompanies  recording  on 
discs  or  film  is  eliminated  as  is  the 
period  of  waiting  between  the  oper- 
ations of  recording  and  playing  back 
under  these  methods.  Not  only  does 
the  magnegraph  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  revolutionizing  sound  in  motion 
pictures,  but  it  holds  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities in  many  other  fields. 

Already  the  magnegraph  has  re- 
ceived interested  visits  from  profes- 
sors and  students  of  engineering, 
while  several  models  have  been  per- 
fected for  the  commercial  market, 
including  a  combined  magnegraph, 
radio  and  phonograph  for  the  home 
and  a  small  set  for  use  in  offices. 
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"Forget  Sentiment!"  In  Aiding  Blind 

*     *     *     *  *     *     *     * 

Authorities  Stress  This  Axiom  As  Cardinal  Principle  In  Modern  Care  and 

Treatment  of  Sightless 


B     RUTH    WORK  IS 
Central  Press  Writer 

New  York.  Jan.  17 — The  blind  per- 
son is  not  "blind"  in  the  pppular  con- 
ception of  the  term.  He  is  not  handi- 
capped— that  is,  to  the  extent  the 
public  believes  him  to  be.  This  is 
the  fundamental  principle  on  which 
modern  treatment  of  the  blind  is 
based. 

Recent  charges  of  mismanagement 
in  a  small  private  home  for  blind 
children  in  New  Jersey  focussed  at- 
tention on  the  subject  of  how  the 
blind  may  be  helped,  and  this  corre- 
spondent sought  out  authorities  to 
learn  just  what  is  considered  the  best 
and   most  modern   method. 

Speaking  with  workers  with  the 
blind,  some  of  them  blind  themselves, 
the  attitude  that  blind  persons  are 
not  different  from  others  is  the  most 
impressive  reaction.  Hearing  blind 
men  and  women  employ  the  vocabu- 
lary of  sighted  persons,  whether 
from  unconscious  imitation,  gallant- 
ry or  actual  triumph  over  their  limi- 
tation, the  point  is  further  stressed. 
The  blind  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman, 
aside  from  the  one  deficiency,  is  ev- 
en as  you  and  I. 


T  ]t,  the  "talking  book,"  latest  aid  for  blind.    Contents  of  books  shown 
are  contained   in  a  ten    records.    K;jI<;\>.  children   reading  braille  in  New 


York  Institute  for  Education  of  Mind. 
American  Foundation  for  Blind. 

Decries  "Sentimentality" 
Edward  B.  Van  Cleve,  principal  of 
the  New  Yrn-k  institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  referred,  to  the 
New  Jersey  incident  to  emphasize, 
this  point. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  distressed  it 
makes  me  when  an  incident  like  this 
concerning  the  blind  is  brought  up," 
he  said.  "I  would  rather  the  situa- 
tion were  never  generally  known 
than  that  the  blind  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  light  in  which  they  are 
invariably  presented  to  the  public 
in  a  story  of  this  nature. 

''Here  the  statement  is  made  that 
blind  children  cannot  be  naughty 
like  sighted  children,  that  they  can't 
steal,  or  run  away.  How  utterly 
false!     What     sickly     sentimentality! 


Inset,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  director  oi 

I  spend  much  of  my  time  preach- 
ing of  the  blind  boy  or  girl,  what 
Shylock  preached  of  the  Jew.  that  he 
has   feelings,   desires,   apltudes. 

"Forget  Sentiment*' 

"If  only,  in  dealins  with  the  blind, 
iha  public  could  forget  sentiment! 
Sentiment  has   no  do   with   it. 

What  the  blind  need  is  not  sentiment, 
but  a  chance.  They  don't  want  to  be 
beneficiaries    of    |  funds,      tiiey 

don't  want  help,  they  want  to  work 
as  you  and  I  work.  There  are  blind 
pecple  with  fine  cap  bilities,  just  as 
there  are  seeing  picple  who  are  no 
good,  and  see  pie  with  capabil- 

ities.    The  troubl  think     of! 

their  blindness  before  we  consider! 
their  abilities." 

Going    <  nv  yan 

Cleve,  Robert   B.    hv, ,  utivo  di- 

rector   of    the  Foundation 
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'or  the  Blind,  himself  blind  since  ear- 
ly childhood,  declared  that  much  of 
Ihe  work  in  industry  could  be  done 
by  the  blind,  if  employers  would  only 
give  them  a  chance.  Since,  however, 
many  employers  are  unaware  of  this 
fact,  special  shops  lor  the  sightless 
are  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
employment. 

Educating  t  lie  Public 

"Our  task  is  quite  as  much  edu- 
cating the  public  as  it  is  educating 
the  blind,"  he  said  of  his  organiza- 
tion. "There  is  much  the  blind  could 
do  if  they  were  permitted  to  believe 
they  could  do  it,  but  often  they  are 
persuaded  that  they  can't.  One  job 
of  the  visiting  teachers  for  the  blind  | 
is  to  instruct  the  family  on  what  the 
blind  members  can  do." 

Mr.  Irwin  described  education  of 
blind  children  as  training  the  child 
so  handicapped  to  live  and  hold  his 
own  in  a  community  of  seeing  peo- 
ple. The  public  has  a  tendency  to 
overemphasize  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness. It  must  be  taught  to  make  a 
just  appraisal  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind  as  well  as  their  limitations, 
he  said. 

Census  of  Blind 

The  census  of  1930  placed  the*  num- 
ber of  blind  in  the  United  States  at 
63,000.  This  figure,  however,  is 
considered  too  low,  the  estimate  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
ISlind  in  1929  placing  the  number  at 
114,000,  or  one  blind  person  for  ev- 
ery thousand  of  our  population. 

Educational  methods  for  the  blind, 
and  special  apparatus  enabling  the 
blind  student  to  pursue  every  sub- 
ject the  student  with  sight  can  pur- 
sue, have  reached  a  high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency. But  the  fact  remains  that 
65  per  cent  of  blindness  comes  in 
adult  life.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
adult  blind  learn  to  read  or  write 
braille  with  ease.  For  them  the  elab- 
orate machinery  for  perceiving  fact- 
ually what  the  person  with  sight  per- 
ceives visually  is  useless. 

The  "Talking  Book" 

A  ray  of  light  in  the  horizon  of; 
these  doubly  handicapped — doubly 
handicapped  because  they  receive 
their  affliction  too  late  to  "learn  to 
be  blind" — is  the  "talking  book,"  one 
of    the     most     spectacular      develop- 1 

ments  in  recent  work  for  the  blind. 
The  "talking  book"  is  now  nearing 
completion  in  the  American  Found- 
ation studio  under  the  direction  of 
J.  O.  Kleber,  engineer.  This  is  a 
combination  and  phonograph  with 
nen-breakable  records  made  of  cel- 
lulose acetate.  A  book  of  90,000  to 
100,000  words  can  be  recorded  on  14 
paper  thin  double-faced  records 
which  combined  are  less  than  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Each  record  holds  7,- 
1110  words,  or  3,600  words  on  each 
ad  takes  from  18  to  20  minutes 
to  play.  Thus  it  requires  ten  hours 
to  hear  a  book  of  average  length 
read,  or  "to  road  the  book,"  the  ex- 
pression invariably  used  in  the  stu- 
dio. , 


Largely  Among  Poor 
Asked  if  the  blind  are  absorbed  in- 
to industry  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess, Charles  B.  Hayes,  field  director 
of  the  American  Foundation,  point- 
ed out  that  blindness  is  largely  a 
condition  among  the  poor.  "You 
can't  expect  an  unskilled  individual, 
on  becoming  blind,  to  become  an  ex- 
pert. People  who  become  blind  do 
take  up  definite  occupations,  some  of 
them  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
"The  average  blind  person  who 
has  no  other  handicap  than  blind- 
ness, who  is  well  trained  and  equal 
to  a  well  trained  seeing  person,  finds 
little  difficulty  in  fitting  himself  into 
vocations  which  are  carried  on  by 
seeing  people." 

There  are  two  methods  of  training 
blind  children,  the  institution  and 
the  public  school.  The  institution  is 
a  boarding  school,  attended  by  pu- 
pils from  all  parts  of  a  state,  to  re- 
ceive a  training  peculiarly  fitted  to 
their  needs. 

Vrgn  Public  School  Training 

Other    educators    hold    that     where 
there    are    enough    blind    children    in 
one   city   to     make     special      classes 
practicable,   the  public   school   is    the , 
place  to  train  them. 

"Keep  them  living  in  the  seeing 
world,"  declares  Mr.  Irwin.  "In  the 
pulic  school  the  blind  children  spend  \ 
part  of  their  time  in  special  classes 
but  recite  with  seeing  children,  and 
play  with  seeing  children.  If  they 
can  compete  with  the  seeing  in  the 
classroom,  they  can  compete  with  the 
seeing   in   later   life." 
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MAIfES    NEW    CONNECTION 

Ann  Caldwell  Associated  With 
Foundation  For  Blind. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Stearns  is  In  receipt 
of  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
Miss  Ann  Caldwell,  telling  of  the 
writer's  association  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
with  which  organization  she  be- 
came affiliated  on  the  first  of  the 
month.  Her  duties,  it  is  gleaned 
from  the  letter,  relate  to  organiza- 
tion phases,  extending  over  quite 
a   number  of  states. 

This  institution  is  not  a  school 
for  the  blind,  as  might  be  inferred, 
but  is  devoted  to  research  work  in 
their  behalf  and  the  promotion  of 
"reading"  among  those  of  the  blind 
who  are  too  far  advanced  in  years 
to  take  up  the  Braille  system,  be- 
cause their  finger  tips  are  no  j 
longer    sufficiently    sensitive. 
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Books  That  Talk 

Thousands  who  dwell  in  darkness  will  soon 
be  able  to  hear  worth-while  books  read  to  them 
in  a  pleasant  voice,  merely  by  pressing  a  but- 
ton. In  April,  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
start  distributing  the  first  of  the  "talking 
books",  which  Robert  B.  Irwin,  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  calls  "the 
most  sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
since  the  introduction  of  Braille  (bral)  100 
years  ago". 

Braille,  a  touch  system  of  raised  dots  in- 
vented by  a  French  teacher,  is  a  tedious 
method  of  reading,  even  for  those  who  can 
master  it.  More  than  80,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  became  blind  too  late  in  life  to 
learn  it.  They  will  be  among  the  first  to  use 
and  enjoy  the  talking  books. 

These  "books"  are  lightweight  sound  rec- 
ords, which  may  easily  be  shipped  by  mail. 
They  will  be  sent  to  various  free  talking  book 
libraries  which  the  Library  of  Congress  plans 
to  establish  throughout  the  country.  The  rec- 
ords are  played  on  a  special  machine — a  com- 
bination electric  phonograph  and  radio  set — 
which  is  small  and  light  enough  to  be  carried 
in  a  suit  case. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
launching  a  campaign  for  $150,000,  so  that 
5,000  of  these  machines  may  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind  as  soon  as  possible. 

According  to  those  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, the  talking  book  saves  nine-tenths  of 
the  time  needed  to  read  a  book  by  the  touch 
system. 


The  system  used  is,  briefly  stat- 
ed, a  compact  machine,  including  a 
small  reproduction  unit,  into  which 
is  fed  a  "record"  or  a  story,  the 
accompanying  radio  attachment 
"telling"  this  story  to  the  blind 
"reader."  Each  of  the  reels  con- 
stitute a  book.  The  foundation  has 
assurance  that,  as  soon  as  5,000  of 
the  machines  have  been  placed,  the 
Library  of  Congress  will  furnish 
records  free  to  those  requiring  and 
asking  for  them,  ciculation  being 
established   through  libraries. 

Miss  Caldwell  also  tells  of  hav- 
ing seen  Bishop  Geo.  Beecher  in 
New  York  several  days  ago  and  of 
the  recent  marriage  of  Major 
Haberstroh  (at  one  time  associat- 
ed with  the  Kearney  Military 
academy)  to  a  Miss  Norma  S. 
Hoffman,    of   Allentown,    Pa. 
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USING  NEW  TYPEWRITER  FOR  BLIND 


Arthur  C.  Meinert,  social  service  director  of  the  Ex- 
change for  the  Blind,  operating  the  Braille  typewriter  re- 
cently perfected  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
for  use  by  the  sightless. 

Its  development  cost  $20,000  and  two  years  of  time. 

This  typewriter  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Brooklyn 
and  is  in  active  use  at  headquarters  of  the  Brooklyn  A.  I. 
C.  P.,  401  State  st. 
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BOOS  TO  THE  SIGHTLESS 
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FIRST  TALKING  BOOK 
READY  NEXT  MONTH 

Combination  Phonograph  and 
Radio  to  Aid  Blind 

NEW  YORK,  March  11  (AP)  —  The 
first  talking  book,  an  invention  which 
It  is  hoped  will  free  thousands  of  sight- 
less persons  from  the  touch  method  of 
reading,  will  be  released  by  the  library 
of  Congress  in  April,  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  announced 
today. 

Irwin  said 'the  talking  book  is  "the 
most  sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  since  the  introduction  of 
Braille  100  years  ago." 

"The  talking  book  will  free  tnousanos 
of  blind  people  from  their  dependence 
on  the  touch  method  and  will  enable 
them  to  read  through  the  ear,"  Irwin 
said. 

"Through  arrangements  with  the  li- 
brary of  Congres,  talking  book  libraries 
will  be  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  foundation  plans  to  launch 
a  campaign  for  $150,000  in  order  to 
place  5000  talking  machines  into  the 
hands  of  blind  people." 

The  talking  book,  a  combination  elec- 
tric phonograph  and  radio  set,  is  so 
compact  that  it  may  be  carried  in  a 
suitcase. 

Years  of  research  and  contributions 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  others 
made  the  machine  possible,  Irwin  said. 
By  late  June  the  foundation  plans 
to  have  a  number  of  books  on  records 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  library 
of  Congress.  The  records  are  to  be 
loaned  free  to  the  blind  to  whom  talk- 
ing book  machines  are  available. 


The  machine,  which,  under  tentative  arrange- 
menti*  is  to  he  sold  through  the  Cpngressional 
Library  at  Washington,  is  a  dev<  of  the 

phonograph.     A  book  of   100.000   word-   can  be 
placed  on  a  dozen  of  its  thin,  < 

The  plan  is  1o  make  the  machine  available 
only  io  the  blind,  ap  re  adequate 

distribution  among   the  sigh'tless.  but,,  obviously, 
there  are  thousands  i  ns  who  have  not  en- 

tirely lost  their  it  whoso  re  weak, 

to  whom  the  machine  would  lie  a  boon. 

The  transcription  of  books  on  phonograph  rec- 
ords was  forecast  long  ago,  but,  for  some  reason, 
this  medium  oi  Dating  literature  has  not 

n  developed  to  any  appreciable  extent.  In- 
creased use  of  these  machines  for  the  blind  may 
create  a  general  market  for  transcribed  books. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  er. 
ment  of  literature  made  easier  for  the  sighth 
Mrs.  Gifford  points  out,  that  only  25  per  cent  of. 
the  blind  can  read  Braille.     3  is  prob- 

able that  many  who  might  learn  to  read  it  would 
not  find  it  convenient  to  obtain  books  in  Braille. 
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TALKING  BOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


Combines  Radio  Set  and 
Phonograph 


\V  YORK.  March  11  (AP)— The 
first  talking-  book,  an  invention  which. 
It  is  hoped  will  free  thousands  of  sight- 
less peopW  from  the  touch,  method  of 
reading,  will  be  released  by  the  library 
of  Congress  in  April,  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  announced 
today. 

•  n  said  the  talking-  book  is  "the- 
most  sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  since  the  introduction  of 
Me  100  years  ago." 
"The  talking  book  will  free  thousands 
of  blind  people  from  their  dependence  on 
the  touch  method  and  will  enable  them 
to  read  through  the  ear,"  Irwin  said. 

"Through  arrangements  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  talking  book  libra- 
ries will  be  established  throughout  the 
country  and  the  Foundation  plans  to 
launch  a  campaign  for  $150,000  in  order 
to  place  3000  talking  machines  into  the 
hands  ot  blind  people." 

The  talking  book,  a  combination  elec-» 
trie  phonograph  and  radio  set,  is  so- 
compact  that  it  may  be  carried  in  a 
suitcase. 
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FIRST  TALKING  BOOK 
i  READY  NEXT  MONTH 

Combination  Phonograph  and 
Radio  to  Aid  Blind. 

NEW  YORK,  March  11  (AP)  —  The 
first  talking  book,  an  invention  which 
it  is  hoped  will  free  thousands  of  sight- 
less persons  from  the  touch  method  of 
reading,  will  be  released  by  the  library 
of  Congress  in  April,  Robert  B.  Irwin, ! 
executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  announced 
t  today. 

Irwin  said  the  talking  book  is  "the 
;  most  sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of 
,  the  blind  since  the  introduction  of 
Braille  100  years  ago." 

"The  talking  book  will  free  thousands 

•  of  blind  people  from  their  dependence 

on  the  touch  method  and  will  enable 

them  to  read  through  the  ear,"  Irwin 

said. 

"Through  arrangements  with  the  li- 
brary of  Congres,  talking  book  libraries 
will  be  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  foundation  plans  to  launch 
a  campaign  for  $150,000  in  order  to 
place  5000  talking  machines  into  the 
hands  of  blind  people." 

The  talking  book,  a  combination  elec- 
tric phonograph  and  radio  set,  is  so 
compact  that  it  may  be  carried  in  a 
suitcase. 

Years  of  research  and  contributions 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  others 
made  the  machine  possible,  Irwin  said. 

By  late  June  the  foundation  plans 
to  have  a  number  of  books  on  records 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  library 
of  Congress.  The  records  are  to  be 
loaned  free  to  the  blind  to  whom  talk- 
ing book  machines  are  available. 


TALKING  BOOK  FOR  BLIND 
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INVENTION  MAY  SUPPLANT  THE 
TOUCH  SYSTEM. 
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It  Is  Planned  to  Place  Lending  Li- 
braries  Throughout   the    Coun- 
try— Combines  Phonograph 
and  Radio. 


(By  the  Associated  Press.)  i 

New  York,  March  11.— The  first; 
talking  book,  an  invention  which  it 
is  hoped  will  free  thousands  of  sight- 
less persons  from  the  touch  method 
of  reading,  will  be  released  by  the 
library  of  congress  in  April,  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
announced  today. 

Irwin  said  the  talking  book  was 
"the  most  sweeping  invention  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Braille  100  years  ago." 

"The  talking  book  will  free  thou- 
sands of  blind  people  from  their  de- 
pendence on  the  touch  method  and 
will  enable  them  to  read  through  the 
ear,"  Irwin  said. 

"Through  arrangements  with  the 
library  of  congress  talking  book 
libraries  will  be  established  through- 
out the  country  and  the  foundation 
plans  to  launch  a  campaign  for 
$150,000  in  order  to  place  5,000  talk- 
ing machines  into  the  hands  of  blind 
people." 

The  talking  book,  a  combination 
electric  phonograph  and  radio  set,  is 
so  compact  that  it  may  be  carried 
in  a  suitcase. 

By  late  June  the  foundation  plans 
to  have  several  books  on  records 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  li- 
brary of  congress  which  are  to  be 
iefit  free  to  the  blind  to  whom  talk- 
ing book  machines  are  available. 

More  than  80,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  alone,  Irwin  said, 
became  blind  too  late  in  life  to  mas- 
ter the  method  of  reading  through 
touch  or  for  other  reasons  found 
themselves  unable  to  use  the  touch 
method. 

The  device,  developed  in  a  research 
sound  laboratory  by  sound  engineers 
and  other  technicians,  is  equipped 
with  various  controls  which  allow  fo* 
;variation  in  speed  of  reading  and  in 
[tone  and  volume. 


'Talking  Books'  for  Blind 
Be  Lent  by  Library 


ing  books,"  described  by 
beyti  B.  Irwin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  as  the  most 
"sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of 
the  sightless  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  braille  100  years  ago,"  are 
to  be  lent  without  charge  to  blind 
persons  throughout  the  country 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  given  out 
yesterday  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  organization  at  125  East 
Forty-sixth  Street. 

Mr.  Irwin  said  the  library  would 
begin  immediately  to  establish 
talking  book  libraries  and  that 
the  first  record  would  be  released 
next  month. 

"The  talking  book  will  free 
thousands  of  blind  people  from 
their  dependence  on  the  touch 
method  of  reading,  so  laborious 
to  the  majority  of  sightless  peo- 
ple, and  enable  them  to  read 
through  the  ear,"  Mr.  Irwin  ex- 
plained. 

The  talking  machines  measure 
about  20  by  15  by  9  inches.  Each 
is  equipped  with  controls  which 
allow  for  variation  in  speed  of 
reading  and  in  tone  and  volume. 

BOOKS  TALK  FOR  BLIND 


'Talking  books"  are  to  be  lent 
free  of  charge  to  the  blind  through- 
out the  United  States  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Talking  book  libraries  will  be 
established  immediately  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  first  records 
will  be  distributed  during  April, 
according  to  Robert  B.  Irwin,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  talking  books  are  machines 
about  20  by  15  by  9   inches  which 

jplay  recordings  of  books.  They  are 
equipped  for  control  of  speed  of 
reading,    tone    and    volume.       "The 

{talking  book."  Mr.  Irwin  says,  "will 
free  thousands  of  blind  people  from 
their  dependence  on  the  touch 
method  of  reading  and  enable  them 

1  to  read  through  the  ear." 
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New  York.  March  11  (AJ)— 
The  tir>,t  talking  book,  jin  in- 
vention which  il  is  hoped  will 
free  thousands  of  sightless  \>  < 
pie  from  the  touch  method  of 
reading,  win  be  released  by  the 

library     ,>f     Congress     in     April, 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  announced  u 
Irwin  said  the  talking  book  Is 
"the  most  sweeping;  invention 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  sine*  fix- 
Introduction  of  Braille  H>< 
years   ago." 
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Invention  to  Help 
Bliud^ead  by  Ear 

Ajflew  invention  enabling  the 
blinj  io  "read  through  the  ear" 
ivas/anAounced  yesterday  by  Rob- 
;rtpJ.  Irwin,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
:an  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  invention,  a  combination 
electric  phonograph  and  radio, 
transfers  type  into  sound.  Irwin 
said  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  "talking  book" 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  of  these  book-records 
to  be  released  will  be  available 
next   month. 
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f    TALKING  BOOKS 


IS  a  century  since  the  invention 
of  Braillejjjg^  it  possible  for  the 
blind  tfl"fnjoytoa  limited  extent  the 
delight  of  reading.  Today  there  are 
thousands  of  volumes  available  in 
Braille  or  other  types  which  may  be 
read  by  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the 
sightless,  and  libraries  in  every  city 
where  the  blind  may  borrow  their 
books  or  read  them. 

But  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  United 
States  alone  there  are  80,000  blind 
persons  who  lost  their  sight  too  late 
in  life  to  learn  to  read  with  their 
fingers.  For  their  benefit  and  for  the 
enrichment  of  opportunities  for  all  the 
blind,  science  has  brought  to  practical 
usefulness  a  new  kind  of  book,  a  com- 
bination of  phonograph  and  radio  am- 
plification. This  uses  special  long- 
playing  records,  by  which  a  book  of 
80,000  words  can  be  lecorded  on  ten 
discs. 

The     Carnegie    Foundation,    in    co- 
operation   with    the    Library    of    Con- 
gress, intends  to  establish  in  the  near 
future   free   lending   libraries   of   these 
"talking  books."     The  blind  will  need 
the  remarkable  reproducing  equipment, 
perfected   after  years   of  research   and 
experiment,   in   order   to   "read"    them. 
But  it  is  believed  that  the  public's  sym- 
pathy and  generosity  toward  the  sight- 
less,   by    means    of    which    the    varied 
libraries    in    Braille    have    been    made 
a^  ailable,    will    respond    as    readily    to 
the  need  for  the  new  device,  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  ex- 
ecutive     director      of      the      American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  "the  most 
sweeping  invention  for  the  blind  since 
the  introduction  of  Braille." 


A  Boon  to  thejHind 

What  Is  described  as  "the  most  sweeping  in- 
vention in  behalf  of  the  blind  since  the  inven- 
tion of  Braille  100  years  ago"  is  soon  to  be  made 
available  through  the  library  of  Congress  and 
other  agencies.  It  is  a  "talking  book,"  a  com- 
pact combination  of  phonograph  and  radid,  using 
records  made  especially  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  many  thousands  of  blind 
folks  learning  to  read  raised  type. 

It  would  be  erroneous,  of  course,  to  suppose 
that  the  "talking  book"  will  ever  completely 
supersede  the  Braille  system  in  education  of  the 
blind.  That  would  be  no  more  possible  than 
complete  substitution  of  oral  instruction  for 
textbooks  in  schools  for  the  unafflicted.  But 
that  the  new  method  will  be  a  great  blessing  is 
undoubted.  Large  numbers  of  the  blind  do  not 
become  so  until  comparatively  late  in  life  when 
learning  to  read  raised  type  is  a  laborious  and 
lengthy  ordeal.  For  such  unfortunates  the  ac- 
cessibility of  a  variety  of  good  books  on  records 
will  be  of  particular  benefit. 

The  experts  whose  years  of  effort  made  these 
"talking  books"  possible  have  illustrated  once 
more  that  science,  besides  being  concerned  with 
the  material  things  of  life,  is  not  unaware  of  the 
humanities. 
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A  splendid  piece  of  philanthropic 
•work  is  projected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in 
the  launching  of  a  campaign  for 
a  fund  of  $150,000  to  defray  the 
cost  of  placing  5,000  talking 
machines  in  the  hands  of  blind 
people.      "Talking-book"     libraries 

are  to  be  establishes,  throughout 
the  country  to  relieve  blind  people 
from  the  necessity  of  doing  all 
their  reading  by  the  touch  method. 
The  first  talking-book,  which 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  Foundation,  eulogizes  as 
"the  most  sweeping  invention  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Braille  100  years  ago," 
is  to  be  released  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  April.  There  is  no 
affliction  that  so  appeals  to  the 
human  heart  as  that  of  blindness, 
and  to  endow  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  sight  with  the 
privilege  of  reading  through  the 
ear  is  to  confer  a  benefit  beyond 
all  price.  Such  an  undertaking  is 
of  peculiar  interest  in  New  Bed- 
ford, where  for  many  years  the 
Woman's  Club  has  done  honor  to 
its  organization  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  through  the 
devoted  service  give^  by  its  Com- 
mittee for  Blind  to  those  of  the 
community  who  from  a  physical 
standpoint  must  walk  in  darkness, 
but  whose  lives  are  brightened  and 
made  happier  by  the  kindly  min- 
istrations of  the  committee. 
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As  Ithe  4?lition  °*  many  ye|r  \  re- 
searcl  and  countless  experiment^  nex 
monta  the  Library  of  Congress  will  re- 
lease the  first  "talking  book."  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  th 
American  Foundation  far  ftf  P-"nH 
describes  the  device  as  "the  most 
sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  since  the  introduction  of  Braille 
100  years  ago." 

That  Frenchman's  system  of  points 
for  reading  with  the  finger  tips  con- 
ferred an  incalculable  benefit  upon 
sightless  people.  Most  of  the  gTeat 
books  and  much  ephemeral  literatur 
have  been  transcribed  into  the  touch 
system.  Practically  every  Red  Cross 
chapter  has  its  volunteer  Braille 
writers,  who  add  to  the  mass  of  avail- 
able reading  matter.  Only  lately  the 
Foundation  announced  the  perfectine 
of  a  special  typewriter  which  wi 
speed  up  the  transcribing. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
talking  book  will  render  Braille  obso- 
lete, as  the  motor  car  has  supplanted 
the  buggy.  In  any  event  no  such  effect 
will  develop  soon.  To  produce  o 
phonograph  records  a  literature  com 
mensurate  with  that  existent  in  the  old 
system,  will  be  a  labor  of  years — so 
the  talking  book  probably  will  have  a 
rather  limited  circulation  at  first.  It 
will  be  a  boon  particularly  to  the  per- 
son who  lost  his  sight  too  late  in  life 
to  become  proficient  in  finger  reading. 
Besides,  it  will  be  far  easier  to  sit  and 
listen  to  a  book  than  to  pick  it  out 
letter  by  letter. 

The  record  played  on  the  phono- 
graph will  be  a  substitute  for  the 
reader,  who  is  not  always  available  or 
in  the  mood  for  such  service.  Thus 
the  sightless  man  will  have  opportunity 
to  fill  pleasantly  and  beneficially 
many  hours  which  otherwise  would  b 
empty. 

Whether  listening  to  a  book  will 
prove  as  effective  a  way  to  absorb  its 
contents  as  reading  it  by  touch,  only 
the  psychologist  can  say.  With  the 
normal  person,  impressions  on  the  ear 
fade  more  easily  and  quickly  than  im 
pressions  on  the  sight  or  touch — but 
the  blind  man  readily  remembers  what 
he  hears. 

That  it  may  put  the  talking  book 
within  reach  of  as  many  sightless  peo- 
ple as  possible,  the  Foundation  soon 
will  seek  a  $150,000  endowment.  Such 
a  fund  would  provide  five  thousand 
machines,  which  would  be  available 
to  many  communities  for  setting  up 
libraries.  So  obviously  needful  and 
helpful  a  humane  enterprise  doubtless. 
will  receive  generous  popular  sujap^ftT 


•  Ph. Ho  hy  A.   >'..   Bbsl 

The  new  talking  book  now  brings  joy  to  the  blind.  It  is  a  combination 
electric  phonograph  and  radio  set,  about  the  size  of  a  suitcase.  The  blind 
will  be  able  to  borrow  free  of  charge,  through  arrangement  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  recordings  of  a  number  of  books  from  libraries  to  be  established. 
The  device  was  developed  through  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  it  is  expected  will  be  used  by  three-quarters  of  the  blind  who  make  no 
nracUcj^jjflg^jfci    " 
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r  Talking  Books 

dramatic  and  heartening  story  could  be  writ- 
ten of  the  things  that  science  has  accomplished 
for  the  "benefit  of  those  physically  handicapped  in 
the  struggle  of  life.  There  was  a  time,  for  example, 
when  the  treasures  of  literature  were  closed  to  the 
blind  except  as  they  might  be  able  to  command  the 
services  of  persons  to  read  aloud  to  them.  Then 
the  Braille  system  of  printing  was  invented  and  to 
some  extent  restored  to  the  blind  the  solace  of 
,  reading.  It  involved,  however,  learning  how  to  read 
I  by  touch,  and  while  many  books  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Braille,  the  great  bulk  of  the  printed  word 
was  not  available  in  this  form. 

Now  the  American  Foundations  for  the  Blind 
announces  the  talking  book,  and  calls  it  "the  most 
sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of  the  blind  since  the 
introduction  of  Braille  100  years  ago."  By  means 
of  the  talking  book,  those  who  cannot  see  can  read 
through  the  ear.  It  is  a  combination  of  electric 
phonograph  and  radio,  so  compact  that  it  may  be 
carried  in  a  suitcase,  and  its  perfection  has  been 
made  possible  through  research  financed  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  Through  arrangements  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  talking  book  libraries  will  ■ 
be  established  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
Foundation  plana  a  campaign  to  raise  $150,000  to 
provide  5,000  blind  persons  with  the  mechanical 
equipment  needed-  to  enable  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  thi6  new  invention. 


New  "Vision"  for  Blind 

ONE  of  IjJR  most  heartening  scientific 
achifpelnents  of  this  century,  the  in- 
vention of  a  talking  book  which  will  free 
thousands  of  sightless  people  from  the 
touch  method  of  reading,  will  be  made 
available  within  a  few  months  to  some  80,- 
000  persons  in  the  United  States  alone  who 
became  blind  too  late  in  life  to  master 
the  touch  reading  system. 

The  world  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  unsung  heroes  of  science 
who  have  labored  in  laboratories  to  improve 
the  comfort,  convenience,  health  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Marconi,  Bell,  Edison, 
Pasteur  and  Braille  explored  new  realms 
,  of  science.  BRAiLLE'a>*«««i!rtfflWTbd  of  read- 
ing books  gave  cheer  to  the  blind  a  cen- 
tury ago,  his  inventive  mind  making  possi- 
ble the  triumphs  achieved  by  Helen  Keller. 
m  Concerning  the  talking  book,  a  combina- 
tion electric  phonograph  and  radio  set  so 
compact  that  it  may  be  carried  in  a  suit- 
case, Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
says: 

The  talking  book  will  free  thousands 
of  blind  people  from  their  dependence 
on  the  touch  method  and  will  enable 
them  to  read  through  the  ear.  Through 
arrangement  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, talking  book  libraries  will  be 
established  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  foundation  plans  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign for  $150,000  in  order  to  place  5,- 
000  talking  machines  into  the  hands  of 
blind  people. 

According  to  Director  Irwin,  the  first 
talking  book  machines  available  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  sightless  persons 
who  cannot  use  the  Braille  touch  system. 

This    invention    was    made    possible    by 

years  of  research  and  contributions  by  the 

Carnegie  Foundation  and  others.     Here  is 

a  subject  so  appealing  to  the  humar  heart 

that  it  is  almost  trite  to  express  the  hope 

that   philanthropists  will  make  it  possible 

to  place  a  talking  book  in  the  hands  of 

every  blind  person  or  family. 
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1MEW  INVENTION  IS  AID  TO  BLIND 
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['Talking  Book,"  Combines  Phonograph  and  Radio — Records 
Stories  for  Sightless  Who  Cannot  Master  Braille 


:- 


By  LILIAN  CAMPBELL 
AFTER   years   of   research,   Hie 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blin<] 
has  perfected  a  new  invention  to 
Bid  the  sightless.  It  is  called  the 
"Talking-  Hook" — a  combination  of 
electric  phonograph  and  radio.  It  Is 
so  compact  that  it  may  be  carried 
like  a  suitcase. 

The  "Talking  Book"  is  des< 
as  the  most  striking  invention  in  be- 
half of  the  sightless  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Braille,  100  years 
There  are  many  blind  people  who 
cannot  read  through  the  touch,  says 
Miss  Anna  E.  Caldwell,  of  New  Jork, 
who  is  introducing-  the  machine. 
This  is  true  of  over  SO. 000  in  the 
United  States  alone,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  who  became 
blind  too  late  in  life  to  master  the 
Braille  method,  or  who.  for  other 
reasons,  find  themselves  unable  to 
use  the  touch  method  of  reading. 

The  records  for  the  phonograph 
part  of  the  machine  record  stories 
about  the  length  of  the  usual 
magazine  article,  using  both  Bides. 
The  instrument  is  equipped  with 
various  controls  which  allow  for 
variation  in  speed  of  reading-  and  in 
tone  and  volume. 

According  to  Miss  Caldwell,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  completed  arrangements  in 
Washington  with  the  library  of 
congress  to  begin  immediately  to 
establish  "Talking  Book"  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
records  will  be  loaned  without  civ 
to  the  blind. 

Will    Raise   Funds 

The  Foundation  is  launching  a 
movement  of  the  friends  of  the 
blind  to  raise  a  fund  of  $150,000  dur- 
ing 1934  to  place  5,000  talking 
machines  in  the  hands  of  blind  peo- 
ple. Machines  may  be  bought  out- 
right from  the  Foundation,  at  cost 
of  manufacture,  by  blind  individuals, 
or  those  who  wish  to  donate  them 
to  blind  friends  or  relatives.  Any 
one  wishing  to  make  a  favorite  book 
available  to  the  sightless  through 
this  invention  may  do  so  by  arm  i 
ment  with  the  Foundation. 

As  early  as  1^25  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  Foundation, 
dreamed  of  opening  the  doors  of  lit- 
erature to  the  blind  to  whom  Braille 


Left,     talking    book    machine;     right,    Jack     Kleber,    engineer;     inset, 
Anna  E.  Caldwell. 


is  impossible.  Funds  were  raised  for 
a  research  sound  laboratory,  staffed 
by   sound  engineers  and  other 

The    Carni 
and   other  generous   individual! 
tributed  funds.    Assistance  was  given 
by   various  electrical  com  par. 

The  first  talking  machine  book 
records  to  be  released  by  the  library 
of  congress  will  be  available  in  April, 
and   by  June  a  ble  number 

of  books  will  be  ready,  according  to 
present  plans.  Selection  of  books  to 
lie  manufactured  in  record  form  will 


be   made   by   a  committee   appointed 
by  the  library  of  congress. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  a  national  and  international 
clearing  house  lor  work  for  the  blind. 
and  for  federal  and  state  legislation 
in  their  behalf.  Among  those  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Foundation 
are:  Harvej  D.  Gibson,  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  G.  A.  Pfeiffer  and 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.  The  officers  are: 
M.    c  lent;    .Miss    Pru- 

dence   S her w in.    vice    nre.--  ide nt .    and 
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A  new  aid  for  those  handicapped  by  being  deprived  of  their  sight  is  the  "Tal 
bination  electric  phonograph  and  radio  set  entirely  contained  in  a  single  unit,  and  when  folded  may  be 
carried  in  a  suit  case.  Developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  open  a  new  door  in 
literature  for  the  sightless,  the  instrument  is  equipped  with  various  controls  that  allow  for  variation  in  speed 
of  reading  and  tone  of  volume  of  both  the  radio  and  talking-boo?:  reproducer.  As  soon  as  a  plan  can  be 
put  into  effect  to  supply  a  reasonable  number  of  blind  people  with  talking  machines,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress will  establish  talking-book  libraries  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  J.  O. 
Klever,  sound  engineer,  of  the  American  Federation  for  the  Blind,  is  shown  at  the  instrument. 


THE  TALKING  BOOK. 
Books  and  talking  pictures  there  are 
for  those  who  can  both  see  and  hear. 
Books  and  silent  pictures  there  are  for 
those  who  cannot  hear.  But  for  the 
blind  there  have  been  no  books  except 
those  that  are  read  by  touch  and  no 
pictures  except  those  of  their  imagin- 
ing. But  an  instrument  has  been  per- 
fected which  puts  at  the  command  of  i 
the  blind  books  that  can  be  "  read  by 
ear."  Three-fourths  of  the  blind  peo- 
ple in  this  country  alone  (80,000)  can- 
not read  through  touch,  either  because 
they  become  blind  too  late  in  life  or 
for  other  reasons  find  themselves  un- 
able to  use  the  method  of  touch. 


The  perfected  "  talking  book "  is  a 
combination  phonograph  and  radio  set. 
The  records  are  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  and  may  be  "  played "  for 
eighteen  minutes  on  each  side.  Books 
may  thus  be  "  read  "  in  as  brief  a  time 
as  one  would  have  to  spend  in  reading 
them  aloud  oneself.  Controls  are,  how- 
ever, provided  for  regulating  speed,  and 
head-phones  supplied  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  "  reader  to  listen  to  a  book  " 
without  disturbing  others.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Robert  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  as  the  most  sweeping  in- 
vention in  behalf  of  the  blind  since  the 
introduction  of  braille  a  hundred  years 
ago. 


The  Library  of  Congress  will  soon 
establish    "  talking    book "    records    in 
connection  with  the  twenty-four  braille 
libraries.     Talking  books  may  thus  be 
borrowed.     The  first  will  be  available 
in  April,  and  in  a  few  months  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them,   to  be  loaned 
without  charge.    What  a  boon  this  will 
be  to  thousands  to  whom  all  books  are 
now  closed,  except  when  heard  through 
the   voices   of   friends    or   when    labo- 
riously read  by  fingers  that  soon  tire! 
The  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  through 
whose   research   work   the   instrument 
has  been  developed,  i^  endeavering  to 
raise  a  fund  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  place  several  thousand  of  these 
talking  machines  within  reach  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Machine    Invented   to    Provide 

Literature  for  Pleasure 

of  Sightless. 

New  York,  March  17.— NANA)  — 
"Talking  books."  two  years  ago  a 
dream  in  the  mind  of  Robert  B.  Ir- 
win, executive  director  of  the  Am- 
erican Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
have  become  fact. 

Recent  hurried  reports  have  pre- 
sented misconceptions  of  the  idea. 
Briefly  put.  the  talking  book  is  a 
talking  machine  adapted,  after  long 
experimentation,  to  a  particular 
purpose:  a  talking  machine  so  de- 
vised that  its  records  will  play  much 
longer  than  those  in  general  use, 
a  machine  easily  portable  and  nan-' 
died,  and  inexpensive. 

The  Braille  system  has,  except  for 
the  little  used  moon  type  and  Bos- 
ton line  letter,  for  a  century  been 
the  only  way  a  blind  person  could 
read.  The  main  fault  of  the  system 
has  been  the  size  and  weight  o,  the 
volume  and  the  number  required  to 
transcribe  an  ordinary  novel. 
Irwin  Wins  Assistance. 

Mr.  Irwin's  dream  was  a  Phono- 
graphic record  combining  the  best 
accoustical  properties  and  moderate 
cost,  with  durability,  lines'  and 
compactness.  This  record  could  not 
be  of  the  ordinary  four-minute  type 
It  must  play  for  a  period  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  newly-developed  long- 
playing  style  of  record  which  re- 
volves at  approximately  one-third 
the  speed  of  the  older  variety  and 
days  about  18  minutes. 

Further,  a  talking  machine  must! 
be  developed,  extremely  durable 
and  capable  of  relieving  the  record 
of  as  much  wear  and  tear  as  con- 
sistently possible  with  re peated  re- 
production. Yet  the  cost  must  come 
SShS ?  easy   reach   of  the   average 

PUMr.'  Irwin's  idea  won  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Moore,  New  York,  and  other  friends 
of  the  foundation  at  about  the  same 
time  the  Carnegie  foundation  be- 
came interested.  With  this  support 
the  Foundation  for  the  Blind  en- 
gaged an  engineer,  J.  O.  Kleber.  He 

has  made  the  talking  book  a  fact. 
'Books'   Made    in    Studio. 

The  New  York  studio  where  talk- 
ing books  are  made  is  like  a  small 
broadcasting  studio.  In  the  center 
of  a  room  hung  with  sound-absorb- 
ing screens  is  the  "reader's  posi- 
tion "  a  small  table  with  a  micro- 
phone on  a  pedestal  in  its  center, 
at  the  accoustically-correct  distance 
from  the  reader's  mouth  when  he 
is  speaking.  The  reader  in  this  in- 
stance is  the  person  who  does  the 
recording.  . 

To  his  left  is  a  window  looking 
Into  the  control  room.  Behind  this, 
with  dials,  switches  and  meters  on 
a  panel,  sits  an  operator,  eais  alert 
for  the  slightest  variation  in  his 
headphones  in  the  quality  of  the 
electrically-amplified  voice  passing 


I  into  the  recording  machines  on  his 
right.  , 

The  master  readers  are  selected 
largely  from  among  actors  and  radio 
announcers.  They  are  paid,  and  at 
least  one  rehearsal  ,is  required  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  to  "read  to 
the  wax." 

Mans  Voice  Preferred. 
Before  extensive  manufacture  is 
begun,  or  stories  of  great  length  are 
put  into  records,  it  must  be  de- 
termined whether  the  listeners 
generally  prefer  the  narrative  style, 
or  whether  the  master  reader 
should  be  "in  character"  throughout 
the  story.  There  may  arise  demand 
for  thorough  dramatization,  with 
different  readers  assuming  different 
characters.  One  thing  has  been  es- 
tablished: a  man's  voice  is  preferred 
to  a  woman's.  Titles  to  be  read 
are  chosen  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  library  of  congress, 
but  listeners  may  register  their 
preferences. 

The  machines  will  be  distributed 
only    through    the    foundation    or 
state  talking  book  committees.    The 
cost  is  $35  for  the  most  expensive 
of  the  three  types.    This  contains  a 
I  five-tube  radio.    It  has  simple  con- 
trols  to   regulate  volume  and   tone 
either  of  radio  reception  or  record 
reproduction      through      its      loud- 
speaker.    This    machine    is    house- 
I  current    operated     and    weighs    30 
'pounds. 

Of  the  others,  one  is  spring-driv- 
en,  without   a  radio,  requiring   no 
electric  current,  while  the  third  is 
slightly    smaller    than    that    which 
'has    been    described    but    operates, 
similarly.    None  of  the  machines  is  I 
much     larger     than     the     ordinary , 
portable   phonograph. 

Talking  books— that  is,  the  rec-| 
ords— are  not  for  sale  at  present.1 
Each  year  the  library  of  congress 
allots  money  for  Braille  libraries. 
A  part  of  this  fund  will  now  be 
used  for  talking  book  files  to  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with,  not 
in  replacement  of,  Braille  deposi- 
tories. 

The  release  of  the  first  book  will 
be  in  April.  Other  titles  will  be 
ready  in  June.  The  books  may  be 
borrowed  by  applying  to  the  library 
of  congress  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration for  the  Blind,  125  east 
Forty-sixth   street,   New   York. 

Copyright.    1!):14,    by    NANA.,    Inc. 


i BlindHope for  Funds 
Fqr/Talking  Devices 

approprltlon  for  purchase  of  talk- 
in-  book  machines  by  the  Legislature 
is  hoped  for  by  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  This  was  reported  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
commission  at  the  headquarters  In  the 
industrial  Office  Building  by  Commis- 
sioner William  T.  Ellis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  and 
Robert  B.  Irwin  of  Upper  Montclalr 
blind  member  of  the  commission  and 
[executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  talking  book  machines  would 
reach  the  blind  through  the  home 
teachers  employed  by  the  commission. 
'  The  Week  for  the  Blind,  which  closed 
.  Saturday,  was  reported  as  successful  by 
Mrs  h  V.  Hubbard  of  Upper  Montclalr, 
chairman  of  the  commission's  indus- 
trial committee.  Profits  of  the  tea 
room  were  $698.94  and  the  sale  of 
articles  made  by  the  blind  brought  In 

Raymond  T.  Parrot  of  Elizabeth, 
president  of  the  commission,  presided, 
and  the  executive  officer,  Miss  Lydla 
Y.  Hayes,  presented  the  monthlyjpport. 
Other  members  present  were  Mrs  E. 
W.  Goldschmldt  of  upper  Montclalr 
the  secretary:  Mrs.  Robert  P^  Flschel  * 
of  Trenton  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Curtis  of  this 
city. 
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TALKING  BOOKS 

l^rary  of  Congress  is  preparing-  to  leij 
"tllking  books"  without  charge  to  blind  persont 
throughout  the  country,  says  Robert  B.  Irwin,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American;  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  first  record  *will  In  relegSCTt^in  April. 
HJhs  is"  FUgalUed  as  "the  most  sweeping  invention 
in  behalf  of  the  sightless  since  the  introduction  of 
braille  100  years  ago." 

The  talking-  book   is  a  combination   phonograpH 
and  radio.    The  records  are  a  foot  in  diametei 
may  be  "played"  for  eighteen  minutes  on  each  sic 
It  will  take  about  as  long  to  listen  to  a  talking  boc 
cs  it  would  to  read  the  same  volume  aloud.     Hov 
ever,  it  will  be  possible  to  regulate  speed.     II 
phones  go  with  the  apparatus,  enabling  the  listener 
•to  enjoy  his  book  without  disturbing  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  months  many  of  these 
records  will  be  available  and  that  the  talking  library 
will  continue  to  grow.  Books  in  braille  have  been 
a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  bind,  but  such  read- 
ing is  laborious,  and  fingers  do  tire.  Also,  three- 
fourths  of  the  blind  people  in  this  country  cannot 
read  through  touch,  either  because  they  became 
blind  too  late  in  life  to  learn  to  use  that  method  or 
for  other  reasons.  The  talking  books  will  be  a  boon 
to  most  of  these  people,  while  at  the  same  time 
widening  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  those  who 
can  use  braille. 
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TALKING  BOOKS 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  preparing  to 
lend  "talking  books"  without  charge  to 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country,  says 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation,  fr*"  the  Blind.  The 
first  record  will  be  released  in  April.  This 
Is  regarded  as  "the  most  sweeping  Inven- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  sightless  since  the  in- 
troduction of  braille  100  years  ago." 

The  talking  book  is  a  combination  phono- 
graph and  radio.  The  records  are  a  foot 
in  diameter  and  may  be  "played"  for  18 
minutes  on  each  side.  It  will  take  about 
as  long  to  listen  to  a  talking  book  and  it 
would  to  read  the  same  volume  aloud.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  possible  to  regulate  speed. 
Headphones  go  with  the  apparatus,  en- 
abling the  listener  to  enjoy  his  book  with- 
out disturbing  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  months  many 
of  these  records  will  be  available  and  that 
the  talking  library  will  continue  to  grow. 
Books  in  braille  have  been  a  source  of  great 
benefit  to  the  blind,  but  such  reading  is 
laborious,  and  fingers  do  tire.  Also,  three- 
fourths  of  the  blind  people  in  this  country 
cannot  read  through  touch,  either  because 
they  became  blind  too  late  in  life  to  learn 
to  use  that  method  or  for  other  reasons. 
The  talking  books  will  be  a  boon  to  most 
of  these  people,  while  at  the  same  time  wid- 
ening the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  those 
who  can  use  braille. 


^W/v.    yjk^^_  . 
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"Talking  Book"  for  the  Sigkt4ess 
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.\  new  aid  for  those  Handicapped  In  being  dent-tved  ■ 
the   "talking   book,"   a   combination   electric   phonograph   and    radio 
entirely  contained  in  a  single, unit,  which  wh< 
a  suitcase.    Developed  by  the  American   Foum  for  the   Blind,  the 

instrument  is  equipped  with  various  controls  that  all on  in 

speed  or  readings  and  tune  of  volume  of  both  the  radio  and  ta 
reproducer.   The  Librarj  of  Congress  will  establish  ral  I 
throughout  the  United  States    oj'  tli lind. 
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Talking  Books     \ 

The  Mbnary  of  Congress  is  pre- 
paring to  lend  "talking  books'*  with- 
out charge  to  blind  persons 
throughout  the  country,  says  Roh- 
ert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  first  record  will  be  re- 
leased in  April.  This  is  regarded 
as  "the  most  sweeping  invention 
in  behalf  of  the  sightless  since  the 
introduction  of  braille  100  years 
ago." 

The  talking  book  is  a  combin- 
aftion  phonograph  and  radio.  The 
records  are  a  foot  to  diameter  and 
may  he  "played"  for  eighteen  min- 
utes on  each  side.  It  will  take  about 
a«  long  to  listen  to  a  talking  book 
a*  It  would  to  read  the  same  vol- 
ume aloud.  However,  it  will  he 
possible  to  regulate  speed.  Head- 
phones go  with  the  apparatus,  en- 
abling the  listener  to  enjoy  his 
book  without  disturbing  others. 


It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  months 
many  of  these  records  will  be  avail- 
able and  that  the  talking  library 
will  continue  to  grow.  Books  in 
braille  have  been  a  source  of  great 
benefit  to  the  blind,  but  such  read- 
ing is  laborious,  and  fingers  do  tire. 
Also,  three-fourths  of  the  blind 
people  in  this  country  cannot  read 
through  touch,  either  because  they 
became  blind  too  late  In  life  to 
lea/rn  to  use  that  method  or  for 
other  reasons.  The  talking  books 
will  be  a  boon  to  mosd  of  these 
people,  while  at  the  same  time  wid- 
ening Vh.te  opportunity  and  pleasure 
of  those  who  can  use  braille. 
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12-Inch  Record 
OnPhoiiograph 

Reads  a  Book 

i         1 — 

Inventor  Shows  Publishers 
30,000-Word  Recitation 
That  Could  Sell  for  $1.50 


2V2  Hours  to  Each  Disk 

Device  Regarded  as  Boon 
to    Blind,    111   and   Lazy 


The  possibilities  of  manufacturing 
and  distributing  "sound  books," 
phonograph  records  bearing  30,000,- 
word  novels  and  running  for  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  on  each  side,  were 
discussed  yesterday  at  a  luncheon  In 
the  Engineers  Club,  32  West  Fortieth 
Street,  by  Frank  L.  Dyer,  Inventor  of 
the  device,  and  by  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Dyer  demonstrated 
some  records  already  made,  one  a  read- 
ing from  "Anthony  Adverse." 

Mr.  Dyer  said  that  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
for  whom   he  was  an  attorney  from 
1897  to  1913,  had  predicted  suoh  long 
recordings  when  the  phonograph  Itself 
was  a  mere  toy    and  that  he  himself 
had  been  working  on  the  idea  since 
1918.     Production   of   the  record,   he 
said,  involved  two  refinements  of  the 
principles    of    the    ordinary    phono- 
graph, first,  cutting  the  record  grooves 
more  closely  together,  and  second,  re- 
ducing the  linear  speed  of  rotation. 
By  crowding  the  grooves  500  to  the 
Inch,  instead  of  100  or  200,  and  making 
the  records  turn  only  sixteen  and  two- 
thirds   revolutions   a   second,   instead 
of    seventy-eight,    he    increased    the 
playing  time  of  a  twelve-inch  record 
from  three  or  four  minutes  to  an  hour 
and  more. 

On  this  process  Mr.  Dyer  holds  a 
series  of  patents  granted  In  1926,  1927, 
1929,  1930  and  1931.  Since  1931  to 
has  permitted  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  make  forty- 
minute  records  to  be  distributed 
among  the  sightless  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  publishers*  representatives 
agreed  with  the  inventor  that  there 
would  be  a  wide  market  for  books  re- 
produced in  sound.  They  regarded  the 
blind,  the  poor  of  sight  and  the  af- 
flicted as  the  chief  market.  They  did 
not  mention  the  merely  lazy. 

Mr.  Dyer  said  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing would  be  no  greater  than 
that  of  making  ordinary  records,  and 
reported  that  the  disks  could  be  played 
on  the  newer  models  of  amplifying 
phonographs  with  slight  adaptations 
of  equipment.  He  said  that  the  retail 
price  of  a  record,  bearing  on  its  two 
sides  more  than  two  and  a  half  hours 
of  reading  matter,  should  not  be  more 
than  $1.50. 

Among  the  publishers  at  the  lunch- 
eon were  Frank  Bruce,  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  Edward  H.  Dodd  Jr., 
of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  Everett  Hale,  of 
the  Macmlllan  Company;  Harry  Maule 
and  James  Poling,  of  Doubleday,  Do- 
ran  &  Co.:  Sterling  Gait,  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  William  C.  Brlggs,  of 
Harper  &  Bros.;  Leon  Shlmkln,  of  Si- 
mon &  Schuster,  and  Freeman  Lewis, 
of  Blue  Ribbon  Books. 


Books  That  Talk 

Will  Help  Blind  j 

Tlu-  fir.st  talking  book,  an  invention 
whii  oped  will  free  thousands 

oi  sightless  people  from  the  touch 
method  of  reading,  will  be  released 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  April, 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  announced  last  week,  accord- 
ing to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  New  York,  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times. 

Irwin  said  the  talking  book  is  "the 
most  sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  since  the  introduction  of 
Braille  100  years  ago." 

"Through  arrangements  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  talking  book 
libraries  will  be  established  through- 
out the  country  and  the  foundation 
plans  to  launch  a  campaign  for  $150,- 
000  in  order  to  place  5,000  talking 
machines  into  the  hands  of  blind 
people." 

The  talking  book,  a  combination 
electric  phonograph  and  radio  set,  is 
so  compact  that  it  may  be  carried  in 
a  suitcase. 


Another  Look  at  the  Talking  Book 

irst  broached,  the  plan  for  transplanting 
wfrts^books  to  phonograph  records  appeajx^ 
iin|iin  iTJTiT  |>i'iiii  'Hi, ill',  |i '  a,  hlPf^iiiM  M>  "TFe  blj 
and  infirm.  It  was  hailed,  and  rightly,  as  the 
greatest  invention  in  that  field  since  Braille  was 
perfected  a  century  ago.  \r 

Now,  with  more  explicit  information  divulgeu , 
the  talking    book    gives    promise    of    becoming 


much  more  than  an  aid  to  the  afflicted.  If  hopes 
of  Frank  L.  Dyer,  the  inventor,  are  well-founded, 
a  30,000-word  book  can  be  recorded  on  a  twelve- 
inch  disc  that  will  sell  at  about  the  price  of  the 
ordinary  record  of  that  size  now.  Each  record, 
says  Mr.  Dyer,  will  run  about  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

That  it  will  not  do  to  minimize  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  invention  may  be  inferred  from  the 
interest  shown  by  book  publishers.  It  may  re- 
store the  once  bustling  phonograph  industry.  It 
may  take  up  unemployment  slack  among  radio 
announcers.  It  may  play  all  kinds  of  hob  with 
the  people's  reading,  habits. 

Whether  the  effect,  if  any,  on  reading  habits 
would  be  good  or  bad  is  largely  guesswork  at 
this  point.  The  book  publishers  admit  likelihood 
of  a  wide  market  among  those  of  impaired  vis- 
ion, but  nobody  can  estimate  the  proportion  of 
able-eyed  who  will  snap  up  the  records  through 
sheer  laziness. 

Quite  probably  the  person  whose  present  in- 
terest in  literature  falls  short  of  the  effort  need- 
ed to  read  the  printed  book  will  be  unable  to 
stay  awake  long  enough  to  hear  the  same  book 
on  a  record. 


O  "Talking  R  ok"  for  the  Sightless 


\  new   alti  for  those  handicapped  by  being  deprived  of  tin 
talking  book'    a  combination  electric  phonograph  and  radii 
ained  In  a  single  unit,  which  when  folded  may  be  carried  in 
ned  by  the    American   Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  instrument  is 
ith  various  contr  allow  for  variation  in  speed  of  readings  and  tone 

•  volume  o    both  the  radio  and  talkii  r.  book  reproducer.  The  l.ihrar 
will  establish   lalkii       book   libraries  throughout   the  Unit 
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By  H.  F.  Manchester 

If  you  were  ever  alone  in  a.  foreign 
country  with  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
language  than  was  sufficient  to  order 
meaLs  and  find  your  way  about,  and 
after  weeks  of  loneliness  you  en- 
countered a  friendly  compatriot  who 
could  answer  all  the  questions  stored 
up  in  your  mind,  then  you  may  under- 
stand the  enthusiasm  with  which  some 
80,000  blind  people  throughout  the 
United  States  welcome  the  tidings  of  a 
new  mechanical  development  devised 
for  their  benefit. 

The  ''talking  book."  long  foreseen  as 
an  obvious  outgrowth  of  the  phono- 
graph, is  now  here,  and  definite  plans 
are  now  under  way  for  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  these  books  to  blind  people 
throughout  the  country.  A  large  major- 
ity of  these  people  will  "read"  in- 
dependently for  the  first  time  when  the 
talking  book  is  distributed,  for  notwith- 
standing the  inestimable  blessing  of 
Braille  type  to  many  who  have  lost  their 
sight,  it  is  stated  that  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  American  blind  make  , 
use  of  the  Braille  books.  Reading  by  i 
toucli  requires  great  diligence  and  ap-  ' 
plication  in  the  learning,  and  even  after 
it  has  been  mastered,  it  is  slow  and 
tedious.  The  books  are  heavy  and 
ponderous,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  dis- 
advantages attached  to  their  use  are 
overcome  only  by  the  more  painstaking 
and  scholarly. 

The  new  method  of  reading,  instead 
of  being  more  difficult  than  that  used 
by  people  with  eyes,  will  actually  be 
easier,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if 
its  use  appeals  to  many  people  of  full 
vision  as  a  method  of  avoiding  eye- 
strain. 

Now  that  the  campaign  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
actually  come  within  sight  of  its  goal, 
it  will  be  possible  to  relax  in  an  easy 
chair  and  hear  a  full  length  novel  read 
by  an  actor  or  radio  announcer  selected 
for  the  pleasantness  and  clarity  of  his 
voice. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  How 
about  changing  the  records?    We  are  I 

'accustomed  to  records  which  run  about 
three  minutes.  Must  the  blind  man 
spend  half  his  time  changing  records? 
Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer,  assistant  director 
of  the  Foundation,  tells  us  that  an 
average  novel  of  70,000  words  can  be 
put  doWn  on  10  double-faced  records. 
That  is,  if  the  record  is  made  at  the 
reading  speed  of  200  words  a  minute, 
which  is  a  fairly  normal  rate;  not  as 
fast,  for  instance,  as  the  average  radio 
talking  rate  of  Floyd  Gibbons,  Lowell 
Thomas,  E.  C.  Hill  or  Boake  Carter. 
The  "reader"  may  put  on  a  record 
and  forget  the  machine  for  about  18 
minutes,  then  he  will  have  to  turn  it, 
or  put  on  the  next  record,  which  may 
be  identified  for  its  place  in  the  series 
by  touch  as  well  as  by  sight.  Only  20 
of  these  changes  are  necessary  in  read- 
ing the  novel  of  average  length.  Thus 
no  more  manual  effort  is  Involved  than 
that  of  turning  300-odd  pages.  If  the 
listener  wishes  to  finish  the  70,000- 
word  novel  in  one  sitting,  it  will  take 
him  about  5  hours  and  50  minutes. 

What  books  will  be  available  in  this 
form?  The  titles  have  not  been  selected 
as  yet.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  has  charge 
of  the  matter,  has  asked  for  suggestions 
from  people  interested  in  the  project. 
It  seems  probable  that  many  of  the 
shorter  classics  will  find  their  way  into 
the  first  batch  of  talking  books,  and 
that  works  of  transitory  interest  will 
not  be  Included  for  the  present.  Tech- 
nical books,  books  of  verse  and  drama, 


and  text-books  of  languages  may  form  a 
part  of  the  initial  library. 
The  work  of  selecting  recording  voices 

(is  of  course  of  prime   importance.     A 
voice  to  which  one  must  listen  for  hours 

I  must    "wear   well."     The    dramatically! 

[modulated  voice  which  would  give  tone 

|  to  vivid  drama  or  poetry  might  become 
as  irritating  as  a  slate  pencil  along  in 
the  16th  chapter  of  "David  Copperfield." 
The  talking  books  will  be  circulated  ' 
like  the  volumes  of  a  lending  library,  so  j 
with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of 
shipment,  the  records  will  be  made 
lightweight,  durable  and  flexible.  Ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  wthtwo 
types,  cellulose  acetate'  and  a  shellac 
compound  called  vitroloc.  When  the 
project  has  been  fully  developed,  it  will 
be  possible  to  borrow  the  talking  books 
in  any  of  the  country's  24  Braille  book 
depositories  now  conducted  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  At  the  present  time, 
the  records  are  not  available  for  pur- 
chase, but  if  a  sufficient  demand  for 
private  libraries  should  arise,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  talking  book  records  will  be 
made  available  to  blind  people  at  cost. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  expects  to 
have  5000  of  the  machines  available  for 
the  blind  at  cost.  The  specially  designed 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  as 
being  easiest  on  the  records,  but  some 
of  the  latest  types  of  phonograph  with 
a  turntable  which  revolves  at  33 1-3 
revolutions  per  minute  will  play  the 
talking  book  records.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  special  machine  will  play  all 
ordinary  records  as  well  as  those  of  the 
talking  book. 

Three  types  of  machine  are  being 
produced.  There  is  a  spring-driven 
headphone  machine  for  the  blind  who 
have  no  electricity  in  their  homes,  and 
there  are  two  models  in  which  a  radio 
set  and  an  electrically-driven  talking 
machine  are  combined.  The  machines 
will  be  available  for  blind  people  at 
from  $20  to  $35.  They  are  light-weight, 
built  permanently  into  suitcase-like 
cases,  with  handles  for  carrying. 

While  the  talking  books  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  those  who  have 
lest  their  sight  too  late  in  life  to  learn 
Braille,  many  Braille-readers  also  will 
doubtless  turn  to  the  pleasanter  and 
easier  method. 

And  although  as  yet  the  cost  makes 
such  a  development  impractical,  it  is 
hinted  that  the  time  may  come  when 
a  monthly  magazine  will  be  published 
on  records  for  the  bund. 
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TALKING  BOOK  TO 
HELP  BLIND  BEAD 


An  invention  that  promises  tc 
revolutionize  all  reading  for  the  blind 
has  been  perfected  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  collaboration  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  and  the  R.  C.  A.  Victor 
Company,  known  as  the  talking  book, 
i  combination  electric  phonograph 
ani  radio  set. 

The  perfected  model  is  so/  compact 
kha'  it  may  be  carried  like  a  portable 
typewriter,  is  equipped  with  various 
controls  which  allow  for  variation  in 
.speed  of  reading  and  in  tone  and 
volume.  Back  of  the  talking  book  are 
years  of  research  to  make  such  an  in- 
vention available  to  the  blind.  Of 
the  114,000  blind  in  the  United  States, 
approximately  80,000  or  three-quarters 
of  the  total  number  do  not  read  by 
raised  type. 

For  seme  the  tactile  method  is  too 
)aborious.  others  become  blind  too 
late  in  life  to  master  it,  but  even 
skilled  readers  find  the  close  applica- 
tion of  reading  with  the  fingers 
nerve-wracking.  Due  to  the  high 
cost  of  producing  a  volume  in  Braille 
or  Moon  there  are  at  present  only 
2.000  titles  available  to  the  blind. 

The  Federal  Government  distrib- 
utes through  the  Library  of  Congress 
$100,000  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
new  books  for  the  blind,  and  while 
books  in  the  raised  types  will  stir. 
be  used,  some  of  this  money  will 
be  appropriated  for  the  making  of 
talking  book  records. 

The  ordinary  victrola  cannot  be 
used  for  these  talking  book  records, 
but  any  victrola  record  can  be  used 
on  the  talking  book.  It  is  equipped 
\uth  ear  phones  and  may  be  listen- 
ed to  without  making  a  disturbing 
sound  in  the  room.  Whenever  the 
listener  grows  weary  of  the  book  he 
can  shut  it  off  and  use  the  radio  at- 
tachment for  diversified  programs. 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND 


It  was  a  great  day  for  the  blind  when  a  practical  system  of 
reading  by  the  sense  of  touch  was  devised,  but  the  plan  is  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  The  art  of  reading  by  touch  must  be  learned, 
and  books  for  that  purpose  must  be  prepared  specially.  The  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  conjunction  with  the  Library  of 
Congress,  promises  a  long  forward  stride  in  the  near  future.  '  Its 
technical  details  need  not  be  gone  into,  but  it  comprises,  among 
other  things,  a  radio  and  phonograph  outfit,  small  enough  to  be  as 
portable  as  a  moderately-sized  package,  and  capable,  when  the  sys- 
tem is  worked  out  completely,  of  doing  away  with  touch  reading. 
There  are  about  sixty-four  thousand  blind  in  the  United  States, 
almost  enough  to  populate  Portland,  Me.,  or  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  to 
supply  approximately  two  blind  persons  out  of  three  in  the  popu-  , 
lation  of  Nevada.  For  this  large  sightless  family,  a  new  interest  in 
life  now  seems  assured. 
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Talking  Books'  Will  Give  Blind. 
|p      Chance  for  Literary    Enjoyment 

Release  in  April  of  First  Book  Records  Will  Enable  the  Sightless  to  "Read"  in 
Ease  Without  Manipulating  Heavy  Braille  Volumes— How  Wax  Master  Rec- 
ords Are  Made  in  New  York  Studio 

By  NEAL  W.  HOPKINS 


NEW  YORK,  March  24— An 
afternoon  was  spent  "listen- 
ing" to  books.  For  talking 
books,  wnich  two  years  ago 
existed  only  as  a  dream  in  the  mind 
of  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
blind,  at  125  East  Forty-sixth  street, 
have  become  an  established  fact,  and 
the  profitless  infant  industry,  under 
the  able  guidance  o:  J.  O.  Kleber, 
staff  engineer  of  the  foundation,  is 
growing  quickly.  It  is  able  to  talk. 
Hurried  press  reports  during  the  past 
week  unavoidably  presented  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  idea  to  newspaper 
readers.  "Braille  would  be  elimin- 
ated," it  was  said,  or  the  announce- 
ment was  headlined  "Relief  for  the 
Elderly  Blind,"  and  still  further  on 
the  wrong  track,  "A  Machine  that 
transforms  Type  into  Sound."  The 
following  is  a  complete,  though  quite 
non-technical,  story  of  talking  books 
and  what  they  will  mean  to  the 
sightless. 

The  Braille  system,  except  for  the 
little  used  Moon  type  and  Boston 
line  letter,  has  for  a  century  existed 
as  the  only  means  by  which  a  blind 
person  could  read  a  magazine  or  book 
unaided.  It  is  most  simply  explained 
as  a  code  of  raised  dots,  stamped  on 
a  grade  of  paper  heavy  and  so;t 
enough  to  permit  embossing  without 
tearing.  The  base  of  the  code  is  a 
rectangular  cell  of  six  raised  dots 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide 
and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
It  is  by  the  use  of  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  the  dots  contained 
in  this  cell  that  the  alphabet  and 
numerals  are  formed. 

The  main  fault  of  the  Braille 
system  is  the  staggering  size  and 
weight  of  the  individual  volume  the 
number  of  these  required  to  tran- 
scribe an  ordinary  novel,  for  the 
Braille  page,  having  more  than 
double  the  area  of  the  common  print- 
ed book  page,  contains  but  175  words 
as  compared  to  an  average  of  375  for 
ordinary  type.  Thus  we  find  in  a 
catalog  of  recent  Braille  editions 
that  the  popular  novel  by  Zane  Grey, 
"Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage,"  is  pub- 
lished in  Braille  in  five  volumes,  each 
of  these  being  somewhat  larger  than 
the  container  in  which  you  store  your 
favorite  phonograph  records,  and 
•weighing  several  pounds!  It  is  not 
extreme,  nor  intentionally  humorous, 
therefore,  to  say  that  to  find  a  blind 
person  in  the  relaxed  absorption  of 
an  ordinary  book  would  be  quite  as 
difficult  as  locating  an  unafflicted 
person  comfortably  reading  an  un- 
abridged dictionary  of  the  English 
language.  I 


Development  of  an  Idea 

It  is  the  business  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  concern 
Itself  with  these  things.  Particularly 
is  it  the  business  of  Mr  Irwin  as 
the  executive  director.  Mr  Irwin's 
dream  was  a  phonographic  record 
that  would  combine  the  best  possible 
acoustical  properties  and  a  moderate 
cost  of  production  with  durability, 
lightness  of  weight  and  compactness 
for  easy  distribution.  This  record 
could  not  be  of  the  ordinary  four- 
minute  type.  It  must  play  for  a 
length  of  time  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  newly-developed  long-playing 
style  of  record  which  revolves  at  ap- 
proximately one-third  the  speed  of 
the  older  variety  and  plays  for  about 
18  minutes.  Further,  a  talking  ma- 
chine must  be  developed,  extremely 
durable  in  itself  and  capable  o" 
relieving  the  record  of  as  much  wear 
and  tear  a  consistently  possible  with 
repeated  reproduction.  Yet  the  cost 
of  this  machine  must  be  so  low  as, 
to  come  within  easy  reach  of  the 
average   man's  purse. 

Two  yearg  ago,  Mr  Irwin's  idea 
won  the  attention  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  Mrs  William  H.  Moore  of 
New  York  and  other  friends  of  the 
foundation  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  became 
interested.  With  this  support  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  blind 
secured  the  services  of  Engineer  J.  O. 
Kleber.  It  is  Mr  Kleber,  with  his 
corps  of  assistants  recruited  from 
radio  enthusiasts,  electricians,  and 
sometimes  just  plain  whole-hearted 
hobbyists,  who  has  made  the  talking 
book  a  fact 

The  correspondent  inspected  a  few 
of  the  technical  difficulties  encounter- 
ed in  developing  the  type  of  record 
sought.  There  were  the  non-flexible, 
semiflexible  and  fully  flexible  kinds. 
There  were  opague  records  and  trans- 
lucent records.  There  were  black, 
green,  red  and  even  purple  records. 
And  a  glance  around  Mr  Kleber's 
laboratory  attests  the  difficulties  in 
constructing  a  machine  capable  of 
giving  the  service  desired  at  a  price 
to  suit.  But  the  Job  has  been  done. 
Only  Studio  In  the  World 
Talking  books  are  made  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  125  East  Forty -sixth 
street,  and  here  is  located  the  only 
studio  of  its  kind  in  existence.  In 
general  appearance  and  arrangement 
it  is  very  much  like  a  small  radio 
broadcasting  studio.  In  the  center  of 
the  main  room,  hung  with  sound- 
absorbing  screens,  is  the  "reader's 
position,"  a  email  table  with  a 
specially  built  microphone  fixed  on  a 
pedestal    in    its    center,    so    arranged 


that  it  will  be  at  the  acoustically 
correct  distance  from  the  reader's 
mouth  when  he  is  speaking.  On 
either  side  of  the  center  pedestal  are 
glass  panels,  one  of  these  Is  marked 
"read,"  the  other  "silence."  Electric- 
ally operated  from  the  control  room, 
they  are  intended  as  signals  for  the 
reader.  To  the  left  of  the  reader, 
as  he  sits  at  his  position,  set  into 
the  wall,  is  a. long  rectangular  win- 
dow which  looks  into  the  control 
room.  Behind  this  window,  with  dials, 
switches  and  meters  arranged  on  a 
panel  at  his  elbow,  sits  the  operator, 
ears  alert  for  the  slightest  variation 
in  his  headphones  in  the  quality  of 
the  electrically  amplified  voice  pass- 
ing into  the  recording  machines  on 
his  right. 

He  glances  from  time  to  time  at 
a  special  clock  which  tells  him  that 
the  recording  stylus  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  the  center  of  the  wax 
master  record.  The  small  bell  on  the 
clock  rings  sharply;  The  operator 
does  not  bear  it  above  the  voice  in 
the  headphones  but  he  sees  the  sett- 
ting  arm  drop  and  reaches  for  a  small 
button  as  the  whir  of  the  recording 
machines  stops  abruptly.  "Flash — 
silence!"  He  grins  and  removes  his 
'phones,  indicating  with  a  wave  to 
the  master  reader  on  the  opposite 
of  the  window,  "perfect  timing!" 
Now  the  recording  of  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire"  has  been  completed,  and 
this  incidentally  is  the  only  full 
:  length  book  made  into  a  talking  book 
j  so  far. 

This  last  master  record,  and  others 
;  concerned  with  the  same  book,  will 
be  sent  to  the  factory  where  metal 
dies  will  be  made.  The  12  inch  play- 
ing records  will  toe  stamped  from 
these  and  subsequently  labeled  both 
In  Braille  and  ink-print  type.  "Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire"  calls  for  two  double- 
face  and  one  single-face  records  and 
each  side  plays  18  minutes;  90  min- 
utes, all  told,  of  vivid  entertainment 
for  the  blind  listener,  90  minutes  of 
-relaxed  concentration,  with  no  lost 
places  to  find,  no  heavy  volume  to 
support  uncomfortably  on  the  knees. 
Selection  of  the  Staff 
Who  are  the  master  readers?  that 
Is  a  question  that  may  not  yet  be 
answered.  For  the  present  it  can 
be  said  that  they  are  selected  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  aotors  and  radio 
announcers.  They  are  paid  for  their 
services  and  at  least  one  rehearsal, 
sometimes  more,  is  required  before 
they  are  permitted  to  "read  to  the 
wax."  With  the  final  return  to 
the  laboratory  of  the  finished  re- 
cords, the  work  of  testing  begins  and 
this  is  the  particular  responsibility 
of  attractive  and  personable  Jane 
Muhlfeld,  the  only  blind  member  of 
Mr  Kleber's  staff. 
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Making  Wax  Books  for  Blind  to  Hear 
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Nobody  treats  Jane  Muhlfeld  with 
any  special  consideration,  or  not  for 
very  long  «  she  is  aware  of  it.  To 
the  other  workers  in  the  studio  she 
Is  just  another  member  of  the  frroup. 
Albeit  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
efficient.  Her  job  is  to  criticize  the 
finished  record  for  articulation  ond 
all  possible  imperfections  and  this 
never  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  is 
supposed  to  have  an  affliction.  For 
the  past  week,  in  addition  to  her 
regular  duties,  Miss  Muhlfeld  has 
been  called  upon  to  pose  for  more 
photographs  than  a  cinema  star  be- 
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ginning  a  publicity  campaign.  Her 
only  plaint  Jias  been  a  whimsical 
query  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her 
fan  mail. 

Blind  from  birth,  she  has  been 
reading  Braille  since  she  was  five 
years  old  and  now,  at  26,  she  is  a 
Braille  expert,  able  to  read  to  her- 
self at  well  over  150  words  a  minute 
and  at  a  rate  of  about  100  words  a 
minute  aloud.  Both  hands,  she  explains 
are  used  in  the  reading  of  Braille, 
the  fingers  of  the  left  tracing  out 
and  forming  syllables  from  the 
characters  on  a  lower  line  while  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  communi- 
cate to  the  mind  the  full  significance 
of  the  characters  on  the  line  above. 
Fully  equipped  to  voice  an  opinion, 
Miss  Muhlfeld  expresses  a  thorough 
dislike  for  Braille  and  there  can  be 
no  question  about  her  enthusiasm 
for  talking  books  and  what  they  will 
do,  particularly  for  those  who  may 
have  lost  their  sight  after  maturity 
and  find  it  extremely  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  master  the  Braille 
system. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
idea  and  to  determine  listener  pre- 
ferences, the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  established  several 
test  stations  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  where  blind  people  may 
come  to  "watch"  the  machines  de- 
monstrated and  to  criticize  'che  re- 
cords for  themselves.  It  is  important, 
for  one  thing,  to  remember  that  pre- 
ferences as  to  accent  and  style  of 
speech    may   vary  sharply   depending 
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upon  the  geographical  environment 
of  the  hearer.  A  mid -westerner,  as 
an  example,  might  very  well  object 
to  the  curt  articulation  characteristic 
of  a  New  Yorker.  A  southern  drawl, 
except  in  character,  might  be  quits 
disagreeable  to  the  hypersensitive 
ears  of  a  New  England  talking  book 
reader. 

Also,  before  extensive  manufacture 
is  begun,  or  before  stories  of  great 
length  are  put  into  records,  it  must 
be  determined  whether  the  listeners 
generally  will  prefer  the  narrative 
style  of  recording,  or  whether  the 
master  reader  should  be  "In  charac- 
ter" throughout  the  story.  There  may 
even  arise  a  demand  for  a  thorough 
dramatization,  with  different  readers 
assuming  different  characters,  One 
thing  has  already  been  definitely  | 
established  in  this  connection;  a 
man's  voice  is  much  preferred  to  that  | 
of  a  woman  on  the  record*  Talking  ] 
book  master  readers  are  selected  by 
the  foundation  by  a  strict  tests  in  the 
studio;  titles  to  be  read  are  chosen 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
may  register  their  own  preferences. 

Only  the  wax  master  records  are 
actually  manufactured  in  the  talk- 
ing book  studio  on  Forty-sixth  street, 
the  records  are  processed  and  the 
special  reproducers  are  made  in  the 
slhops  Of  certain  leading  manufac- 
turers. It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  through  the  work  of  experi- 
mentation and  research,  Mr  Kleber 
has    enjoyed    the    fullest    cooperation 


of    these    companies.     The    reproduc- 
ing   machines    now    being    manufac- 
tured are  strictly  under  specifications 
furnished     by    the     American    Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.     The  cost  to  the 
purchaser  is  of  interest  and  need  not 
be  a  secret,  for  the  machines  will  not 
be  sold  to  any  but  sightless  persons 
and  will  be  distributed  only  through 
the   foundation    or   the    state   talking 
book  committees  now  being  formed. 
Three  Styles  of  Machines 
The    most    expensive    of    the    three 
types    of    machines    costs    $35.     This 
one  contains  a  five-tube  radio,  it  has 
simple   controls  to   regulate   the   vol- 
ume and   tone  either  of  radio  recep- 
tion  or   record   reproduction   through 
its    loudspeaker.     The    turntable    re- 
volves   at    two    rates    of    speed    con- 
trolled   by    a    lever,    33y2    revolutions 
per  minute  for  the  long-playing  talk- 
ing   books    and    76    per   minute    if    a 
change  to  ordinary  records  is  desired. 
I  This  machine  is  house-current  oper- 
lated  and  weighs   30   pounds.    Of   the 
other    two,    correspondingly    cheaper, 
one  is  spring-driven,  without  a  radio, 
requiring    no    electric    current,    while 
the  third  is  slightly  smaller  than  that 
which   has  been  described  but  oper- 
ates similarly.    None  of  the  machines 
is    much    larger    than    the    ordinary 
j  portable  phonograph  or  a  email  suit- 
I  case. 


Talking  books,  that  la  the  records, 
are    not    at    present    for    sale.     Each 
year  the  Library  of  Congress  di .  erts 
a   certain   portion  of   its   fiscal   allot- 
ment for  use  in  the  establishment  of 
Braille   libraries   and   tbe   addition   of 
new   volumes.     A    part   of    this    fund 
win  now  be  used   in  the  support  of 
talking  book   files  to  be  operated   m 
conjunction  with,  not  in  replacement 
cer  ain  to  be  many  people  who   will 
prefer    the    Braille    system    although 
a    recent    census    shows    that    more 
than    80.000    of   this    country  s   living 
blind   have  lost  their   sight   too   late 
in  life   to  master  the  tough  method 
of  reading.    The  talking  book Records 
are    mailable    and    a    book    the    size 
of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  weig hs  only 
a  few  ounces.  With  the  first  release 
in     April,     they    may    be    borrowed 
through    the    Library    of    Congrees^ 
Later,    if    the   demand    indicates    the 
advisability,    talking    books    may    be 
sold   at   cost 
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WoHd  Literature  Available  to  Blind 


Through  Marvels  of  Talking  Books 


{{T  T>   lIKE   to   listen   to   some 
thilig  by  Sinclair  Lewis." 
■*-        "Will  you  let  me  have  two 
more  records  of  'Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
please?"  .... 

"Have  you  anything  more  by 
Maeterlinck?    .    .    . 

Thus  might  pass  a  busy  morning 
in  the  Talking  Book  Shop — the 
newest  thing  among  venders  of 
literature.  Talking  dolls,  talking 
parrots,  and  talking  movies  have 
had  glory  enough.  Now  it's  talking 
books. 

Strange,  perhaps,  but  thousands 
of  men  and  women  are  to  find  this 
strangeness  as  nothing  in  compari- 
son to  the  wonders  that  they  will 
see  performed. 

Talking  books,  in  short,  are 
about  to  throw  open  the  doors  of 
literature  to  blind  people  who  have 
not  learned  to  read  with  their 
fingers. 

Practically  every  masterpiece  of 
the  world's  greatest  novelists,  poets, 
and  critics  is  available  in  Braille — 
but,  unfortunately,  thousands  of  the 
blind  have  not  the  knowledge  in 
their  finger-tips  to  make  use  of 
them. 


The  classics,  the  tales  of  the  ages, 
and  modfcrn  literature,  hitherto 
veiled  for  them  behind  the  shroud 
of  blindness,  are  now  theirs  at  the 
snap  of  a  switcn. 

"Literature  in  a  suitcase"  just 
about  describes  this  new  process. 
The  space  that  would  be  occupied 
by  one  volume  of  braille — each  book 
a  thick,  bulky  thing — will  hold 
dozens  of  the  new  "volumes." 

The  talking  book  is  a  combination 
radio  set  and  electric  phonograph. 
It  is  contained  in  one  small  case 
which  may  be  folded  up  and  carried 
like  a  valise.  Its  weight  is  about  30 
pounds. 

The  "books"  themselves  are 
records —  so  many,  in  succeeding 
order,  to  a  single  printed  volume. 
Each  contains  approximately  the 
same  number  of  words  as  a  book  of 
Braille.  When  one  side  is  finished, 
the  other  takes  up  the  story. 

A  small  switch  is  fitted  to  change 
the  instrument  into  a  radio.  It  is 
equipped  with  various  controls 
which  permit  variation  in  speed  of 
reading    and   in    tone    and   volume. 


This  allowsea^nTjeriBrTs"  to  adjust 
the  talking  book  to  just  the  right 
key  and  tempo  for  his  best  "read- 
ing." 

One  advantage  that  the  talking 
book  has  over  ordinary  books  as 
that  one  can  read  undisturbed  by 
the  noise  and  conversation  of  others 
nearby.  This  is  accomplished 
through  a  set  of  headphones,  which 
may  be  plugged  in  to  disconnect  the 
loud-speaker  and  permit  the 
"reader"  to  listen  to  a  book  with- 
out disturbing  others  and  without 
being  disturbed  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  these 
machines  becomes  widespread  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
will  supplement  its  large  Braille 
collection  with  a  talking  book 
library. 

These  books  are  expected  to  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  blind  children  in  schools. 
Supplementary  reading,  which  re- 
quires so  much  of  the  high  school 
student's  time,  may  in  this  way  be  ! 
done  with  far  greater  speed  than  is  j 
ordinarily  attained  by  the  average 
finger-reader. 
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"Talking  Book"  for 
BenefitHf  Blini, 


n  in  Picture 


• — "Uncle  Buddy"  to  so 
maty  blind  persons  and  crippled 
children  in  Texas— has  received  an| 
illustration  and  description  of  the; 
new  "talking  book,"  recently  de- 
veloped  as  an   aid   for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  a  member  of  the 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  of 
the  Crippled  Children's  Association 
of  Texas,  and  the  Dallas  County 
Child's  Welfare   Board. 

The  "talking  book",  is  controlled 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  with  offices  at  125  East 
Forty=sT5cTrT*"  street,  New  York, 
whence  full  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  pictures  show  it  to  be  an  in- 
strument that  looks  something  like 
a  portable  typewriter,  9x20x15 
inches  in  dimensions.  It  is  a  com- 
bination electrical  phonograph  and 
radio  set  contained  in  a  single  unit. 


A  simple  switching  operation 
changes  the  instrument  from  the 
talking  book  to  radio  operation. 
There  are  various  controls,  permit- 
ting any  volume  of  sound  or  any 
speed.  Light  headphones  are  pro- 
vided  for   individual   use. 

The  instrument  now  costs  about 
$30  for  the  electrical  set  and  about 
$20  for  the  spring-driven  device.  As 
soon  as  plans  can  be  perfected  to 
equip  a  reasonable  number  of  peo- 
ple with  the  talking  machines,  the 
library  of  congress  is  to  establish 
"talking  book"  libraries  to  be  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  the  Braille 
libraries  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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/    NEW  INTEREST  FOR  BLIND 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  blind 
when  a  practical  system  of  reading  by 
the  sense  of  touch  was  devised,  but 
the  plan  is  not  without  its  drawbacks. 
The  art  of  reading  by  touch  must  be 
learned,  and  books  for  that  purpose 
must  be  prepared  specially.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, promises  a  long  forward  stride 
in  the  near  future.  Its  technical  de- 
tails need  not  be  gone  into,  but  it 
comprises,  among  other  things,  a  ra- 
dio and  phonograph  outfit,  small 
enough  to  be  as  portable  as  a  moder- 
ately-sized package,  and  capable,  when 
the  system  is  worked  out  completely, 
of  doing  away  with  touch  reading. 
There  are  about  sixty-four  .thousand 
blind  in  the  United  States,  almost 
enough  to  populate  Portland,  Me.,  or 
Topeka,  Kan.,  and  to  supply  approxi- 
mately two  blind  persons  out  of  three 
in  the  population  of  Nevada.  For  this 
large  sightless  family,  a  new  interest 
in  life  now  seems  assured.  j 
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r  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

BY  FREDERIC  J.  RASKIN. 


Q.  Please  tell  something  of  the  talk- 
ing books  which  are  being  made  for 
the  blind.— S.  M.  C. 

A.  The  talking  books  are  sound 
records  played  on  a  reproducing  ma- 
chine. Three  machines  have  been  de- 
veloped, all  of  which  are  portable. 
They  will  be  sold  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  $20,  $40 
and  $50.  The  records  are  light,  but 
substantial  enough  to  be  sent  through 
the  mail.  They  play  18  minutes  to 
the  side.  The  Library  of  Congress  is 
working  on  plans  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  borrow  talking  books 
wherever  BraiUfc^jooks  are  available. 
By  the  en&4&ne  year  it  is  expected 
that  5,000  of  the  talking  machines 
will  be  available. 


BLIND  HERE  GET 
READING  DEVICE 


Groups  Unite  to  Acquire 

Machine    That    Talks 

Books  on  Records. 

A  new'jtalking  book  machine  for 
the  blind  has  been  purchased  for 
the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind, 
718  Michigan  street,  by  members  of 
the  Lions  club  and  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  society,  and  will 
be  placed  in  use  late  in  April. 

Blind  persons  in  Toledo  are  in- 
vited to  go  to  the  society  head- 
quarters to  hear  the  books  which 
will  be  produced  on  records  by  the 
machine.  The  machine,  being  in- 
troduced by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  was  shown  to 
the  Lions  club  Thursday  by  Miss 
Anna  Caldwell,  New  York,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Eighty 
blind  persons  heard  the  records  in 
the  Society  for  the  Blind  headquar- 
ters. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  The 
Blade,  spoke  to  the  Lions  club  on 
governments  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Russia.  Dr.  C.  D.  Selby  was  chair- 
man. 


"Talking  Book"  for  the  Blind 

JL  hree-fourths  of  the  blind  people  of  this 
•country,  or  80,000,  cannot  read  by  touch, 
either  because  they  became  blind  too  late 
in  life  or  for  other  reason  are  unable  to  use 
the  Braille  system.  Invention  has  come  to 
their  aid.  A  ''talking  book,"  which  is  a 
combination  phonograph  and  radio  set,  has 
been  perfected.  The  blind  will  read  by  ear. 
The  records  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
and  may  be  "played"  for  eighteen  minutes 
on  each  side.  Controls  are  provided  to 
regulate  speed,  and  head-phones  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  hear  without  disturbing 
others.  Robert  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  de- 
scribes the  instrument  as  the  greatest  in- 
vention for  the  blind  since  the  introduction 
of  Braille  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  establishing 
"talking  book"  records  in  connection  with 
the  twenty-four  Braille  libraries.  The 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  through  whose 
efforts  the  instrument  was  developed,  is  en- 
deavoring to  raise  a  fund  to  place  the  boon 
within  reach  of  this  particular  group  for 
whom  it  is  always  dark. 
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'TALKJNG    BOOK    LIBRARIES' 
£yB\f  PLAN  FOR  AIDING  BLIND 

'fralHsngbook  libraries"  which  are 
ai^ied  to  give  blind  persons  access 
to  a  wide  variety  of  literature  are 
the  newest  project  in  which  the  Am- 
erican Foundation  for  thn  Bliwfci^n, 
co-operation  with  the  T-'^fgijrJfcm  ftf 
'Ouimuu.-jtluTQH'lg  T6  a  re'cenl  an- 
nouncement  by  Rober  B.  rrwin,  the 
executive  director  of  the  foundation. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  prepar- 
ing to  establish  talking  book  librar- 
ies throughout  the  United  States 
when  ,  a  device  is  perfected.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  launch  a  concerted  movement  to 
raise  $150,000  during  1934  to  help  fi- 
nance the  project,  the  announcement 
said. 

The  first  talking  book  record  will 
be  released  in  April.  By  late  June  it 
is  expected  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  bokks  will  be  ready  and 
when  the  project  is  established  5,000 
books  will  be  on  call  at  the  various 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  talking  book,  which  is  really 
a  machine,  is  a  combination  electric 
phonograph  and  radio  set  measuring 
about  20  inches  by  15  inches  by  nine 
inches,  and  may  be  carried  like  a  suit 
case.  The  instrument  is  equipped  wit* 
controls  to  permit  variation  in  speecl 
or  reading  and  in  tone  and  volume.  J 


"TALKING  BOOK" 
NOWFORTHEJjIJND! 


my  one-quarter  of  the  114.000 
blind  in  America  can  read  the 
Braille  system  of  reading  for  tiie 
blind  satisfactorily.  Dr.  J.  S.  Nagle, 
field  secretary.  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  said  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Lions  Club  in  the  Hotel  duPont 
at  noon  today. 

Following  a  business  meeting  of 
the  club  Dr.  Nagle  demonstrated 
the  new  "talking  book"  for  the  use 
of  the  blind. 

The  "talking  book,"  he  demon- 
strated as  a  form  of  talking  ma- 
chine, either  in  the  large  type  or 
portable,  which  plays  speaking  rec- 
ords for  the  blind.  The  initial  "funds 
for  the  developmnt  of  the  "talknc 
books"  was  furnished  h\J0 
negie  foundation. 
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THE  TALKING  BOOK 

The  development  work  on  the  Talking 
Book  has  now  reached  the  manufacturing 
stage  and  reproducing  machines  will  be  on 
the  market  shortly. 

Three  models  will  be  available:  (1)  a 
spring-driven  model  with  a  headphone,  re- 
quiring no  electric  current;  (2)  an  elec- 
tric phonograph  and  four-tube  radio  com- 
bination for  use  on  alternating  current; 
(3)  a  universal  electric  phonograph  and 
five-tube  radio  combination  for  use  on 
either  alternating  or  direct  current. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  agreed  to 
start  Talking  Book  libraries  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  blind  people  and  their 
friends  will  join  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
get  five  thousand  talking  machines  into  the 
hands  of  blind  people  during  the  next 
year.  Work  has  been  begun  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  in  the  following 
states:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming. 

Many  orders  have  already  been  received 
by  the  Foundation  from  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  from  blind  individuals  in  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  Union. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  first  Talk- 
ing Books,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  several  titles  will  be  re- 
leased by  midsummer. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  reading  machines 
for  the  Talking  Book,  made  by  the  Foun- 
dation, have  been  purchased  by  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  thirty-five  states  so  that 
blind  people  and  their  friends  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  these  machines. 
Five  hundred  additional  machines  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  about  the  time  the  first 
Talking  Book  records  are  released. 
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W  FOR  BL*»»D 

lreeft^urths  of  the  blind  peo- 
pj/  of  this  country,  or  80,000, 
cannot  read  by  touch,  either  be- 
cause they  became  blind  too  late 
in  life  or  for  other  reasons  are 
unable  to  use  the  Braille  system. 
Invention  has  come  to  their  aid. 
A  "talking  book"  which  is  a , 
combination  phonograph  and  ra- \ 
dio  set,  has  been  perfected.  The  | 
blind  will  read  by  ear. 
•  The  records  are  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  may  be  "played" 
for  18  minutes  on  each  side.  Con- 
trols are  provided  to  regulate 
speed,  and  head-phones  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  hear  without 
disturbing  others.  Robert  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
describes  the  instrument  as  the 
greatest  invention  for  the  blind 
since  the  introduction  of  Braille 
a   hundred   years   ago. 

The  library  of  congress  is  es- 
tablishing "talking  book"  records 
in  connection  with  the  24  Braille 
libraries.  The  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  through  whose  efforts  the 
instrument  was  developed,  is  en- 
deavoring to  raise  a  fund  to  place 
the  boon  within  reach  of  this , 
particular  group  for  whom  it  is  ] 
always  dark.  ,  * 
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•TALKING    BOOK    LIBRARIES' 
NEW  PLAN  FOR  AIDING  BLIND  j 

/ '^Ta^kingbook  libraries"  which,  are 
aimeft  to  give  blind  persons  access 
to  a^wide  variety  of  literature  are 
the  newest  project  in  which  the  Am- 
erican Foundation  for  -**ip  B.'ind,nJBi 


co-operation  with  the  Library  of 
Congress/according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Rober  B.  Irwin,  the 
executive  director  of  the  foundation. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  prepar- 
ing to  establish  talking  book  librar- 
ies throughout  the  United  States 
when  a  device  is  perfected.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  launch  a  concerted  movement  to 
raise  $150,000  during  1934  to  help  fi- 
nance the  project,  the  announcement 
said. 

The  first  talking  book  record  will 
be  released  in  April.  By  late  June  it 
is  expected  that  a  considerable  num-  j 
ber  of  the  bokks  will  be  ready  and 
when  the  project  is  established  5,000 
books  will  be  on  call  at  the  various 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  talking  book,  which  is  really 
a  machine,  is  a  combination  electric 
phonograph  and  radio  set  measuring 
about  20  inches  by  15  inches  by  nine 
inches,  and  may  be  carried  like  a  suit 
case.  The  instrument  is  equipped  with 
controls  to  permit  variation  in  speey 
or  reading  and  in  tone  and  volume./^ 
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Talking  Books 
(Philadelphia  Public  Ledger) 

It  is  a  century  since  the  inven- 
tion of  Braille  made  it  possible  for 
the  blind  "to  enjoy  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent the  d;light  of  reading.  Today 
there  are  thousands  of  volumes 
available  in  Braille  or  other  types 
which  may  be  read  by  the  sensitive 
fingers  of  the  sightless,  and  libra- 
ries in  every  city  where  the  blind 
may  borrow  their  books  or  read 
them. 

But  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
United  States  alone  there  are  80,- 
000  blind  persons  who  lost  their 
sight  too  late  in  life  to  learn  to  read 
with  their  fingers.  For  their  bene- 
fit and  for  the  enrichment  of  oppor- 
tunities for  all  the  blind,  science 
has  brought  to  practical  usefulness 
a  new  kind  of  phonograph  and  radio 
amplification.  This  uses  special  long- 
playing  records,  by  which  a  book  of 
80,000  words  can  be  recorded  on  30 
discs. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, intends  to  establish  in  the 
near  future  free  lending  libraries  of 
these  "talking  books."  The  blind  will 
need  the.  remarkable  reproducing 
equipment,  perfected  after  years  of 
research  and  experiment,  in  order 
to  read  them.  But  it  is  believed  thai 
the  public's  sympathy  and  generos- 
ity toward  the  sightless,  by  means 
of  which  Ihe  varied  libraries  in 
Braille  have  been  made  available, 
will  respond  as  readily  to  the  need 
for  the  new  device,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as  "the 
most  sweeping  invention  for  the 
blind  since  the  introduction  of 
Braille." 
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Those     Who     Cannot 

Read  Braille  Can 

Hear  Stories 


ESS 


A  "talking  book"  which  is  ex- 
pected to  enable  thousands  of  the 
blind  who  are  unable  to  read  the 
Braille  system  to  hear  their  fa- 
vorite hooks  and  short  stories  was 
on  exhibition  at  the  Community 
Fund  Building  Wednesday.  The 
newly  perfected  instrument  com- 
bines the  features  of  a  phonograph 
and  a  radio.  Special  records  help 
the  blind  to  read  by  means  of  the 
spoken  word. 

The  records  are  not  much  larger 
than  ordinary  _phonograph  discs, 
but  have  a  mach  finer  thread.  Two 
sides  of  one  record  are  sufficient 
for  the  average  short  story.  A 
novel  can  be  recorded  in  10  to  14 
records  and  takes  but  a  few  hours 
to  run  off. 

Three  Type*  of  Machine 

Three  types  of  the  machine  have 
already  been  developed  and  a  fourth 
is  in  process  of  perfection.  Two 
are  electrically  driven  and  have  a 
radio  attachment. 
The  third,  operated  by  a  spring 
and  without  radio,  is  for  use  in 
rural  communities  where  electricity 
is   not   available. 

The  "talking  book"  has  been  de- 
veloped after  two  years  of  research 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  on  funds  supplied  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  5,000  of  them  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
blind  in  this  country,  or  about  80,- 
000  persons,  are  unable  to  read 
Braille,   it  is   said. 

The  records  are  being  made  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  under  a 
grant  made  specifically  for  that 
purpose.  Some  will  soon  be  avail- 
able in  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
and  the  Wayne  County  Library  for 
the  Blind.  One  book  is  expected 
here  in  April  and  10  more  have 
been   ordered  for  the   end   of  June. 

Local  Groups  Interested 

Local  organizations  are  making 
efforts  to  purchase  the  machines, 
which  will  retail  at  a  low  cost  to 
the  blind,  from  the  American  Foun- 
dation. Among  the  groups  inter- 
ested are  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Lions  Club  and  the  League  for 
the  Handicapped. 

At  a  meeting  called  Wednesday 
by  the  Detroit  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Mrs.  Nelson  McCormick, 
11  Touraine  Road,  Grosse  Pointe, 
vice  president  of  the  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  was  elected  perma- 
nent chairman  to  further  the  proj- 
ect of  bringing  the  machines  here. 
Mrs.  Grace  Davis,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Wayne  County  Public 
brary,  was  named  permanenj,  -Sec- 
retary.   


AIDS  BLIND 

Into  the  void  that  envelopes  the 
isiencft  of  the  sightless,  a  strong, 
!at  voice  was  prepared  to  speak 
tt  is  the  voice  of  literature, 
ard  through  a  new  invention — 
e   talking  book. 

rhe  talking  book,  brought  to  De- 
jit  for  the  first  time,  is  an  ordi- 
ry  talking  machine,  the  records 
which  take  18  minutes  to  "play." 
i  reproduce  a  book-length  novel. 
A.  committee  of  Detroit  social 
rvice  workers  for  the  blind  yes- 
■day  heard  Anna  E.  Caldwell  of 
!W  York  explain  the  device.  She 
id  the  Library  of  Congress  aided 
the  American  Foundation  of 
e  Blind  would  "publish"  the  first 
Dund  novel"  before  the  end  cf 
is  month. 

Several  thousand  of  the  machines 
11  have  been  distributed  at  their 
st  price  of  approximately  $37  by 
s  end  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Caldwell 
id. 

rhe  Library  of  Congress,  at  a 
st  of  more  than  $1,000  apiece,  will 
ike  several  hundred  of  the  talk- 
?  books  before  the  end  of  the 
ar.  The  reproducing  units  have 
radio  in  addition  to  the  talking^ 
tehlne. 


TALKIXG   BOOKS   FOR  BLIND 

For  th»r  Ullllu'TTJTOlfcPMa^i^bee 
Tactically  closed  volumes,  except*  th 
datively  few  books  available  i, 
iraiU¥?ji1'  -th>se  who  could  rea- 
hem.  %WI  nbf  books  are  to  be  open 

d  t0  J  JT.nd  thru  tne  Perfecti0) 
f  a  coiibijWtion  of  phonograph  an 
adio  set.  The  records  may  be  "play 
d"  eighteen  minutes  on  each  sid< 
n  this  way  a  blind  person  may  us 
ar  phones  and  read  without  disturb 
ig  others.  Best  of  all,  the  books  ma- 
e  borrowed— juat  like  other  books 
he  Library  of  Congress  plans  to  es. 
iblish  "talking  books"  records  ii 
jnnection  with  twenty-four  Brailk 
braries.  It  plans  to  have  a  numbei 

books    available    within    the    next 

w  months.  The  Foundation  for  the 

lind,  through  whose  research  work 

ie    instrument    has    been    perfected, 

raising  a  fund  to  place  the  books' 

reach  of  all  blind  persons.  The 
alking  book"  is  described  as  the 
ost  sweeping  invention  for  the  aid 

the  blind  since  the  invention  o* 
ie  Braille  System,  more  that^T 
Jndred  years  ago.— ChrisLMTAd- 
»cate.  Jr 
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PHONOGRAPH  RECORD  IS 
BLINDS'  "TALKING  BOOK" 


•  \Or.  J.  S.  Nagle,  field  secretary, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  "talk- 
ing book"  in  the  Hotel  duPont  to- 
day. Among  the  visitors  were  Mrs. 
Anne  Rowe  Stevens,  superinten- 
dent) of  the  Delaware  Commission 
of  the  Blind;  Francis  Blaine,  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  and  other 
members  of  the  blind  commission. 
Dr.  Nagle,  explaining  the  "talking 
book,"  said  ,"You,  who  can  turn  at 
will   to   the  printed   page   of  some 


well-lovea  book,  may  easily  imagine 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blind  who  can 
still  listen  to  the  spoken  word,  al- 
though the  printed  page  is  veiled 
from  him.  After  a  tiring  day's  work, 
he  may  turn  to  his  talking  book, 
a  series  of  long-playing,  thin  phono- 
graph records.  The  first  of  these 
places  on  a  specially  constructed 
talking  machine  and  throws  on  the 
switch  to  start  the  record.  The  rec- 
ords, will  read  aloud  to  him  an  en- 
tire book. 


A  Splendid  Invention 


ie  greatest  invention  since  the  development  of  the 
'rattle  system  to  aid  blind  people  in  reading  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  library  of  congress.  This  is  a  "talking 
book,"  the  product  of  years  of  experimentation  and  de- 
velopment, will  bring  limitless  joy  to  the  thousands  of 
sightless  people  and  free  them  from  the  touch  method 
of  reading.  Instead  of  the  toilsome  method  of  touch 
reading,  these  unfortunates  will  soon  be  able  to  read 
through  the  ear. 

The  talking  book  is  a  combination  of  electric  phono- j 
graph  and  radio,  yet  the  mechanism  is  so  small  that  it 
can  be  easily  packed  in  a  suitcase.  More  than  80,000  of 
the  blind  people  in  this  country  lost  their  sight  too  late 
in  life  to  master  the  Braille  system,  and  these  doubly 
unfortunate  people  will  be  the  first  to  receive  the  records 
and  machines.  The  talking  books  will  be  loaned  free  of 
the  United  States. 

The  ATYionVaw  Fnundfffon  ^or  ***A  "RljnnV  is.  working 
now  on  a  campaign  to  raise  $idu,000  to  make  5,000  of 
these  talking  book  machines  available  to  the  blind  people. 
This  campaign,  backed  by  the  library  of  congress,  will 
be  nation-wide  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  generous  citizenry 
will  subscribe  the  amount  several  times  over  so  that  most 
of  the  sightless  people  can  be  supplied  with  these  remark- 
able machines. 

This  invention  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  all  hu- 
mane accomplishments,  for  the  talking  book  machine  will 
gladden  the  hours  of  those  stoical  people  who  live  so 
bravely  in  perpetual  darkness.  It  is  planned  to  have  the 
books  cover  a  wide  range  of  literature,  thus  pr^Imng 
suitable  mental  entertainment  for  every  type 
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eu?  'Talking  Book'  Machine  'Tells' 

^    Stories  To  Audience  Of  Blind  Here 


A    talking  book.'  the  greatest  boon  to  the  blind   since   Braille   type   was   invented    150 
i  ago.  "told"  two  short  stories  to  a  sightless  Pasadena   audience  vesterday   afternoon 
audience,  members  of  the  Pasadena    Braille  Club,  listened  to  the  first  of  the  newlv-  I 
machines    to    be    brought  •  — _  r<s , J 


The 
invented  machines  to  be  brought 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  New 
York.  It  was  received  last  week 
by  Gordon  Lathrop  of  Pasadena, 
state  field  agent  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which 
developed  the  device  and  plans  to 
sell    it    without    profit. 

An  unusual  type  of  record  con- 
taining 4000  words  is  played  on 
the  machine.  Both  sides  are  played 
in  thirty-six  minutes  —  about  six 
hours  for  a  full-sized  novel  length 
story   of  ten  records. 

Mr.  Lathrop,  himself  blind,  con- 
ducted the  demon.uration  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  building.  He  expressed 
hope  that  the  Pasadena  Public  Li- 
brary would  install  a  collection  of 
the    discs. 

The  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  has  agreed  to 
establish  lending  libraries  of  the 
records  in  conjunction  with  Braille 
libraries  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  is  with  the 
understanding  that  friends  of  the 
blind  will  join  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  equip  the  sigh*less  with  talking 
machines,   he  said. 

Through  the  invention.  the 
world's  best  literature  will  be 
brought  to  the  blind,  only  one- 
fourth  of  whom  can  now  read  the 
code    of    raised    Braille    characters. 

The  new  machines  may  be  car- 
ried in  a  suitcase  and  will  cost 
from  $20  1o  S37.50.  The  durable 
records  may  be  played  hundreds 
of  times  and  will  not  break  when 
dropped. 

A  simple  switch  changes  from 
"talking  book"  to  radio.  The 
"talking  book"  may  be  regulated 
to  desired  speeds,  tones  and  vol 
umes. 
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Talking  Book' 
For  BlindWill 
e  Demonstrated 


the  monthly  meeting  of 
Jraille  Club  of  LJasiidena, 

iday  April  9  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A..  Gordon  Lathrop  of 
Pasadena,  will  demonstrate 
the  use  of  the  new  talking 
machin"  now  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  [no ,  New 
York.  This  "talking  machine." 
or  "talking  book."  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  d  new 
door  to  liteiFture  opened  up 
for  the  blind  who  cannot 
master  the  Braille  or  Moon 
type  method  of  reading  by 
— t 
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TALKING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

LIND  PEOPLE  have  been  "able  to  read  by 
means  of  the  Braille  system.  This  is  rather 
cumbersome  as  a  book  occupies  a  good  deal  of 
space.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  blind  people  in  this  country 
cannot  read  this  system. 

The  latest  invention  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  is  what  is  called  the  "talking  book,  which 
is  a  combination  phonograph  and  radio  set,  play- 
ing records  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  eighteen 
minutes  on  each  side,  whereby  the  blind  can  hear 
the  books  read  to  them. 

The  system  should  not  only  be  beneficial  to 
the  blind  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not 
be  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  many  others.  A 
number  of  people  would  like  to  have  books  read 
to  them  in  this  way. 
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PHONOGRAPH  READS 

BOOKS  FORJUND 

A  demonstration  of  the  "talking 
book"  for  the  blind  was  given  in 
the  club  room  of  the  Hotel  duPont 
yesterday  by  Dr.  J.  s.  Nagle,  field 
secretary  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Among  the  visitors  were  Mrs. 
Anne  Rowe  Stevens,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Delaware  Commission 
of  the  Blind;  Francis  Blaine,  mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  and  other 
members  of   the   blind  commission. 

Dr.  Nagle,  explaining  the  "talk- 
ing book,"  said,  "You,  who  can 
turn  at  will  to  the  printed  page  of 
some  well-loved  book,  may  easily 
imagine  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blind  who  can  still  listen  to  the 
spoken  word,  although  the  printed 
page  is  veiled  from  him.  After  a 
tiring  day's  work,  he  may  turn  to 
his  talking  book,  a  series  of  long- 
playing,  thin  phonograph  records. 
The  first  of  these  places  on  a  spe- 
cially constructed  talking  machine 
and  throws  on  the  switch  to  start 
the  record.  The  records,  will  read 
aloud  to  him  an  entire 
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HOOKS  1'ort  THK  UL1ND 
J£Ltys'0  people  have  been  able  to 
1  by  means  of  the  Braille 
system.  This  is  rather  cnmberuimc 
as  a  book  occupies  a  pood  deal  of 
space.  However,  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  blind! 
people  in  this  country  cannot  read 
I  .his    system. 

The  latest  invention  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blind  is  what  i.s  called  the 
"talking  book,  which  is  a  combin- 
ation plionogrrap'i  s»'nl  rnd'o  sot, 
playing  records  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  eighteen  minutes  on  each 
side,  whereby  the  blind  can  hear 
the    books    read    to    them. 

Th<»  system  should  not  only  l>e 
beneficial  to  the  blind  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  in- 
t »  duced  for  the  benefit  of  many 
others.  A  number  of  people  would 
like  to  have  books  read  to  them  in 
this    ivay, 


TALKING  BOOK' 
TO  HELP  BLIND 
ON  EXHIBITION 

New  Device  Will  Feature 

Week  for  Blind  Opening 

Next  Monday 


^z_ 


A  "talking  book."  the  newest  device 
to  bring:  the  blind  closer  to  the  sighted 
in  ability  to  "see"  the  world  will  be 
Remonstrated  for  the  first  time  in 
!  Brooklyn  at  the  educational  booth  at 
j  the  twentieth  annual  Week  for  the 
'Blind  which  will  open  at  the  Hotel 
[St.  George  on  Monday,  April  25.  it 
was  announced  last  night  at  the  head- 
I  quarters  of  the  Week  for  the  Blind 
j  Committee. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  sponsoring  the  "talking  book" 
and  has  made  the  new  device  available 
for  its  first  presentation  in  Brooklyn 
through  the  Week  for  the  Blind,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  William  T.  Hanson, 
general  chairman  of  the  Week  for  the 
Blind  Committee.  This  "talking  book" 
is  a  combination  phonograph  and  radio 
for  which  records  of  books  have  been 
made.  The  voice  on  the  record  comes 
over  the  radio  loud  speaker  and  sounds 
like  a  radio  broadcast.  When  not  in 
use  to  hear  a  book  read,  the  device 
may  be  used  as  a  radio. 

According  to  Arthur  Meinert,  so- 
cial service  director  of  the  Exchange 
ot  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
"talking  book"  will  br  made  avail- 
able to  the  blind  in  their  homes  by 
the  American  Foundation  and  records 
for  the  books  will  be  ;„  circulation 
through  the  libraries  for  the  blind. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  "talk- 
ing book"  is  to  make  books  available 
to  the  adult  blind  who  have  lost  their 
sight  so  late  in  life  that  it  ie  difficult 
for  them  to  acquire  facility  in  read- 
ing Rraill,..  the  raised  letters  which 
the   blind  read  by   touch. 

In  explaining  the  boon  the  "talking 
book"  will  be  to  the  blind  Air.  Mein- 
ert said:  "The  'talking  book's'  great 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  aged  blind 
who  have  lost  vision  late  in  life. 
Moera  books  and  perhaps  magazines 
read  to  them  through  this  method  will 
replace  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
they  have  lost  in  their  inability  to 
read  to  themseh  i  9, 


••The  eager  young  blind  man's  edu- 
cation «ill  I  ed  materially  by 
the  talking  book,  but  its  great  work 
will  In:  in  entertainment  an  maintain- 
in;,'  morale  :>n<\  spiritual  stimulus  in 
the  aged  blind." 


Talking   Short   Stories  j 

a  For  Blind  Demonstrated 
fcago  (AP)—  "Talking  short 
stories."  for  the  blind  were  de- 
monstrated   today. 

Miss  Anna  Caldwell  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  said 
the  foundation  htts_tefco.nl ed  half 
a  dozen  stories,  among  them  De 
Paupassant's,  "Happiness."  A  doz- 
en or  so  full  length  books  may  be 
ready  by  midsummer,  she  ..said ... ... 

They  are  a  set  of  thin  records, 
finely  grooved.  Two  sides  will 
carry  a  ful-leught  short  story,  or 
two  or  three  chapters  of  a  novel. 

The  first  books  will  be  selected 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  be 
available  free  to  blind  readers. 
The  foundation  officials  have  sug- 
gested fairly  light  and  entertain- 
ing books. 

K.  M.  Peterson  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  said  the  talking 
books  may  make  it  possible  for 
the  blind  to  have  libraries  .if  mass 
production  would  sufficiently  lower 
cost.  At  present  they  cost  around 
$.1,200  each. 

Books  printed  in  Braile  of  other 
dot  systems  have  cost  from  $12.50 
to  $30  a  volume. 


T$fiing  Story , 
•on  to  Blind,   > 
Demonstrated 

New    Entertainment,    Set    on 

Finely-Grooved  Records,  to 

Include  Novels 


si 


CHICAGO,  April  17.  —  {&)  — 
"Talking  short  stories"  for  the  blind 
were    demonstrated    today. 

Miss  Anna  Caldwell  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  said 
the  foundation  has  **m0*M&^Zk\t  a 
dozen  stories,  among  them  De  Mau- 
passant's "Happiness."  A  dozen  or 
so  full  length  books  may  be  ready 
by    midsummer,   she   said. 

They  are  a  set  of  thin  records, 
finely  grooved.  Two  sides  will  carry 
a  full-length  short  story,  or  two  or 
three  chapters   of   a   novel. 

The  first  books  will  be  selected  by 
the  library  of  congress,  and  be  avail- 
able free  to  blind  readers.  The 
foundation  officials  have  suggested 
fairly  light  and  entertaining  books. 

E.  M.  Peterson  of  the  Chicago 
public  library  said  the  talking  books 
may  make  it  possible  for  the  blind 
to  have  libraries,  if  mass  production 
would  sufficiently  lower  cost.  At 
present  they  cost  around  $1,200  each. 

Books  printed  in  Braile  or  other  1 
dot  systems  have  cost  from  $12.50  to 
$30  a  volume. 
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"Talking  Short  Stories"  for 


The  Blind  Are  Demonstrated 


CHICAGO,  April  17  (JP) — "Talking  short  stories"  for  the  blind  were  dem- 
onstrated today. 

Miss  Anna  Caldwell  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  said 
the  Foundation  has  recorded  half  a  dozen  stories,  among  them  De  Maupas- 
sant's "Happiness."  A  dozen  or  so  full  length  books  may  be  ready  by  mid- 
summer, she  said. 

They  are  a  set  of  thin  records,  finely  grooved.  Two  sides  win  carry 
a  full-length  short  story,  or  two  or  three  chapters  of  a  novel. 

The  first  books  will  be  selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  be 
available  free  to  blind  readers.  The  Foundation  officials  have  suggested 
fairly  light  and  entertaining  books. 

E.  M.  Peterson  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  said  the  talking  books 
may  make  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  have  libraries,  if  mass  production 
would  sufficiently  lower  cost.  At  present  they  cost  around  $1200  each. 

Books  printed  In  Braile  or  other  dot  systems  have  cost  from  $12.50 
to  $30  a  volume. 
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TALKING  BOOKS 

nc    |ibrary   of  Congress   is   preparing   to   lend 
'talfinjr  books"  without  charge  to  blind  persons  thru- 
1  tit  the  country,  says   Robert   1\.  Irwin,  executive  di- 
rector of  i  he  American  foundation   for  the  blind.  The 
first    record    will    he    rck-,  II     'ifinilni  /f>:r    :n    re- 

garded as  "the  most  sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of 
the  sightless  since  the  introduction  of  braille  100 
years  ago." 

Hie  talking  book  is  a  combination  phonograph 
and  radio.  The  records  are  a  fool  in  diameter  and 
►tray  be  played  for  eighteen  minutes  on  each  side.  It 
wttl  take  about  as  long  to  listen  to  a  talking  hook  as 
it  would  t"  read  the  same  volume  aloud..  However,  it 
will  he  possible  to  regulate  the  speed.  Headphones  go 
with  the  apparatus,  enabling  the  listener  to  enjoy 
his   hook   without   disturbing  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  months  many  of  these 
records  will  he  ;i  .''liable  and  that  the  talking  libraiw 
will  continue  to  gn  v\ .  Books  in  braille  have  been  a 
source  of  great  benefit  to  the  blind,  but  such  read-' 
ing  is  Laborious,  and  fingers  do  tire.  Also,  three- 
fourths  of  the  blind  peojjle  in  this  coutry  cannot 
read  thru  touch,  cither  because  they  became  blind 
too  Fate  in  life  t<>  learn  to  use  that  method,  or  fort, 
•  'ther  reas  ns.  The  talking  books  will  be  a  boon  to 
most  of  these  people  while  at  the  same  time  widening 
the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  those  who  can  use 
braille. 
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"TALKING   BOOKS"   PLANNED 

FOR    BLIND    PERSONS 

The  famed  "voice  of  literature"  to- 
day has  taken  voice  in  actuality  and 
is  ready  to  speak  into  the  void  that 
envelops  the  existence  of  the  sight- 
less. A  strong,  clear  voice  for  the 
blind,  heard  thru  a  new  invention — 
the  talking  book. 

The  talking  book,  brought  to  De- 
troit recently  for  the  first  time,  is 
an  ordinary  talking  machine,  the  re- 
cords of  which  take  18  minutes  to* 
"play."  Six  records  reproduce  a 
book-length  novel. 

A  committee  of  Detroit  social  ser- 
vice workers  for  the  blind  heard  An- 
na E.  Caldwell  of  New  York  explain 
the  device.  She  said  that  the  Libra- 
ry of  Congress,  aided  by  the  Amer-  I 
ican  Foundation  of  the  Blind,  would  I 
"publish"  the  first  "sound  novel"  be-  ' 
fore  the  end  of  April. 

Several  thousand  of  the  machines 
will  have  been  distributed  at  their 
cost  price  of  approximately  $37  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Cald- 
well said. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1000  apiece, 
will  make  several  hundred  of  the' 
talking  books  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  reproducing  units  have  I 
a  redio  in  addition  to  the  talking 
machine. 

t  h  r     fincrj'-S, 


-iindWill  Have 
"Talking  Book" 


County     Association 
Purchase  Model 
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The  Worcester  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  planning  to  bring 
cheer  into  the  lives  of  the  blind  iti 
this  district  by  means  of  a  "talking 
book."  The  association,  of  which  Mrs 
Howard  L.  Tibbets  is  president,  re- 
,  cently  voted  to  purchase  a  model  of 
'  the  "talking  book"  demonstrated  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  board 
completed  preparations  for  the  deal 
at  its  meeting  today  in  Wetherell 
House,  2  State  Street. 

The  machine,  which  is  said  to  be 
similar  to  a  gramophone,  is  operated' 
electrically.  Books  for  the  machine' 
will  be  supplied  associations  in  this 
district  and  places  near  Boston  by 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  association  will  hold  a  demon- 
stration in  the  center  of  the  city  when 
the  machine  arrives.  Members  hope 
to  give  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
blind  men  and  women  who  have  been 
unable  to  learn  Braille,  through  this 
purchase.  / 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
representing  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Stevens  Ho- 
tel yesterday,  followed  by  a  demon- 
stration  of  "the  talking  book"  which 
enables  bliad  people  who  have  not 
learned  Braille  to  "read." 

The  device  is  really  a  phonograph, 
but  with  a  special  form  of  record 
made  of  cellulose  which  is  thin  and 
light,  making  postage  charges 
small,  and  withstanding  rough  us- 
age. An  average  short  story  can 
be  transcribed  on  one  side  of  the 
record,  and  the  first  full-length 
book,  the  title  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  announced,  will  be  published 
in  May  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  free  distribution  on  loan. 

The  apparatus  is  in  the  form  of 
a  combined  radio  set  and  phono 
graph,  can  be  run  electrically  or  by 
a  motor,  and  has  two  speeds,  one 
for  mu^ic  and  a  slower  one  for 
reading  purposes.  When  folded  ii 
can  be  carried  as  a  suitcase.  A 
dozen  discs  will  carry  the  text  of  a 
complete  novel. 

Blipd  To  Hear 
Talking    Books 

;  he  Associated   P 

Chicago,  Apr.  17.— "Talking  short 
stories,"  for  the  blind  were  demon- 
strated today.  

Miss  Anna  Caldwell  of  the  ArneTt- 
can  Foundation  for  trjf.  bhnd  said 
the  foundation  nus~recorded  half  a 
dozen  stories,  among  them  De  Mau- 
passant's, "Happiness."  A  dozen  or 
so  full  length  books  may  be  ready 
by  midsummer,  she  said. 

They  are  a  set  of  thin  records, 
finely  grooved.  Two  sides  will  car- 
ry a  fully-length  short  story,  or  two 
or  three  chapters  of  a  novel. 

The  first  books  will    be    selected 

•  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  be 

available  free  to  blind  readers.  The 

foundation  officials  have  suggested 

fairly  ligjht  and  entertaining  books. 

E.  M.  Peterson  of  the  Chicago 
public  library  said  the  talking  books 
may  make  it  possible  for  the  blind 
to  have  libraries,  if  mass  production 
would  sufficiently  lower  cost.  At 
present  they  cost  around  $1200  each. 

Books  printed  in  Braile  or  other 
dot  systems  have  cost  from  $12.50 
to  $30  a  volume. 
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TALKING  BOOKS 
TO  GIVE  BLIND 
LATEST  WORKS 


Berks    Society's    Office 

To  Offer  New  Device 

For  Sightless 

RECORDINGS  FREE 


National   Body   to    Send 

Machines  All  Over 

Pennsylvania 


ew  Offices  Opened 

"Thus  innovation  will  in  no  way 
compete  with  the  Braille  system," 
Davis  declared.  "The  sightless  who 
haven't  been  able  to  learn  Braille 
are  mostly  older  men  and  women 
who  feel  no  incentive  to  learn  the 
difficult  system." 

The  new  offices  are  the  third  that 
they  have  taken  since  the  organiza- 
tion was  started.  Here  the  society 
offers  Gay  rag  dolls,  brilliant  calico 
animals  and  saucy  plaid  scotties, 
made  by  the  nimble  fingers  of  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
sight,  provide  a  slight  income  for 
those  who  have  no  other  means  of 
supporting  themselves.  Useful  arti- 
cles are  also  on  display  made  by  the 
blind  throughout  the  state,  such  as 
brushes,  brooms,  mops  and  other 
articles  whose  manufacture  requires 
special  machinery,  which  so  far,  the 
Reading  organization  has  been  un- 
able to  supply  for  its  blind. 
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The  newly  opened  office  of  the 
Berks  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  hotel, 
Washington  street  side,  will  be  one 
of  the  first  in  the  state  to  offer  the 
recently  perfected  "Talking  Books" 
to  the  sightless  in  Reading  and 
Berks  county. 

The  "Talking  Book"  machines,  a 
combination  portable  radio  and  vic- 
trola,  will  enable  the  blind  who  have 
(not  mastered  Braille  reading  to  en- 
joy the  latest  books. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
through  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  to  distribute  about 
450  of  the  machines  throughout  the  | 
state.  The  machines  sell  at  a  max- 
imum cost  of  $35  and  recordings  of 
novels  are  distributed  free  just  as 
Braille  books  have  been  in  the  past. 
Discs  Run   18  Minutes 

The  books  is  read  aloud  by  a  re- 
•  corded  human  voice,  chapter  by 
i  chapter,  from  discs  similar  to  vic- 
trola  records.  Each  disc  carries  7200 
words  and  is  changed  at  18  minute 
periods.  Complete  records  of  an 
1  average  book  weigh  only  14  ounces, 
considerable  less  than  a  Braille  book 
of  the  same  length.  Like  the  books 
printed  for  touch  readers,  they  are 
published  by  funds  from  a  federal 
appropriation.  Another  advantage 
the  machines  offer  is  a  pair  of  head- 
phones which  permit  the  listener  to 
enjoy  the  novel  he  is  hearing,  with- 
out disturbing  other  members  of  the 
household. 

Estimating  that  three  fourths  of 
the  blind  population  of  Berks  county 
have  been  unable  to  master  the 
touch  system,  Harry  B.  Davis,  treas- 
urer of  the  Berks  county  organiza- 
tion, is  in  hopes  that  the  Reading 
branch  will  be  able  to  have  a  "Talk- 
ing Book"  of  its  own  that  can  be 
lent  throughout  the  county,  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  their  own. 
As  the  machine  is  scarcely  larger 
than  a  portable  typewriter  and  j 
weighs  only  -30  pounds,  there  is  no ! 
trouble  in  transferring  it  from  one 
home  to  another. 
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Talking  Books  for 
Blind  Provided  at 
School  in  Morgan 

Inmates  of  the  stafe  school  for  the 
blind  at  Jacksonville^  and  the  adult 
home  for  the  blind  at  Chicago  here- 
after will  not  be  denied  modern  nov- 
els and  other  books,'  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Kay,  assistant  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare,  said  today. 

Two  "talking  books,"  devices  com- 
bining electric  phonographs  and  ra- 
dio sets,  which  read  the  books  to 
blind  persons,  have  been  installed  in 
the  institutions.  They  play  talking 
records  12  inches  in  diameter,  16  of 
which  carry  a  complete  transcription 
of  an  average  length  volume.  The 
machine  may  be  carried  in  a  suit- 
case. 

As  soon  as  a  reasonable  number  of 
the  blind  are  provided  with  the  new 
equipment,  the  Library  of  Congress 
plans  to  establish  talking  book  li- 
braries operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  present  Braille  libraries  for  th« 
blind  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  thar 
a  quarter  of  the  nation's  blind  mate 
any  practicable  use  of  the  Brailk 
books  at  the  present  time,  Mrs.  Kay 
said.  For  that  reason  the  machine  is 
expected  to  open  a  new  avenue  of 
recreation  for  additional  thousands  of 
blind  persons. 


New  Invention  to  Aid  Blind 


DEHN  SCIENCE  once  more  lias  come 
o/the  aid  of  the  blind.  The  plan — like 
milny/ftmous  inventions — is  so  simple  that 
i/is  a  .wonder  it  wasn't  put  into  use  years 
ago. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  preparing  for  free  distribution  to  blind 
persons  short  stories  and  even  full  length 
novels  on  phonograph  records.  By  using 
thin  records,  finely  grooved,  the  two  sides 
of  each  plate  will  carry  a  complete  short 
story  or  several  chapters  of  a  novel. 

The  famous  Braille  system  has  brought 
happiness  to  hundreds  of  persons  whose 
condition  imprisons  them  in  total  darkness. 
This  new  invention,  which  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  by  the  coming  summer,  will  add 
cheer  to  hundreds  who  have  not  been  edu- 
cated to  use  Braille. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR  BLIND 

Announcement  was  made  yester- 
day at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Worcester  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  that 
a  talking-book  machine  has  been 
purchased  for  the  blind  of  the 
county.  Records  similar  to  those 
of  a  standard  phonograph  carry 
the  text  of  whole  books,  which 
are  reproduced  by  the  machine, 
thus  providing  reading  matter 
for  blind  persons  who  have  been 
unable    to   study   Braille. 


Talking  Books  Newest  Aid 


to 
the 


Blind 
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HoWaCombinedPhonograph 

and  Radio  Device  Increases 

by  90  Per  Cent  the  Reading 

Speed  of  the  Sightless. 


The  **TaIking    Book,"    VFhich   Is   a   Combination   of  an 

Electric   Phonograph   and   a   Radio   Set   Contained   in   a 

Single   Unit,   Has   Controls   for   Varying   the   Speed    and 

Volume,  According  to  the  Blind  "Reader's"  Taste. 
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UNDREAMED  independence  is 
given  the  blind  by  the  invention 
of  a  "talking  book"  by  which  it 
is  claimed  to  be  possible  for  the  sight- 
less almost  to  double  their  reading  speed. 
Described  as  the  most  sweeping  inven- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  blind  since  the  in- 
troduction of  braille  one  hundred  years 
ago,  the  talking  book  will  free  thousands 
of  blind  people  from  their  dependence  on 
the  touch  method  of  reading  so  laborious 
to  the  majority  of  sightless  people  and 
enable  them  to  "read"  through  the  ear. 
Pending  the  introduction  of  talking 
books  the  "Moon"  alphabet  marks  a  new 
era  in  journalism  for  the  blind.  It  is 
easily  learned  by  those  who  lose  their 
sight  late  in  life. 


The  method  of  printing  does  not  de- 
part from  the  type  size,  style  or  line 
spacing,  but  an  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  method  of  reading  the  lines. 
The  text  has  always  run  from  left  to 
right  on  one  line,  and  then  from  right  to 
left  on  the  next  line,  a  peculiar  practice 
•which  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
this  system.   Lines  of  the  books  printed 
in  the  Moon  alphabet  run  from  left 
to  right,  as  in  sight  reading.     Many 
blind  readers  using  the  new  alphabet 
expressed  their  delight  over  this  im- 
provement. 

The  talking  book  is  a  combination 
electric  phonograph  and  radio  set.  It 
measures  about  20  by  15  by  9  inches. 
The  instrument  is  equipped  with  vari- 
ous controls  which  allow  for  variation  in 
speed  of  reading  and  in  tone  and  volume. 
The  perfected  model  is  so  compact  that 
it  may  be  carried  like  a  suitcase. 
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The  Letters,  Punctuation  Marks  and  Figures  of  the  "Mo< 
Alphabet  for  the   Blind.      The   Method   of  Printing    Is 
Same  as  That  of  Text  Read  by  Sight,  Instead  of  the  Li 
Running   Alternately   Right   and   Left. 
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The  talking  book  is  made  in  three 
odels,  all  of  which  are  portable.  Two 
the  models  are  driven  by  electricity 
id  the  third  is  propelled  by  a  spring. 
ach  of  the  three  models  has  a  radio  set, 
ro  having  loud-speakers.  The  spring- 
iven  "book,"  however,  has  neither 
dio  nor  loud-speaker,  but  is  equipped 
ith  headphones. 

One  of  the  electrically  driven  machines 
made  for  use  with  alternating  current 
tly.  The  second  one  works  on  either 
rect  or  alternating  current. 
The  records  used  in  the  talking  books 
•e  light  and  strong  and  can  be  sent 
rough  the  mails.  They  are  double  ree- 
ds and  can  talk  for  as  long  as  18  min- 
;es  on  each  side. 

Another  type  of  talking  book  has  been  I 
srfected  by  Merle  Duston,  a  Detroit  in- 
mtor  who  has  devised  a  method  of  re- 
rding  spoken  thoughts  that  is  claimed  [ 
be  infinitely  cheaper  than  printing. 
Ordinary  paper  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
ing  tape  and  treated  chemically,  is  run 
irough  a  simple  machine  in  which  the 
odulations  of  a  voice  are  recorded  by 
hoto-electric  tubes  by  a  reflected  lieht 
3 

Back  of  the  talk- 
ing book  are  years 
of  research  to  make 
such  an  invention 
available  for  the 
blind.  As  early  as 
1925  it  was  planned 
to  open  the  doors  of 
literature  to  count- 
less thousands  of 
blind  people  who 
cannot  read 
through  touch.  This 
is  true  of  over 
80,000  blind  people 
in  the  U  n  i  ted 
States  alone,  or 
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rocess.  It  is  pos- 
ible  to  record  an 
our's  talk  or  music 
n  a  length  of  the 
aper  tape  costing 
nly  15  cents. 
Electric  impulses 
ring  forth  the 
jund  track  lines, 
llectrodes  con- 
ected  to  the  out- 
ut  terminals  of  an 
mplifier  rest  on 
le  paper  and  dark- 
n  portions  of  it. 
n  ordinary  pickup 
i  used  to  play 
ack.  The  same  ma- 
rine may  be  used 
>r  recording  and 
■producing. 


three-fourths  of  the  total  number  who 
became  blind  too  late  in  life  to  master 
the  method  or  who  for  other  reasons 
find  themselves  unable  to  use  the  touch 
method.  Funds  were  raised  privately 
for  a  research  sound  laboratory,  staffed 
by  engineers  and  other  technicians. 

The  talking  books  consisting  of  the 
combined  phonograph  and  radio  may  be 
bought  outright  at  cost  of  manufacture 
by  blind  individuals  or  those  who  wish 
to  donate  them  to  blind  friends  or  rela- 
tives. Any  one  wishing  to  make  a  favor- 
ite book  available  for  the  blind  may  do 
so  through  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Inability  to  read  is  no  longer  a  handi- 
cap of  the  blind.  Over  the  centuries  in- 
ventive genius  gradually  has  been  re- 
moving this  barrier  of  darkness,  first  by 
the  sense  of  touch  and  now  by  hearing. 

Francesco  Lucas,  a  Spaniard,  was  the 
first  to  invent  a  plan  of  engraving  let- 
ters uppn  blocks  of  wood  for  the  blind. 
Records  show  that  the  next  development 
along  this  line  was  movable  leaden  type 
which  were  cast  in  1640  by  a  writing 
master  of  Paris. 

The  method  of  embossing  letters  on 
paper  as  a  means  of  reading  for  the 
blind  was  a  chance  invention  of  Valen- 
tin HanHniThjuhnnkl  wh,ir,LHauy  print- 


ed were  embossed  in  large  and  small 
italics,  the  type  being  set  by  his  pupils. 
While  Francois  Lesueur,  Hauy's  first 
pupil,  was  sorting  some  of  his  teacher's 
papers,  he  picked  up  a  card  which  had 
been  so  deeply  indented  by  type  that  he 
readily  deciphered  the  letters  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  It  was  from  this  inci- 
dent that  Hauy  developed  his  system  of 
printing  in  relief  for  the  blind. 

By  the  time  the  19th  century  rolled 
around  23  different  methods  of  embossed 
printing  had  been  developed,  two  of 
which  became  the  best  known.  These 
are  the  Moon  and  the  Braille  systems 
which  are  used  today.  The  former  was 
invented  by  Doctor  Moon  of  Brighton, 
England,  and  is  based  on  the  Roman 
alphabet,  partly  retaining  the  outlines 
of  these  letters. 

Louis  Braille  invented  the  system 
which  bears  his  name  and  is  used  all 
over  the  world.  The  Braille  alphabet 
consists  of  different  combinations  of  six 
dots  in  an  oblong,  with  two  dots  on  the 
horizontal  side  and  three  on  the  verti- 
cal. 
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-SAILING    BOOKS    ARE 

MADE    FOR    BLIND 

a  recent  development  announced 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blindwill  be  "tflPT^real  Interest  to 
fflSse'^Hio  have  lost  their  eyesight 
but  have  not  mastered  the  art  of 
reading  by  the  Braille  method.  Al- 
though called  a  "talking  book,"  the 
new  device  is  actually  a  combination 
radio  and  phonograph.  Books  and 
stories  will  be  recorded  on  phono- 
graph records  which  v/ill  run  for  an 
average  length  of  18  minutes  and  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  distribute  them 
through  libraries  rather  than  by  sale 
of  individual  "books."  It  is  planned 
to  make  at  least  5,000  of  them  avail- 
able to  blind  persons  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  ^ 
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ACTING  ON  BEHALF  of  city's  workers  for  the  blind,  ^EHjjs  A. 
Gimbel  Is  shown  presenting  new  talking  buuk  llllll'lllne,  unsigned 
to  help  sightless,  to  Edward  Marco,  blind  Philadelphia  lawyer,  in 
auditorium  of  Ginibol  Brothers  store. —  (Staff) 
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'TALKING  BOOK*  BRINGS  FAMOUS  AUTHORS  TO  BLIND 


Machine   on    Exhibit 

Here    Plays    Discs 

To  Be  Lent  Free 


A  new  door  of  literature  will  be 
opened  to  the  blind  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  shortly  by  means  of 
the  talking-book  machine. 

They  will  be  able  to  listen  to 
Alexander  Dumas,  Charles  Dick- 
ens. Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other 
favorite  authors  with  this  phono- 
graph-like machine. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  oun- 
dation  for  the  Blind,  in  Pittsburgh 
today  demonstrating  the  new  in- 
vention, said: 

"It  is  the  most  important  in- 
novation for  the  blind  since  the 
introduction  of  Braille,  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

"However,   of   the   9,700   blind 
persons    in    Pennsylvania,    only 
1,100    can    read    Braille.     That 
shows   you   how   important   this 
machine  is  to  the  sightless." 
Some    50   of   the   machines      ill 
be    distributed    here    through    the 
aid  of  interested  persons  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  l'ind. 

The  talking  book  rer-rds  will 
be  distributed  free  by  the  Library 
if  Congress  tnrough  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. Each  record  carries  36  min- 
utes of  continuous  reading  on  both 
sides  of  the  disc,  thus  recording 
72.000  words. 

A  radio  is  also  attached  to  the 
machine. 
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Photo   by   Pittsburgh   Sun-Teiegrapb. 
HARRY  ACCIPITER  MRS.  IDA  HIRST-GIFFORD 

MRS.  HIRST-GIFFORD  DEMONSTRATING  THE  "TALKING   BOOK"   FOR  BLIND   MR.  ACCIPITER 
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New  Phonograph 
Record  Designed 
Jor  Use  of  Blind 

I  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
persons,  a  phonograph  record  that 
can  be  played  continuously  for 
more  than  an  hour,  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Edward  R.  Harris,  Holly- 
wool  sound  technician. 

The  record  is  played  on  a  special 
type  of  phonograph  which  Harris 
calls   the    "Readophone." 

"What  I  have  really  done  is  to 
devise  a  special  method  of  record- 
ing, and  a  special  machine  to  make 
the    recordings,'     Karris    explained. 
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UTKRATURE  TOR  THE  BUND 

in  iliiiiL-,  new  iiiuten^tbftfuu,  a  sorne- 
?n«v  which  promises  to  be  a  greal   booti  to 
thousands  of  people  whose  affliction 
of    Uiinlness  has  the   sympathy  of   all    mankind. 
The  new  invention  is   the   Talking    Kook,   which 
will  open  the  doors  of  literature  to  tlie  large  nun) 
of  sightlt       pei  son  .  who  i  annol  read  through 
tou<  h.     Ii    is  esl  itnated   thai   not   more  than  one 
quartet   ui    the  blind  people  in  the   United   Stan  s 
practical  use  of   Braille  books  which 
have  been  the  only  medium  foi  reading  which  has 
lilable  to  the  blind  foi  the  past  100  yeai   . 
The  perfected  Talking   Book,  the  firsl  ol  which 
i  be  released   this   month   by   the   Library   oi 
gress,   is   a   combination    electric    phonograph 
and  radio  set  entirely  contained  in  a  single  unit, 
so  that,  when  <  losed,  it  may  be  <  arried  as  in  a  suit- 
An  average  novel,  running  between  70,000 
and  90,000  wad     ..mi  be  recorded  on  between  It) 
and  12  double-face  records,  each  to  be  played  for 
about  IS  minutes  on  each  side,  so  that  the  b< 
can  be  listened  to  in  as  brief  a  time  as  it  would 
ordinarily  take  to  read  them  aloud.    Various  con- 
allow  for  an  adjustment  in  speed  of  reading 
and  in  tone  and  volume,  giving  the  listener  an 
irtunit)  to  alter  the  sound  to  suit  his  persona) 
irinents,     The  Library  of  Congress  plans  to 
establish    Talking    Book     libraries    in     connection 
with  the  present  24  Braille  libraries  for  the  blind 
throughout  tin    United  States. 

High  ]  due  the   American    Foundation 

for  the  Blind,  which  sponsored  years  of  research 
leading  to  the  development  of  this  instrument.  Ii 
is  possible  that  the  use  of  Talking'  Books  will  be 
in  the  future  popular  with  even  those  readers  who 
nave  the  use  of  their  eyes,  but  who  enjoy  being 
read  to.  Public  libraries  may  come  to  have  phon- 
iph  record  departments  as  much  in  use  as  the 
ilar  book  (in  ulation  departments  today. 
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\r-'  QNEW  'TALKING  BOOK' 

*"*jTtt  California  Association  for  the 
Blirfd  will  hold  its  regular  meeting 
TUimtnw  at  8  p.  m.  at  3980  Menlo 
street.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  man- 
ager of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  will  give  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  "talking  book."  Music 
and  readings  will  be  given  by  Mr^j 
and  Mrs.  James  Gray.  _^r\ 
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RHnAffiUHear 
'alking  Books' 

Invented  by  a  Hollywood  sound 
technician,  a  "talking  book"  will  be 
demonstrated  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Association 
for  the  Blind  tomorrow  night  at 
3980J>*enlo  street.  J.  Robert  Atkin- 
sjptT  manager  of  the  Braille  Insti- 
tute, will  demonstrate  the  inven- 
tion, which  represents  a  ne 
method  of  recording  on  wax  di 
it  was  stated. 


Blind  Teacher 
To  Hear  'Book 
Talking' Today 

Will  Make  Best  Writings 
Available 


Cora  Withington,  former  Los  An- 
geles school  teacher,  who  last  fall 
was  blinded  by  bullets  fired  by  Tom 
White,  "rattlesnake  bandit."  will 
come  to  Pasadena  today  hoping  to 
find  a  partial  substitute  for  her 
sight. 

She  will  attend  a  demonstration 
of  the  "Talking  Book"  for  the  blind 
this  morning  at  the  Vista  del  Ar- 
royo Hotel.  The  demonstration  is 
being  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
California  Library  Association  con- 
vention. 

Miss  Withington,  in  a  telephone 
conversation  yesterday  with   Jas- 
mine Britton,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, said  that  she  had  heard 
of    the    demonstration    and    asked 
if  "please  may  I  come  and  hear 
this  new  machine?" 
The  "talking  book,"  a  recent   in- 
vention which  will  be  demonstrated 
by  a  blind  journalist,  Gordon  Lath- 
rop,  resembles    a     phonograph    and 
plays    records.     The   records      each 
will     play   for     thirty-six    minutes, 
eighteen  minutes  for  each  side.  The 
i  best    of   the    world's   literature   will 
be  brought  by  the  records  to  those 
of  the  blind  who  have  not  mastered 
the  Braille  system  of  reading. 

Louis  Siggons,  the  man  who  en- 
graved liberty  bonds,  now  living  at 
the  Pasadena  Home  for  the  Aged, 
also  will  be  present  at  the  demon- 
stration. Mr.  Sisgons  has  been  blind 
for  many  years.  v 
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"Tal$n}Book" 
hown    Blind 


lonstration  of  a  "talking 
book,"  an  adaptation  of  a  radio  and 
phonograph  with  long-playing  rec- 
i  "rds,  by  Gordon  Lathrop  of  Pasa- 
dena, provided  entertainment  last 
night  at  the  First  Methodist  Church 
for  more  than  a  score  of  blind  per- 
sons. 

The  machine,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind/Is  easily  operated  and  is  in- 
ten«red  for  the  use  of  the  blind  who 
a/e  unable  to  use  the  Braille  sys- 


"Talking  Books"  \y 

Educate  Blind 

At  ths  present  time  there  are 
24  Braille  book  depositories  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  a  short  time  It  will 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  new 
"talking  books"  at  each  of  these 
places. 

These  are  Improved  phono- 
graph records  on  which  will  be 
crowded  a  complete  book.  This 
will  open  up  the  field  of  litera- 
ture to  many  blind  persons  who 
formerly  were  compelled  to  drag 
through  a  book  of  Braille. 

There  are  more  than  80,000 
blind  people  in  this  country 
alone  (three-quarters  of  the  total 
number  who  became  blind  too 
late  in  life  to  master  Braille), 
who  will  eagerly  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity to  roam  in  new  literary 
fields"  about  to  be  opened.  And 
even  those  who  know  Braille  will 
undoubtedly  turn  to  the  new  way 
of  reading  with  the  ears  simply 
because  it  Is  easier,  more  rapid 
and  much  more  pleasing  than  the 
old. 
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Courtesy  of  the  American  Inundation  for  the  Blind 

Making  use  of  a  "Talking  Book" 


Science  and  Invention  Begin  to  Aid  the  Blind 

Lending  Libraries  of  "Talking  Books"  Which  Enable  the  Sightless  to 
Read  by  Ear,  Are  an  Important  Development 

JLhe  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
lias  just  announced  that  it  has  at  last  over- 
come difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing 
and  distributing  '"Talking  Books" — phono- 
graph record  sets  which  will  contain  a 
complete  book  of  average  length  on  a 
dozen  double-sided  twelve-inch  discs.  This 
probably  is  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  aids  for  the  blind  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  It  will  free  braille  reader^  of 
the  laborious  task  of  fumbling  through 
endless  pages  of  embossed  letters,  and 
enable  blind  persons  who  can  not  read 
braille  to  read  novels  and  non-fiction  by  ear. 

"Talking  Books"  to  Be  Lent 

The  "Talking  Books"  will  be  too  expen- 
sive (at  least  for  the  time  being)  for  most 
blind  persons  to  buy;  consequently  they 
will  be  lent  free  through  libraries  for  the 
blind  now  being  established  throughout  the 
country  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
records  are  strong  and  light,  and  can  be 
sent  through  the  mail.  Titles  to  be  made 
into  "Talking  Books"  will  be  selected  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

To  use  the  "Talking  Books"  a  blind  per- 
son will  need  one  of  the  portable  talking 
machines  developed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
foundation  and  supplied  at  cost.  The  least 
expensive  at  present  obtainable  is  a  spring- 
driven  machine  with  ear-phones  at  $20; 
the  most  expensive,  driven  electrically, 
costs  $37.50. 

This  achievement  gives  evidence  that  in- 
ventors, aided  by  many  new  developments 
in  science  and  mechanics,  at  length  are 
beginning  to  obtain  useful  results  in  the 
age-long  quest  to  help  the  blind. 

As  another  instance,  the  Foundation  re- 
cently produced  a  small,  inexpensive,  im- 
proved typewriter  which  writes  in  braille, 
developed  in  cooperation  with  manufac- 
turers of  typewriters  and  business  ma- 
chines to  overcome  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced with  other  braille  typewriters. 
About  the  size  of  an  ordinary  portable  type- 
writer, the  machine  weighs  thirteen  pounds, 
has  six  keys  and  a  space  bar,  and  is  sold 
to  blind  persons  at  cost  for  $30. 

The  minds  of  inventors  for  many  years 
have  been  engaged  in  schemes  to  make 
ordinary  letter-press  printing  intelligible 
to  the  blind.  One  of  the  earliest  attempts 
was  the  "Optophone."  invented  by  Dr. 
E.    E.    Fourier   d'Albe,    late    professor    of 


physics  at  Birming- 
ham University,  En- 
gland. With  the  aid 
of  a  light-sensitive 
selenium  cell,  and  a 
proper  electric  cir- 
cuit, this  apparatus 
translated  letter-press 
printing  into  musical 
notes  and  chords.  It 
did  not  gain  wide  use, 
however,  because 
most  blind  persons 
had  great  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  mu- 
sical notes. 

Another  device,  in- 
vented by  A.  G. 
Thomas  and  called 
the     "Photoelectro- 

graph,"  also  made 
use  of  a  selenium  cell,  and  translated  each 
letter-press  letter  into  braille.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  pushing  the  points  of  one 
or  more  of  six  rods,  each  corresponding  to 
one  of  the  dots  of  the  braille-cells, 
through  a  grating  where  they  could  be  felt 
by  a  finger. 

The  difficulty  with  this  ingenious  ma- 
chine was  that  each  braille  combination 
lasted  but  a  moment,  and  many  blind 
readers  could  not  keep  up,  particu- 
larly since  many  wide  letters,  such  as  iv 
and  m,  were  not  shown  all  at  once,  and 
the  space  between  the  letters  was  so  small 
that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  one  left 
off  and  another  began. 


The  "Visagraph" 

The  most  nearly  practical  of  these  de- 
vices is  the  "Automatic  Visagraph,"  in- 
vented by  Robert  A.  Naumberg,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  It  prints  a  mag- 
nified, embossed  copy  of  any  printed  page 
in  aluminum  foil,  enlarging  each  lower- 
case ink-print  letter  to  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age braille  letter,  and  magnifying  other 
letters  in  proportion. 

When  aluminum  foil  is  employed  it  may 
be  smoothed  out  and  used  again  and  again. 
If  a  permanent  copy  is  wanted,  the  reader 
simply  inserts  a  sheet  of  Cellophane  in- 
stead of  foil.  Like  the  others,  however, 
this  machine  has  a  drawback.  It  is  the 
difficulty  of  reading  ordinary  raised  letters 
with  the  fingers,  even  when  enlarged. 
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Read,    J.   Elmer 
78  Davis  St 
Rehobath,   Jiiass 
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The  Talking  Bo 


By  EDWARD  M.  PETERSON 
Chairman,  A.  L.,  A.  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


URING  the  past  few  centuries 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop 
a  suitable  means  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge  to  the  blind.  Although  such 
efforts  have  proved  to  be  of  little  practical 
value,  they  have  been  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. With  the  advancement  of  or- 
ganized education  for  the  blind,  several 
systems  of  touch  reading  have  been  in- 
vented ;  and  the  process  of  their  simplifi- 
cation and  adoption  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  one  hundred  years.  Em- 
bossed systems  of  reading  are  an  indispen- 
sable asset  to  the  cultural  advancement  of 
the  blind,  yet  many  difficulties  confront 
those  who  must  use  this  form  of  reading. 
Just  recently  a  new  medium  of  reading 
has  been  developed.  The  phonograph 
record,  an  invention  of  long  standing,  has 
been  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  recording 
printed  books.  Much  study  and  experi- 
mentation have  been  carried  on  by  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  "talking  book."  Although  many 
difficulties  in  the  manufacture  of  repro- 
ducing machines  at  a  price  within  the 
means  of  blind  purchasers  have  been 
eliminated,  there  still  remain  the  problems 
of  deciding  on  the  best  kind  of  material  to 
be  used  for  the  record  and  the  best  system 
of  recording  which  will  increase  the 
amount  of  reading  on  a  single  disc.  Some 
claim  that  it  is  possible  to  record  a  book 
of  one  hundred  thousand  words  on  about 
twelve   records,  with  a  reading  time  of 


forty  minutes  for  both  sides  of  the  disc; 
others,  that  the  same  number  of  words 
could  be  recorded  on  about  five  or  six  discs. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  material  used 
for  the  records  must  be  unbreakable.  It 
is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
best,  up-to-date  methods  be  used  to  elimi- 
nate any  possibility  of  employing  methods 
soon  obsolete  in  an  industry  making  great 
strides  in  the  progress  of  sound  recording. 
The  latest  information  on  this  new 
venture  shows  that  two  types  of  repro- 
ducers are  to  be  manufactured:  a  spring- 
driven  model  to  be  used  with  earphones 
only  and  a  combination  electric  phono- 
graph model  equipped  with  loudspeaker, 
headphones,  and  controls  to  allow  for 
adjustment  of  tone,  volume,  and  speed  of 
reading.  Both  machines  are  practical 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  blind  reader. 
Anyone  living  in  rural  districts,  where 
there  are  no  electric  facilities,  and  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  more,  will  be  able 
to  make  use  of  the  spring-driven  model. 
The  electric  phonograph  will  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  blind  reader,  who  may  wish  to 
enjoy  the  reading  of  a  book  with  his  family 
and  friends,  and  also  may  be  used  for 
group  reading.  For  purposes  of  study  or 
privacy,  the  headphones  will  be  sufficient. 
The  cost  of  the  spring-driven  model  will 
be  $20.  The  electric  phonograph  and 
radio  set  will  cost  $35  for  an  alternating 
current  machine,  and  $37.50  for  the  com- 
bined alternating  and  direct  current  type. 
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Plans  for  the  publication  of  talking  books 
are  maturing  rapidly.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  publish, 
during  April,  the  Four  Gospels  and  the 
Psalms,  a  group  of  patriotic  documents, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address,  and  some 
valuable  collections  of  the  best  verse  in 
the  English  language.  These  selections 
have  been  chosen  because  they  are  of  per- 
manent value.  Later,  the  American 
foundation  will  publish  books  that  will 
satisfy  the  various  grades  of  readers.  The 
cost  of  each  complete  book  on  sound  rec- 
ords will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  a  braille  book,  it  is  estimated. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  local  agencies,  a  drive  will 
be  made  for  funds  to  supply  reproducing 
machines  to  blind  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  purchase  them.  It  is  probable  that 
a  great  number  will  be  provided  with  these 
machines  through  the  generosity  of  indi- 
viduals and  friends  interested  in  the  social 
and  educational  welfare  of  blind  people. 

The  Pratt-Smoot  Law,  providing  for  an 
appropriation  to  print  books  for  the  adult 
blind  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  been 
amended  so  that  part  of  the  appropriation 
may  be  used  for  the  publication  of  talking 
book  records.  The  Library  of  Congress  is 
ready  to  purchase  talking  books  for  the 
distributing  libraries  for  the  blind  as  soon 
as  the  director  of  the  Project,  Books  for 
the  Blind,  is  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  reproducers  have  been  placed  with 
blind  readers.  In  the  field  of  talking 
books,  the  Library  of  Congress  will  pur- 
sue its  braille  policy  of  publishing  only  the 
very  best  literature. 

When  talking  books  are  deposited  in 
the   several   distributing  libraries   for  the 


blind,  they  will  be  circulated  to  blind 
readers  the  same  as  embossed  collections 
of  books.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
amend  the  postal  laws  so  that  records  may 
be  sent  through  the  mails  free  of  charge, 
just  as  books  in  raised  print  are  now 
mailed  under  the  franking  privilege. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  perfection  of 
this  new  device  for  recording  and  repro- 
ducing literature  is  a  revolutionary  develop- 
ment in  supplying  literature  to  the  blind, 
especially  to  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  sight  at  an  advanced  age.  The  talking 
book  will  open  a  large  field  of  reading  and 
study,  not  only  to  that  class  of  the  adult 
blind  population  who  cannot  make  an 
advantageous  use  of  embossed  books,  but 
also  to  that  great  number  of  blind  readers, 
especially  students,  who  heretofore  have 
labored  under  great  difficulties  in  under- 
taking a  high  school  or  university  course 
of  study.  Through  this  new  form  of  read- 
ing, it  will  be  possible  for  blind  students 
to  dispense  with  the  help  of  volunteer 
readers  whose  faithful  service  has  always 
been  almost  an  essential  in  the  education 
of  the  sightless. 

To  librarians,  the  talking  book  should 
offer  great  possibilities  in  the  extension 
of  library  service  to  many  classes  of  per- 
sons who  have  never  developed  a  capacity 
for  reading,  or  who  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  education,  either 
elementary  or  cultural.  Through  careful 
study,  librarians  will  develop  ways  and 
means  of  widely  extending  the  use  of  talk- 
ing books  as  aids  to  inkprint  literature,  in 
their  work  of  bringing  knowledge,  study, 
culture,  and  pleasure  to  any  individual 
who  seeks  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  talking  book  will  do  much 
for  adult  education  in  general,  as  well  as 
for  the  education,  recreation,  and  solace 
of  the  sightless. 


Invention  to  Aid  Blind 


Left,    Talking    Book    Machine;     Right,   Jack    Kleber,    Engineer;     Inset, 
Anna  E.  Caldwell. 


By  LILIAN  CAMPBELL 

AFTER  years  of  research,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  perfected  a  new  inven- 
tion to  aid  the  sightless.  It  is  called 
the  "Talking  Book" — a  combination 
of  electric  phonograph  and  radio,  i 
It  is  so  compact  that  it  may  be  car-  j 
ried  like  a  suitcase. 

The  "Talking  Book"  is  described 
as  the  most  striking  invention  in 
behalf  of  the  sightless  since  the  in- 
troduction of  Braille,  100  years  ago. 
There  are  many  blind  people  who 
cannot  read  through  the  touch,  says 
Miss  Anna  E.  Caldwell,  of  New, 
York,  who  is  introducing  the  ma- 
chine.  This  is  true  of  over  80,000 
in  the  United  States  alone,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  number  who 
became  blind  too  late  in  life  to  mas- 
ter the  Braille  method,  or  who,  for 
other  reasons,  find  themselves  un- 
able to  use  the  touch  method  of 
reading. 


The  records  for  the  phonograph  j 
part  of  the  machine  record  stories  | 
about  the  length  of  the  usual; 
magazine  article,  using  both  sides. 
The  instrument  is  equipped  with 
various  controls  which  allow  for 
variation  in  speed  of  reading  and 
in  tone  and  volume. 

According  to  Miss  Caldwell,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  completed  arrangements  in 
Washington  with  the  library  of 
Congress  to  begin  immediately  to 
establish  "Talking  Book"  libraries 
throughout  the  United  States.    The 

records     will     be     loaned     without 
charge  to  the  blind. 

WILL  RAISE  FUNDS 

The    Foundation    is    launching    a 
i  movement  of     the     friends  of     the 
j  blind  to  raise  a     fund  of  $150,000 
!  during    1934   to   place    5,000    talking 
j  machines  in  the  hands  of  blind  peo- 
|  pie.    Machines  may  be  bought  out- 
|  right  from  the  Foundation,  at  cost 
of    manufacture,   by   blind   individ- 
uals, or  those  who  wish  to  donate 
them  to  blind  friends  or  relatives. 
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Blind  talking  Books 
To  Be  Shown  Public 

Talking  books  for  the  blind,  first 
,ta  be1'  shown  in  Detroit,  will  be 
demonstrated  tomorrow  at  Wayne 
County"  Library  for  the  Blind,  In 
Lo^hrop  branch  of  Detroit  Public 
Library,  Warren  and  West  Grand 
boulevard.  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Davis, 
secretary  of  the  Detroit  talking 
book  committee,  and  Carl  Christen- 
sen,  blind  assistant,  will  demon- 
strate the  books,  which  are  com- 
binations of  a  small  portable  radio 
and   phonograph. 


Anwone  wishing  to  make  a  favorite 
book  available  to  the  sightless 
through  this  invention  may  do  so 
by  arrangement  with  the  Founda- 
tion. 

As  early  as  1925  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  Founda- 
tion, dreamed  of  opening  the  doors 
of  literature  to  the  blind  to  whom 
Braille  is  impossible.  Funds  were 
raised  for  a  research  sound  labora- 
tory, staffed  by  sound  engineers  and 
other  technicians.  The  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  other  generous  in- 
dividuals contributed  funds.  As- 
sistance was  given  by  various  elec- 
trical companies. 

The  first  talking  machine  book 
records  to  be  released  by  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  will  be  available 
this  month,  and  by  June  a  con- 
siderable number  of  books  will  be 
ready,  according  to  present  plans. 
Selection  of  books  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  record  form  will  be  made, 
by  a  committee  appointed  by 
library  of  Congress. 
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The  first  talking  book  reproduc- 
ing machine  to  be  placed  in  Rhode 
Island  and  probably  the  first  to  be 
pres°nted  to  a  blind  person  In  the 
country  was  given  recently  to  Wil- 
liam Graham  of  Providence,  who  is 
affectionately  regarded  by  a  wide  cir- 
cle of  friends  who  have  come  to 
know  him  through  his  heroic  efforts 
at  self-maintenance;  first,  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Little  Red  Cart  at 
Cathedral  Square,  and  more  recently 
In  a  periodical  store  on  North  Main 
street.  Mr.  Graham,  who  at  the 
present  time  is  a  patient  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  considers 
the  talking  book  one  of  the  great 
events  of  his  life.  He  is  pictured  here 
at  the  hospital  with  the  book. 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  Graham 
was  made  by  Jarvis  C.  Worden,  su- 
pervisor of  the  State  Bureau  for  the 
Blind.  The  State  Bureau,  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  Rhode  Island  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mrs. 
Rush  Sturges  Is  president,  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  place  a  number  of 
these  machines  with  sightless  per- 
sons In  the  State.  It  is  probable  that 
a  large  number  of  such  people  will 
benefit  by  their  efforts  through  the 
generosity  of  Individuals  and 
friends  Interested  In  the  social  and 
educational  welfare  of  blind  people. 
Watch    Efforts 

For  several  years,  the  sightless  of 
the  country  have  been  watching  the 
efforts  being  made  to  perfect  the 
talking  book.  This  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America  and  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 

The  machines  are  designed  to 
emancipate  the  blind  from  the 
necessity  of  dependence  upon 
sighted  friends  for  their  reading 
or  upon  the  manual  system  of  em- 
bossed print.  Both  systems  have  pre- 
sented such  obvious  difficulties  that 
many  of  the  sightless  have  been  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  literature. 


The  talking  book  will  open  a  field 
of  reading  and  study,  not  only  to 
that  class  of  the  adult  blind  popu- 
lation who  cannot  make  use  of  em- 
bossed books,  but  also  to  that  great 
number  of  blind  readers,  especially 
students,  who  heretofore  have 
labored  under  great  difficulties  In 
undertaking  a  high  school  or  uni- 
versity course  of  study.  Through  this 
new  form  of  reading,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  blind  students  to  dispense 
with  the  help  of  volunteer  readers 
whose  faithful  service  has  always 
been  an  essential  in  the  education 
of  the  sightless. 

The  Talking  Book  reproducer  Is  s. 
combination  electric  phonograph 
and  radio  set.  It  is  contained  In  a 
single  case  so  that,  when  closed, 
It  may  be  carried  as  a  suitcase. 

A  switching  mechanism  makes 
possible  the  changing  from  talk- 
ing book  reproducer  to  radio  opera- 
tion. The  instrument  is  equipped 
with  various  controls  which  allow 
for  variation  In  speed  of  reading 
and  In  tone  and  volume  of  both 
radio  and  talking  book  reproducer. 
This  feature  gives  the  reader  an  op- 
portunity to  alter  the  sound  to  suit 
his  requirement. 

A  set  of  light-weight  headphones 
Is  provided  with  each  machine  and 
may  be  plugged  In.  The  action  of 
plugging  the  headphones  Into  this 
device  automatically  disconnects 
the  loud-speaker.  This  feature  Is  de- 
sirable when  a  reader  wishes  to  lis- 
ten to  a  book  without  disturbing 
others  or  without  being  disturbed 
himself. 

Costs  About  $30 

The  Instrument  weighs  about  30 
pounds.   At  present   prices   of   ma- 


terial and  labor,  it  can  be  con- 
structed for  a  co6t  of  about  $30. 

During  April,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  published 
the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Psalms, 
a  group  of  patriotic  documents,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  and 
some  valuable  collections  of  the 
best  verse  in  the  English  language. 

Later,  the  foundation  will  publish 
books  that  will  satisfy  the  various 
grades  of  readers.  The  cost  of  each 
book  on  sound  records  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  that  of  a 
braille  book. 

The  Pratt-Smoot  Law,  providing 
for  an  appropriation  to  print  books 
for  the  adult  blind  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  been  amended  so  that 
part  of  the  appropriation  may  be 
used  for  the  publication  of  talking 
book  records.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Is  ready  to  purchase  talking 
books  for  the  distributing  libraries 
for  the  blind  as  soon  as  the  director 
of  the  Project  Books  for  thev  Blind 
Is  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  reproducers  have  been  placed 
with  blind  readers.  In  the  field  of 
talking  books,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress will  pursue  Its  Braille  policy 
of  publishing  only  the  very  best 
literature. 

When  talking  books  are  deposited 
In  the  distributing  libraries  for  the 
blind,  they  will  be  circulated  to 
blind  readers  the  same  as  embossed 
collections  of  books.  An  effort  Is 
being  made  to  amend  the  postal 
laws  so  that  records  may  be  sent 
through  the  malls  free  of  charge, 
Just  as  books  In  raised  print  are 
now  mailed  under  the  franking 
privilege. 
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BLIND  10  USE 
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Combination       Radio-Phono- 
graph Provided  for  'Read- 
ing' With  Ears. 


ki  that  have  learned  to  talk 
are  available  in  Detroit  now. 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Detroit 
League  for  the  Handicapped,  so 
that  blind  persons  or  those  with 
weak  eyesight  can  do  their  "read- 
ing" by  ear. 

One  of  the  portable  talking-book 
machines,  a  combination  of  radio 
and  phonograph,  is  being  demon- 
strated at  _the  Wayne  County  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind,  located  in  the 
Lothrop  Branch  Public  Library, 
Warren  avenue  and  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  It  plays  records  which 
run  about  18  minutes  for  each  side, 
enabling  10  records  to  cover  an  en- 
tire book. 

Records  are  loaned  through  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  its  Braille 
book  depositories  throughout  the 
country  and  are  for  use  of  blind  or 
nearly  blind  persons. 

"Since  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
blind  can  read  Braille,  these  ma- 
chines will  bring  comfort  to  many 
handicapped  persons,"  Mrs.  Grace 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Talk- 
ing Book  Committee,  in  charge  of 
the    distribution,   said    Saturday. 

Mrs.  Davis,  librarian  of  the  Blind 
Library,  explained  the  committee  is 
anxious  to  have  blind  persons  test 
the  machine  at  the  library',  which  is 
open  every  afternoon  except  Wed- 
nesday and  Sunday. 

The  machines  cost  $35,  while  the 
records  are  shipped  free  through 
the  mails  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The 'Detroit  committee  has  pur- 
chased 10  machines,  to  be  resold  to 
blind  persons  on  an  installment 
basis.  It  expects  to  establish  a 
revolving  fund  to  give  assistance  to 
the  handicapped. 

Members  of  the  committee  in- 
clude Mrs.  Nelson  W.  McCormick, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Harry  Kerr,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Dunlap  Matlock,  Dr.  Glenn 
B.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Harry  O.  Maurer, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Sharkey,  Fred  M.  But- 
zel,  Dr  Raymond  S.  Goux  and 
Charles  P.  F.  Campbell. 


Blind  Man  Hears  Talking  Book 


— By  News  Staff  Photographer, 

CARL  CHRISTENSEN,  who  is  blind,  is  shown  trying  out  the  new 
"talking  book"  that  has  just  been  installed  in  the  Wayne  County 
Library  for  the  Blind.  The  talking  book,  a  combination  of  radio  and 
phonograph,  has  been  installed  in  the  library  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped.  Christensen  is  an  assistant 
in  the  library,  located  in  the  Lothrop  branch  of  the  Public  Library. 


Talking  Book  for 

Blind  To  Be  Shown 


The  Talking  Booft,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  developments  for  the 
sightless  and  partially-sighted  per- 
sons since  the  discovery  of  touch 
reading,  will  be  demonstrated  in 
Rochester  tomorrow  afternoon  at  the 
Schroeder  Optical  shop. 

The  demonstration  is  arranged 
through  M.  I.  Tynan,  supervisor,  di- 
vision for  the  blind,  Minnesota  de- 
partment of  public  institutions. 

The  Talking  Book  producer  Is  a 
(combination  electric  phonograph  and 
radio  set  and  is  entirely  contained  in 
one  unit. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Caldwell,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  F»unda- 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  will  be 
Jn  charge  of  the  demonstration  here. 
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First  "Talking  Book"  for 
Blind  Jj_  Shown  in  City 


ANNA  CALDWELL  AND  HER  "TALKING  BOOK" 

Anna  Caldwell  Introduces    Device    to   Bring 
World  Literary  Masterpieces  to  Sightless 


Described  as  the  most  sweeping 
invention  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
since  the  introduction  of  braille  100 
years  ago,  the  "Talking  Book"  will 
open  to  them  the  storehouse  of  the 
world's  literature,  long  denied  the 
sightless  by  the  laborious  biaille 
method. 

Thus  Anna  Caldwell  of  New 
York,  who  is  introducing  the  book 
in  Minneapolis,  described  the  com- 
bination electric  phonograph  and 
radio  set  designed  to  read  to  the 
blind  what  they  themselves  can  not 
read. 

Records,  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will 
be  distribeted  through  libraries 
throughout  the  nation  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Miss  Caldwell 
-aid.  Each  record  will  speak  about 
1000  words.      First  of  the  long  list 


of  books  to  be  transcribed  will  be  the 
Bible  and  the  Psalms,  she  added. 

Gracia  Countryman  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Public  Library  will  con- 
duct a  meeting  of  civic  organiza- 
tions at  4  p.m.  tomorrow  to  intro- 
duce the  book.  Thursday,  Miss 
Caldwell  will  speak  before  a  group 
of  eye  specialists  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  Rochester. 

"Of  the  122,000  registered  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States,"  Miss 
Caldwell  said,  "not  more  than  one- 
fourth  can  read  by  the  braille 
method.  It  is  difficult  for  adults 
to  learn  this  method.  It  was  thfs 
group  in  particular  that  we  had  in 
mind  during  our  years  of  research 
to  perfect  this  talking  book." 

The  machine  will  be  sold  only  to 
the  blind,  Miss  Caldwell  declared. 
A  considerable  number  of  books 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  late 
in  June,  she  added. 


junior'women  to 
hear  discussion 
of  talking  book 

Mr.  Hirst-Gifford     of     V" 

York,  sponsor  for  the  Talking  Book 
for  the  blind  in  this  state,  will  be  a 
;  guest  and  speaker  at  the  Elks  ball- 
room on  May  19th.  The  visitor  comes 
upon  the  rnvitation  of  Mrs.  Frank  N. 
Nickerson.  Jr..  to  speak  before 
meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Dis1 
Junior  Division  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  Women. 

Mrs.  Gifford  is  in  tins  state  If 
.slot  in  the  distribution  of  the  4ofl 
Talking  Book  reading  machine1 
which  have  been  allotted  to  the  blinri 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Talking  Book 
has-  the  indorsement  of  S.  Merv^n 
Sinclair,  executive  director  of 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
1  Blind. 

The   Talking    Book,   which   is   ttv» 
first  sound  book  ever  published,  will 

soon  be  released  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  free  circulation  to  the 
blind.  Distribution  will  soon  start 
through  the  twenty-four  public  li- 
braries having  departments  tor  the 
blind.  The  first  group  of  books  art 
now  readv  and  will  be  reinforced 
from  time  to  time  by  new  titles. 

The  Talking  Book,  which  records 
the  voice  reading  a  book  aloud,  sub- 
.  .statutes  the  use  of  hearing  for  seeing. 
/^-i  reading,  for  the  blind.  To  road  , 
I  the  Talking  Book  a  recording  or 
I  reading-  -m*chine  is  required  and  it  ■ 
is  to.  get  these-  reading  machines  into 
th'eh'ahds  of  the  needy  among-  the 
blind  as  rapidly  ar  possible  that  loc«4- 
women's  clubs  and  other  civic  organ- 
izations are  cooperating  on  a  state- 
wide basis  in  Mrs.  Giffords  work. 
Through  philanthropic  gifts  from  an 
endowment  fund  and  from  public 
spirited  individuals  who  'foresaw 
what  the  Talking  Book  would  mean 
to  the  blind,  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  enabled  to  sell 
e  machines  at  cost.  Mrs.  Gifford 
is  making  her  headquarters  at  Web- 
ster Hall  in  Pittsburgh,  making  local 
visits  at  the  request  of  local  organi- 
zations. 
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Magic.Box  Unfolds  Novel  for  Ears^f  Blind 
/Talking  Book'  Demonstration  at  Library 
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agic  Wfft.  out  of  ■which 
es  of  th?  past  are  plucked 
prodigal  hand,  was  demon- 
to  a  group  of  Minneapolis 
orkers  and  educators  Tues- 


DEMONSTRATES  TALKING  BOOK 
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More  specifically,  this  box  was 
the  "talking  book,"  a  combination  of 
radio  and  talking  machine  on  which 
records  that  give  the  chapters  of 
literary  classics  are  made  resonant 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The 
demonstration  was  made  at  the 
public  library  by  Miss  Anna  cald- 
well  of  New  York. 

A  record — flexible  and  designed 
to  run  18  minutes — was  put  into 
the  machine.  A  lever  was  turned, 
and  then  there  came  forth  a  per- 
fect unfolding  of  the  beginning  of 
a  novel.  More  records  were  -on 
hand,  so  that  the  listeners,  if  they 
were  patient  enough,  would  have 
had  the  whole  novel. 

But  the  demonstration  was  meant 
for  more  than  merely  to  show  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  "talk- 
ing block."  There  followed  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  this  device  could 
best  be  placed  at  the  disposal  not 
only  of  the  blind,  but  of  persons 
partly  blind  or  so  incapacitated  that 
they  cannot  read.  Miss  Caldwell 
explained  that  the  making  of  rec- 
ords is  being  directed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  blind,  and 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
setting  aside  part  of  its  funds  for 
that  purpose.  But  co-operation  of 
various  organizations  is  being  en- 
listed to  assure  a  large  enough  audi- 
ence throughout  the  country  to 
justify  the  converting  of  literary 
works  into  records. 

George  Meyer,  director  of  sight 
saving  classes  for  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, urged  that  steps  be  taken 
to  acquaint  the  blind  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  new  reading  device; 
and  to  see  that  the  machines,  once 
they  are  distributed,  are  put  to  the 
best  use.  Miss  Gratia  Countryman, 
public  librarian,  said  she  meant  to 
get  one  of  the  machines  and  ex- 
periment in  its  use. 

Others  present  at  the  demonstra- 
tion included,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Strong, 
president,  and  Miss  Edith  Marsh, 
secretary,  of  the  Minneapolis  So- 
ciety for  the  blind;  Otto  Bradley, 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  Mrs.  Thomas  Ziskin,  pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  Mrs.  Samuel  Levy,  of  that 
organization;  R.  B.  Rathbun,  Ki- 
wanis  club;  Dr.  James  Reynolds, 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Acade- 
my of  Medicine;  Mrs.  Grace  Plant 
of  the  Civic  &  Commerce  asso- 
ciation; Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace, 
American  Association  of  University 
Women;  and  Miss  May  E.  Byrne, 
director  of  special  education  for  the 
public  schools. 
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— By    Tribune   Staff   Photographer. 

Miss  Anna  Caldwell  demonstrates  the  "talking 
book"  to  Joseph  L.  Murphy,  blind  Minneapolis  business 
man.  ^ 


Talking  Book  to 
Aid    the    Blind, 
Exhibited  Here 

Combination    Phonograph    and 
Radio  Sold  to  Sight- 
less at  Cost 


The  talking  book,  a  non-commer- 
cial machine  by  use  of  which  blind 
persons  may  hear  books,  poems  and 
Biblical  passages  read  with  records 
furnished  without  cost  by  the  federal 
government,  was  demonstrated  yes- 
terday at  the  Schroeder  Optical  shop 
and  at  the  Kiwanis  luncheon. 

M.  I.  Tynan,  supervisor  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  blind,  Minnesota  depart- 
ment of  public  institutions,  and  Miss 
Anna  E.  Caldwell,  a  representative  of 
the  American  Foundation  For  The 
Blind,  were  in  charge  of  the  demon-, 
strations. 


The  talking  book,  a  combination 
phonograph  and  radio,  Is  sold  at 
cosi,  $35,  to  blind  persons,  explain- 
ed Dr.  W.  L.  Benedict,  who  introduc- 
ed the  speakers  at  the  luncheon. 

The  federal  government,  through 
the  library  of  congress,  loans  records 
of  books  of  the  Bible,  Shakespearean 
plays  and  similar  works.  The  rec- 
ords will  be  available  by  midsummer 
through  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Faribault. 

The  machine,  Mr.  Tynan  said,  Is 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  because  only 
25  per  cent  of  blind  persons  can 
read  raised  figures,  and  only  15  per 
cent  can  read  them  satisfactorily. 

New  fields  of  literature  for  the 
sightless  have  been  opened  up  by 
recording  stories  on  phonograph 
d:sks.  The  talking  book  saves  nine- 
tenths  of  the  time  consumed  In 
reading  by  touch,  it  was  explained. 
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Talking  Book*  Given  School 
'y  Workers  for  the  Blind 


Paul  Donehoo  (left)  presenting  the  "talking  book"  to  H.  Reid  Hunter, 
of  the  Atlanta  school  system,  a  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Association  for  the  Blind  Wednesday.     Staff  photo. 

The    annual    meeting    of    the    fifth 
district    chapter    of    the    Georgia    As- 
sociation   of    Workers   for   the   Blind. 
held   at   Rich's   tea    room    Wednesday 
afternoon,  was  featured  by  the  presen- 
tation   of    a    modern    ''talking    book," 
the   gift   of   the   chapter    to    the    class 
for  the  blind  and  the  sight  CO 
tion  classes  at  Calhoun  street  school. 
The  talking  hook,  a  combination  of 
phonograph    and    radio    and    regarded 
the    most    modern    development    in 
aching  of   the   blind,   as  an   adjunct 
o  the  Braille  system,   was   presented 
in    behalf    of    the    chapter    by    Paul 
"onehoo   and    accepted    for   the   school 
y  H.  Reid  Hunter,  assistant  superin- 
endent  of  Atlanta   public  schools. 

.T.  J.  Childs  is  teacher  of  the  Cal- 
loua  school  class  for  the  blind  and 
Mrs.  R.  ('.  Witcher  is  teacher  of 
;he  sight   conservation    classes. 

Mr.  Donehoo,  in  presenting  the 
talking  book,  pointed  out  that  Atlanta 
is  the  first  city  in  the  southeast  with 
a  class  for  the  blind  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  public  school  system  am!  also 
was  The  first  city  to  inaugurate  sight 
conservation   das 

Officers  of  the  chapter  were  re- 
elected as  follows  : 

J.  P.  McGrath,  president;  John 
Ashley  Jones,  first  vice  president;  Dr. 
Dunbar  Roy,  second  vice  president: 
Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Wolfe,  secretary, 
Mrs.  Virginia  (ioued.v.  assistant  sec- 
retary,   and      Mrs.      Morris      Hirsch, 


treasurer.    Mrs.    Stephen      Hale      was 
named    assistant    treasurer. 

Directors  include  Ed  L.  Meyer, 
Paul  Donehoo.  Mrs.  R.  Murdoch 
Walker.  Mrs.  Norman  Elsas,  Mrs.  Al- 
;  hornwcll.  Miss  Ida  V.  Rhoads, 
ascar  R.  Strauss  Jr.,  J.  J.  Childs, 
Mrs.  J.  Bocar  White,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Myers,  Herbert  Porter,  Edgar  Craig- 
head. Dr.  E.  <:.  Dowda  and  Mrs,  -M. 
.Stephen    Schiffer. 

Honorary   directors   arc    Mrs.   .T.   J. 
L.    1).    Sharp,    C.    F.    Palmer, 
R.  K.  Otis  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elsas. 

Included  among  reports  of  officers 
and  chairmen  made  Wednesday  was 
one  by  E.  L.  Johnson,  manager  of  trie 
community  shop,  who  said  that  IS 
blind  or  near-blind  persons  are  now 
employed  there.  Mrs.  Joe  Asherj 
chairman  of  the  sight  conservation 
committee*  reported  .18  pairs  of  glasses 
:  by  the  chapter  during  the 
year  while  Miss  Ida  V.  Rhoads,  chair- 
raan  of  Braille,  reported  on  the  work 
done  by  Miss  Hetty  HisKcnbotham, 
Braille  teacher  employed  by  the  chap- 
ter. 

Beverly  Wheatcroft,  secretary 
of  the  Georgia  library  commission,  re- 
ported   that    3,197    Braille    books    had 
enl  out  by  the  state  library  dur- 
ing the  last  12  months. 


TO  BUY  'BO0£F^ 

entertainment  to  raise  funds 
tachase  a  "Talking  Book"  for 
thBLuSfcof  the  Inmates  of  the  Chap- 
in  Home  for  Aged  Blind  will  be 
held  next  Thursday  night  in  the 
Community  House  of  St.  Stephens 
P.  E.  Church,  10th  and  Ludlow  sts. 

The  Chapin  Home  is  a  non -sec- 
tarian institution  and  is  caring  for 
33  men  and  women.  It  is  maintain- 
ed exclusively  by  legacies  and  con- 
tributions. The  "Talking  Book"  con- 
sists of  12  records  containing  100,- 
000  words. 

Cash  contributions  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  Mrs.  D.  D.  Wood.  1713  N. 
Park  ave.;  Miss  Lillie  Rendell,  4906 
Walton  ave.;  Miss  Ella  Headman, 
6420  Overbrook  ave.,  and  Frank 
William,  5207  Locust  st.,  all  of  whom 
are  managers  of  the  institution. 
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KIWANIANS  TO  GIVE 
i    MACHINEFOR  BLIND 

Club  to  Present  Talking  Book 
to  Rochester  Library — U.S. 

/'to  Provide  Records 

. 
'or  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  the 
Rochester  Kiwanis  club  has  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
Talking  Book,  a  machine  which  plays 
records  of  stories  and  books.  The 
machine  will  be  given  to  the  public 
library  which  will  loan  it,  with  rec- 
ords, to  blind  persons. 

The  Talking  Book  was  demonstrat- 
ed at  a  reo«nl  Kiwanis  meeting.  The 
machines  are  manufactured  by    the 
American  Foundation  For  the  Blind 
and  are  non-commercial. 

Records  of  Shakespearian  and 
other  classics,  poems,  etc.,  are  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  by  the 
United  States  government  and  will 
be  available  by  mid-summer.  The 
records  will  be  distributed  by  the 
congressional  library  in  Washington 
through  the  library  here. 

Due  to  lack  of  space  in  the  library, 
it  is  expected  the  Talking  Book  will 

!  be  loaned  to  blind  persons  for  U6e 
in  homes. 
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Eari  Keller,  blind  superintendent  of  the  Berks  county  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  is  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  new  "talking:  book''  by  Miss  Phoebe  Breneiser,  chair- 
man of  the  Braille  committee  of  the  Junior  Division  of  the  Woman's  club,  in  the  Berks  County  Blind 
association  headquarters  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  hotel.  The  "talking  book,"  an  especially  con- 
structed combination  radio  and  phonograph,  was  purchased  by  the  Lions  club  yesterday.  The 
Junior  Division  of  the  Woman's   club   plins  to   buy    ten    of    the    machines    for    the    county's    blind. 

—Times    Staff  Photo. 


Members    of    the   Reading  Lions' 
club  voted  unanimously  yesterday  to 
i   "talking  book"  for  the  city's 
blind. 

The  machine,  a  combination  radio 
and  phonograph,  was  turned  over  to 
the  Junior  Division  of  the  Woman's 
club  whose  members  announced 
their  intention  of  acquiring  10  such 
machines  for  the  Berks  county 
chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

The  club,  always  active  in  work 
for  the  sightless,  took  its  latest  ac- 
tion at  the  noon  luncheon  in  the 
Wyomissing  club. 

Specially  Built 

The  machines  are  especially  con- 
structed and  privately  manufac- 
tured for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  said  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst- 
GifTord,  of  New  York,  field  repre- 
sentative, who  demonstrated  the  de- 
vice. The  "talking  book,"  she  ex- 
nlained.  canot  be  sold  for  the  use  of  I 


persons  who  can  see,  because  of  its 
exceptionally  low  price.  This,  she 
pointed  out,  would  prevent  unfair 
competition  with  radio  and  phono- 
graph dealers. 

The  device  is  run  electrically,  both 
alternating  and  direct  current  being 
used.       It.     plays     especially     con- 

sfcracted,  slow-revolving  discs  which 
no-d  be  changed  only  once  in  36 
minutes. 

Rpcords  Are  Free 

The  records,  which  are  supplied 
free  by  the  Congressional  Library 
and  its  branches,  are  veritable 
spoken  books.  Experts  read  novels, 
plays,  fiction,  history  and  all  the 
branches  of  learning. 

Attached  to  the  machine  is  a  set 
of  headphones  so  that  the  blind 
person  may  "read"  without  disturb- 
ing anyone  in  the  room.  Then  by 
the  snapping  of  a  switch  the  per- 
son may  tune  in  on  any  radio  pro- 


gram. The  records,  Mrs.  Gifford 
said,  cannot  be  played  on  a  con- 
ventional phonograph,  although 
conventional  records  can  be  played 
on  the  "talking  book." 

To  Help  Juniors 

Following  the  decision  by  the 
club  to  purchase  one  of  the  ma- 
chines, President  Al  Golden  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  members  of  the  Junior  Di- 
vision of  the  Woman's  club  in  their 
work  to  acquire  Berks  county's 
quota.  He  named  D.  R.  VanOlinda, 
George  Dodge  and  Harry  Peifcr. 

p.  Herbert  Rcigner  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 
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Talking  Book  Is  Aid  to  Blind 
Students  at  Oklahoma  Schoo* 


LIS  WILL  BUY 


FOR  LW  FOLKS 


Caldwetfto  Be  Custodian 

of  "Book"  —  Co-Eds 

Give  Comic  Skits. 


The    club    was   entertained 
i   series     of     comic     skits     by 
i  students  from  the  school  of 
at      Louisiana      State      univer 
With      Miss     Lorraine      Schwe 
giving    the    piano    accompanimd 
Misses      Annie      Lee      Heron? 
Evelyn    Jennings   and    Olga    M^ 
tri    did    "The    Man    on   the    Flylm 
Trapeze,"    and    were    encored  j 
two     additional     numbers.       Afte 
that,    Misses    Schweizer    and   jH 
nings    played    a   piano   duet. 

Mrs  Ira  B.  McConathy  ann^B 
ced  that  Louisiana  State  unrWft 
sity,  the  American  Legion  and« 
service  clubs  of  Baton  Rouge  ai 
co-operating  in  a  farewell  dinw 
Thursday  night  to  the  16  foreig 
students  who  are  graduating  froi 
the  university  this  year, 
asked  that  the  Lions  be  especiaB 
this     eyfc 


Three  Tulsa  students  at  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  are  shown 
above  as  they  tried  out  the  schools  new  "talking  book."  They  are,  left 
to  right,  Houston  Atkins,  Virgil  Reese  and  Frank  MrBride. 


The  attendance   prize   was   tun 
ished  by  D.  L.  Calmes  and  a 
ed   to    Gerald   Batte. 


""" 


Sightless   Pupils  at   Muskogee   Institution   Enjoy 
Novel  Sensation  From  New  Invention 


World's   Own    Service. 

MUSKOGEE.  May  26.— Students 
at  the  <"H-loW»a  C^linn)  for 
the  Blind  trf!?  week  "TrS^c  been 
ewagriencing  the  novel  sensation  of 
1 1  1 1  'I II IB  |||  ^1      1    all  by  themselves. 

A  new  talking  book,  said  to  be  the 
first  in  the  southwest,  has  just  been 
received  by  the  school  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York  City.  Operating  on 
the  nhonograph  principle  but  with 
variations  of  special  design,  the  light, 
portable  machine  carries  a  complete 
"library"  of  records.  Each  disk  runs 
for  30  minutes  instead  of  the  usual 
three-minute  time  of  a  musical  rec- 
ord. It  can  be  accelerated  for  the 
fast  "reader"  or  reduced  in  speed 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  more 
slowly.  Headsets  make  it  noiseless 
to  outsiders  if  used  by  one  or  two 
students,  but  a  special  loudspeaker 
provides  enough  volume  for  an  en- 
tire classroom  to  hear  it  if  desired. 

A   radio   is  built   into   one   end   of 


the  "book."  so  that  the  reader  need 
not  confine  himself  to  literature 
alone. 

""DRAILLE,    when    read    by   touch 
-0    for  anv   length  of  time.''  says 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  school  superin- 
tendent,    "involves     considerable 
nerve  strain  on  the  best  of  students, 
and  for  adults  is  especially  difficult. 
"The  talking  book  does  away  with 
this   disadvantage,   and  we   hope  by 
next  ia!l  to  have  enough  records  of 
books  to   make  the  machine   a   raal 
asset  to  the  school.    Plans  are  be 
formulated  to  establish  a  circulati 
librarv  of  these  records  through  ' 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washingt 
and    if   this   is  done    we   shall   su 
scribe. 

"The  students  have  all  tried  o 
!  the  new  book  and  like  it  because 
'  takes  all  the  labor  out  of  study 
the  reading  of  fiction.  And  it  teach 
them  good  grammar  and  pronunci 
tion  almost  without  their  reahz" 
it." 


The  Lions  club  voted  at  its 
regular  Tuesday  meeting  at  Hotel 
Heidelberg  tn  nurchase  a  "talking 
book"  and  turn  it  over  to  the  sup- 

?nintendent  of  the  Louisiana  School  i  —      epresented     at 
for  the  BHI1U  1U1    lilm  to   lend   out  *  named  the   „m 

to    adult    blind    persons    according    JJJJJpS 
to   his    discretion.  Harold    T.    Barr    was    introduct 

The     action     was     taken     after  reinstated    member    o£  ff 

\ndrew  J.  Caldwell,  superintendent 

rf   the   school,   gave   a    demonstra-  ^.^  Frank  u  Barrow  ■ 

tion     of     the     '  book,       which     in  attention  to   the   club-s    char* 

reality    is    a    c0™*in^*0"    ^S    which  was  placed  on  the  wort] 

machine    and    radio     He    ««*""?    of    tne    meeting   room. 

that    it    had    been    devised    by   the 

American      Foundation      for      the 

Blind      with      various      commercial 

organizations    lending    their    expert 

talent. 

The  idea  of  the  "beok"  is.  sim- 
ply to  present  novels  in  a  form  in 
which  a  blind  person  can  "read" 
them.  The  instument  is  operated 
by  means  of  a  record,  some  eight 
of  them,  on  both  sides,  being 
necessary  to  present  an  average- 
length  novel.  Mr.  Caldwell  ex- 
pained  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress would  circulate  records  that 
would  be  available  to  blind  per- 
sons all  over  the  country. 

The  radio  feature  to  the  In- 
strument makes  it  all  the  more 
valuable,  for  it  provides  for  that 
type  of  entertainment  also.  R.  &■ 
Roy,  instructor  at  the  school  for 
the  blind,  aided  Mr.  Caldwell  in 
his  demonstration  and  showed  how 
volume  and  speed  could  be  con- 
trolled, and  how  an  ear-phone  at- 
tachment could  be  hooked  up  that 
would  make  the  instrument  noise- 
less to  anyone  else  in  the  room. 
When   the    motion    for    the    pur- 


chase of  the'machine  was  maid 
Mr  Caldwell  pledged  his  personal 
contribution  of  $5  to  the  cause.  A 
collection  was  then  taken  up 
among  the  club's  membership  tor 
the  remainder  of  the  fund. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  pur- 
chase, the  club  will  retain  owner- 
ship of  the  "book,-  but  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school  will  be 
tustodian  and  will  be  permitted 
to    loan    it    out   as    he    sees    fit. 
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m£r  4K£  'READING'  BY  EAR 
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Reading  by  ear  is  the  novel  experience  that  these  two  young  ladies,  students  at  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind,  were  experiencing  when  this  photograph  was  taken.  They  are  Cornell  Cowan,  left,  of  Bokoshe,  and 
Berniece  Blalock  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  were  among  the  first  to  try  out  the  new  "talking  book"  which  the 
school  has  just  obtained.  Freed  from  the  tedious  necessity  of  feeling  Braille  dots  with  sensitive  fingertips, 
they  are  paying  rapt  attention  to  the  spoken  word.  /  • 


School  Homes  to  Establishi 
Large  Library  on  Study  Sub- 
jects for  Use  of  Students 


TTTITH  purchase  of  the  first  "talking 
"*      book"  In  the  southwest,  students 
at  the  Oklahoma  School  for   the   Blind 
here    now   can    "road"    by    ear. 

The  "book,"  perfected  during  the 
past  month  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  In  »w  -Voi-fr  <, * i 1 1-, 
was  r"T-<vvfri-»hm..meiPk  at.  the  school 
by  Airs.  ().  W.  Stewar(,~$upcrintend- 
ent,  and  every  student  lias  been  given 
time  tiff  from  preparations  for  com- 
mencement so  as  to  try  out  the  new 
method. 

Timing    Is    Slower 

Working  on  the  phonograph  prin- 
ciple, the  "book"  operates  electrically 
and  "reads"  records.  However,  the 
timing  is  much  slower  than  in  an 
ordinary  talking  machine,  and  Hie 
records  run  for  30  minutes  each  in- 
stead of  ihe  three-minute  average  of 
common    musical   records. 


Built  In  the  form  of  a  small  suit- 1 
case,  the  machine  and  its  "library," 
can  be  carried  about  easily  and  con- 
nected'to  any  light  socket.  For  the 
student  who  wishes  to  study  quietly, 
there  is  a  headset,  but  there  also  is  a 
loudspeaker  of  sufficient  volume  that 
books  can  be  "read"  to  an  entire 
auditorium.  Radio  set  ia  built  Into 
one  end  of  the  machine,  so  that  the' 
reader  can,  f>n  whim,  tune  in  on  the 
air    and    tune    out    on    literature. 

"This  is  really  very  much  more 
of  an  advance  for  th»»  blind  than 
might  be  considered  atiitVt  thought,' 
Mrs.  Stewart  said  yesterday.  "Read- 
ing of  Braille  with  its(,  raised  dots  is 
nerve-racking  if  continued  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  con/tant  touch 
of  the  reader's  fingers/against  the 
heavy  paper  is  very  fatiguing  to  the 
blind  person  who  reads  as  much  as 
the   ordinary   sighted    person    does. 

"The  talking  book  does  away  with 
this  objection,  and  With  its  additional 
advantages  of  a  clear  spoken  voice, 
good  grammar  and  proper  pronuncia- 
tion, it  will  serve  as  a  'sugar-coated' 
English    lesson    for    the    student. 

"We    hope    in    time    either    to    buy 

h  records  to  have  a  good  talking 

of    our    own    or    to    subscribe 

to  a  circulating  library  of  records  thai 

the  Library    of    Congress    is   consider- 

or   the    blind. 


"At   present  we  have  only  one  book. 

'Zodomirsky's    Duel,'    by    Dumas,    and 

ieve    every    student    and    teacher 

in    the    school    has    heard    it."      It    is 

possible,     Mrs.     Stewart     said,     to    get 

Is   not    only    of    good   fiction    but 

of   history,   science  and    other  texts. 

Mrs.  Stewart  did  not  consider  it 
likely  that  the  talking  book  would 
come  into  general  use  in  the  class- 
but  pointed  out  that  for  the 
blind  person  leaving  school  and  un- 
able to  employ  a  render  or  buy  the 
huge  and  expensive  Braille  volumes 
it  would  be  ideal, 

"We  got  it  this  spring  so  that  all 
the  students  could  hear  it  b 
leaving  for  the  summer,"  she  said, 
and  they  like  it  so  well  that  I  am 
sure  it  will  see  lots  of  service  ntxt 
fall."  / 
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^TALKING  BOOK"  PUT 
pFORWARD  BY  BLIND 

Robert  B,  Irwin  Wants  to 
Place  It  in  5000  Homes 


fa 


With  his  ''talking  book."  a  machine 
with  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  read- 
ing available  to  all  blind  people, 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  is  visiting  Boston. 

"Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  blind 
people  can  read  Braille  readily,''  he 
said  this  morning  at  the  office  of 
William  J.  McCarthy,  director  of  the 
State  Division  for  the  Blind  and  the 
only  blind  executive  ever  appointed 
to  a  State  office. 

"This  talking  machine  and  radio 
will  take  a  record  which  will  last  17 
or  18  minutes,  a  half-hour  when  both 
sides  are  covered.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
discs  and  you  have  a  complete  book. 

"The  United  States  Government 
has  agreed  to  put  discs  into  the  va- 
rious library  depositories  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
understanding  is  that  the  American 
institute  will  see  to  it  that  the  talk- 
ing machines  get  into  the  homes  of 
the  blind.  We  are  organizing  the 
friends  of  the  blind  in  every  State 
to  try  to  raise  funds  to  put  these 
talking  machines  in  5000  homes  in 
a  year.  There  are  about  100,000  blind 
in  the  country." 

Both  Mr  McCarthy  and  Mr  Irwin 
say  they  have  trouble  reading  long 
books  of  Braille.  When  Mr  Irwin 
went  through  the  University  of 
Washington  and  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School,  he  had  textbooks  read 
to  him  and  passed  his  examinations 
by  answering  questions  on  the  type- 
writer. 

The  teikjuai  machine  h«'  demon- 
strates is  about  three  feet  long,  two ' 
in  width,  and  costs  $37.50,  though 
other  models  sell  for  less.  Mr  Irwin 
maintains  that  it  is  easy  to  operate, 
and  hopes  that  the  home  teachers  of 
the  blind,  all  blind  themselves,  will 
learn  how  to  use  it  and  teach  others. 
It  has  a  loud  speaker  and  has  dials 
which  control  teh  speed  of  the  disc 
and  the  amount  of  sound. 


6  i  '?J'/ 
FBTF^nS  ORJMJNn  to 
lAE^TALKING  BOOK' 


/TjA  California  Association  for  the 
Slinct  will  hold  its  monthly  meeting 
tomorrow  at  8  p.m.  at  3980  Menlo 
street.  Gordon  Lathrop  of  Pasadena 
will  demonstrate  the  new  "talking 
book"  and  Ray  Eleanor  Kent  will 
give  Braille  readings.  Miss  Edna 
Orcutt  is  in  charge  of  the  program. 
Transp*».'tation  of  the  blind  persons 
wishing  to  attend  will  be  provided  by 
the  Lions  Club. 
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Hundreds  of  the  Blind 
\    to  Get  Talking  Books 


A  "BOOK"  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Left   to   right,    William    McCarthy,    State   director   of   blind,    Robert    Irwin, 

executive  director  for  the  blind  in  New  York,  and  Miss  Anna  Walsh,  with 

a   "talking   book."      They    are    shown    with    a    device   which    records    books 

for  the  ears  of  those  suffering  from  blindness. 


Plans  were  formulated  in  Boston 
yesterday  to  supply  hundreds  of  blind 
persons  with  the  Talking-  Book  reading 
machine,  the  recent  invention  to  per- 
mit blind  persons  to  read  even  the 
most  lengthy  novels  without  the  use 
of   the    Braille    system. 

Willim  McCarthy,  head  of  the  divi- 
sion for  the  blind.  State  department 
of  Education,  with  headquarters  in 
Room  501,  110  Tremont  street,  had  one 
of  the  machines  in  operation  yester- 
day for  the  first  time,  permitting  a 
number  of  blind  men  to  experiment 
with    it. 

The  Talking  Book  is  a  recent  product 
of  the  sound  laboratories  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  government. 
Beginning  next  month  the  government 
will  release  throughout  24  libraries  for 
the  blind  in  the  country  the  first  group 
of  talking  books.  Blind  readers  in  this 
region  will  receive  these  books  through 
the  library  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  - -«atMMf  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown.  A  bill  covering  free 
mailing  privileges  from  library  to 
readers  and  return,  was  recently 
passed   by    Congress. 

The  federal  funds  do  not  cover  the 
cost  of  the  projector,  the  reading  ma- 
chine necessary  to  operate  the  Talking 
Book.  Friends  of  the  blind,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, will  provide  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  some  hundreds  of  these 
machines  for  the  blind  in  this  section. 
Already  12  of  the  best  sellers  have  been 
converted  mto  the  Talking  Books,  and 
will  be  available  to  blind  people  starl- 
ing the  first  of  the  month.__^^g(^" 


Talking  Books  Ready 

For  the  Blind 

Talking-  books  and  a  reading  ma- 
chine have  now  been  perfected  by  the 
work  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  first  selection  of 
books  will  soon  be  in  the  circulation 
departments  of  twenty-four  libraries 
which  provide  for  the  blind.  This 
first  list  of  books  was  chosen  through 
the  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  includes 
three  plays  by  Shakespeare,  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Psalms,  the  U.  S. 
Constitution,  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  other  patriotic  papers, 
books  of  general  literature  and  fiction, 
such  as  Masefield's  "The  Bird  of 
Dawning,"  Kipling's  "The  Brushwood 
Boy,"  "Very  Good  Jeeres,"  by  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  "As  the  Earth  Turns,"  by 
Gladys  Harty  Carroll. 
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The  Blind  Will  Need  Reading  Machines 

To  Enjoy  Talking   Books   Ready  in   July 


To  Be  Distributed  Through 
Twenty-four  Libraries 
to  All  Who  Can  Use 
Them. 


So  that  the  blind  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  Talking  Books  which  are 
being  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  their  friends  everywhere 
are  uniting  their  efforts  to  place 
5,000  reading  machines  In  their 
hands  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  publication  of  the 
books  is  going  forward  so  rapidly 
that  by  late  July  any  blind  person 
may  call  at  any  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  libraries  having  a  department 
for  the  blind  for  one  of  the  first 
group  of  talking  books. 

Disappointment, 

"Yet  suppose  a  blind  person 
standing  at  the  library  desk,  eag- 
erly anticipating  his  or  her  first 
book  learns  for  the  first  time  that  he 
or  she  must  have  a  reading  machine 
to  represent  its  voice,"  said  Mrs. 
Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  field  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  "It  is  this  realiza- 
tion which  has  prompted  local  com- 
mittees in  many  States  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  have  reading  ma- 
chines available  to  the  blind  when 
the  first  talking  books  appear. 
With  this  machine  the  blind  indi- 
vidual will  be  ready  for  each  new 
talking  book  as  it  is  published.  The 
machine  may  be  borrowed  or 
loaned  to  his  blind  friends.  With 
it  he  may  share  the  book  which  he 
is  'reading'  with  any  one  in  the 
same  room  or  with  the  use  of  the 
head  phones  he  may  quietly  read 
to  himself,  leaving  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  room  undisturbed." 

Not  All  Read   Braille. 

Mrs.  Hirst-Gifford  explained  that 
the  talking  book  gives  the  blind 
person  the  first  new  direct  access 
to  books  since  the  introduction  of 
braille,  the  raised  type  for  the 
blind,  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
While  the  use  of  braille  by  substi- 
tuting touch  for  sight  through  the 
use  of  the  finger  tips  passed  over 
the  raised  type,  makes  reading  pos- 
sible to  those  who  have  mastered 
the  system,  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
blind  individuals  in  this  country 
can  use  it.  Since  the  others  are 
still  dependent  upon  their  families 
and  friends  for  access  to  books,  it 
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Mrs.  Ida  Hirst  Gifford  showing   the  talking  book  as  it  reads  aloud 

to  a  blind  girl. 


may  readily  be  seen  how  the  talk- 
ing book  may  transform  their  hour 
of  darkness. 

Among  the  books  which  will  be 
released  to  the  blind  in  July  from 
the  24  libraries  are:  The  Gospels 
and  the  Psalms;  six  patriotic  docu- 
ments, a  collection  of  poems  and 
three  plays  from  Shakespeare.  The 
fiction  includes  three  recent  books, 
"Very  Good,  Jeeves"  by  P.  O. 
Wodehouse;  "As  the  Earth  Turns" 
by  Gladys  H.  Carroll  and  the 
"Diary  of   a  Provincial   Lady"    by 


E.  M.  Delafield.  The  "Brushwood 
Boy"  by  Kipling  and  the  "Bird  of 
Dawning"  by  John  Masefield  com- 
plete the.  list. 

Due    to   gifts   from    philanthropic 
sources  which  made  the  perfection 
of  the  talking  book  and  its  repro- 
ducer possible,  the  reading  machine 
is     being     manufactured     for     the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and    sold    at    cost    by    them.      The 
|  New  York   offices   of  the   Founda- 
|  tion    are    at    125    East    Forty-sjxth 
I  street. 
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MACHINEJFM  BLIND 

Reading   Device  Expected  to 
Be  of  Service. 


dL. 


Teacher  Since  1923. 


Records  for  Machine  May  Be 

Obtained  From  Library 

of  Congress. 


St.  Joseph  blind  persons  will  be 
the  first  in  the  state  to  enjoy  a 
new  reading  machine,  a  device  com- 
bining the  radio  and  phonograph 
into  one  neat  contrivance  resem- 
bling a  traveling  bag. 

The  machine,  a  product  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  is 
expected  to  be  of  great  service  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  It  was 
received  in  St.  Joseph  yesterday  by 
G.  E.  Pollard,  home  teacher  for  the 
blind.  The  machine  was  supplied 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  of  New  York,  and  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Pollard  in  care  of  the 
Missouri  Home  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  treasurer. 
Government    Furnishes    Records. 

For  the  blind  the  most  important 
part  of  the  machine  is  the  electric 
phonograph.  Records  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  containing 
a  great  variety  of  educational  mat- 
ter may  be  had  for  the  asking.  The 
government  lends  them  willingly 
and  waives  postage  fees.  Inci- 
dentally, the  government  is  spend- 
ing $10,000  this  year  for  these  rec- 
ords. 

Persons  using  the  machine  may 
listen  to  a  reading  or  English  les- 
son through  the  loud-speaker  or 
through  a  set  of  head  phones.  The 
subject  of  each  record  is  printed  in  i 

fraille.  ' 

The  radio  set,  which  is  included 
in  the  outfit,  is  a  five-tube  affair  I 
which  needs  no  aerial.  After  it 
has  been  connected  to  an  ordinary 
light  socket  the  machine  is  ready 
for  use  and  a  throw  of  a  switch 
determines  while  part  shall  operate. 
The  whole   thing  sells  for  a  little 

!less  than  $40. 
To  Exhibit  Device. 
Mr.  Pollard  will  exhibit  the  device  , 
Wednesday     afternoon     from    2:30 
o'clock  on  at  the  Blind  Crafts  build- 
ing,  307   South   Fourth   street,   and 
again     Saturday    afternoon     in     a 
window  of  the  Enterprise  Furniture 
and  Carpet  Company.     Next  Mon- 
day  he   will    take    it   to    St.    Louis 
for   exhibition   at   a   convention   of 
the    American    Association    of    In- 
structors for  the  Blind. 

Disposition  of  the  machine  has 
not  been  determined.  Funds  for 
its  purchase  were  raised  by  the 
State  Home  Teachers'  Association. 
Mr.  Pollard  established  the  Blind 
Crafts  in  1923  in  Community  Hall, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  city 
council  provided  the  present  home 
and  he  remained  there  until  three 
years  ago.  A.  Ragsdale  is  the  pres- 
ent manager. 


Mr.  Pollard  has  been  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  since  1923. 
Blind  himself,  he  travels  through 
fifteen  northwest  Missouri  counties 
once  a  month,  covering  as  much  as 
2,500  miles  in  each  trip. 

His  home  at  410  East  Missouri 
avenue  is  well  equipped  to  suit  his 
needs.  Not  only  does  he  have 
books  and  records  in  Braille,  but 
he  also  has  such  things  as  a  Braille 
calendar  and  thermometer. 

♦- * 


^A  new  reading  machine  for  the 
[blind,  which  combines  a  radio  and 
phoiV55TSTph,i  has  been  received  by 
G.  E.  Pollard,  home  teacher  for  the 
blind  in  northwest  Missouri,  and 
will  be  exhibited  at  2:30  o'clock 
this  afternoon  at  the  Bli»«r*^rafts, 
307  South  Fourth  street.  It  will  be 
exhibited  again  Saturday  afternoon 
in  the  window  of  the  Enterprise 
Furniture  and  Carpet  Company. 
The  machine,  which  plays  records 
similar  to  phonograph  records, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
blind  without  cost  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  will  be  taken  to 
St.  Louis  Monday  by  Mr.  Pollard 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors for  the  Blind.  Funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  machine  were 
raised  by  th  -  State  Home  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  St.  Joseph  is 
the  first  place  in  the  state  where 
the  machine  has  been  sent  to  be 
shown. 
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TALKING  BOOK 
DEMONSTRATED 
HERE  FRIDAY 


Lions  Listen  t>  Recently  Invented 

Machine  For  the  Blind— Elmer 

Gibbs,     a__Bilnd     Man, 

Makes  Interesting 

Talk. 


Delegates  to  the  district  conven- 
tion of  Lions'  clubs  witnessed  a 
most  interesting  demonstration  of 
the  "talking  book,"  a  modern  in- 
vention which  will  bring  the 
world's  finest  literature  to  the 
blind,  at  the  Elks'  club  yesterday 
afternoon. 

The  recently  developed  machine, 
in  which  a  five-tube  radio  set  is 
combined  with  a  splendid  phono- 
graph, was  described  by  Mrs. 
Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  blind,  and  was  demon- 
strated by  Eber  Palmer  of  the 
American    Foundation. 


Jr. 

This  "talking  book"  will  bring 
much  solace  and  comfort  to  the 
sightless  persons  who  have  been 
unable  to  learn  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  touch  reading.  It  is  such 
size  that  it  can  be  carried  about 
with  little  difficulty  and  the  radio 
feature  adds  much  to  its  value. 
Hear  Story. 
At  the  demonstration  yesterday 
the  Lions  heard  a  portion  of  De 
Maupassant's  story  "Happiness."  i 
The  tonal  qualities  of  the  machine 
were  excellent  and  may  be  adjust- 
ed for  both  volume  and  tone  by 
turning  small  knobs. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  full 
length  novel  of  80,000  words  can 
be  contained  on  ten  double  rec- 
ords. The  Braille  edition  of  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  requires1 
twenty   volumes. 

These  records,  Mrs.  Holmes  said, 
will  eventually  be  shipped  about 
the  country  and  loaned  to  the 
sightless  in  every  state  as  are  the 
Braille   books   of   today. 

Prior  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  machine  the  Lions  listened  to 
an  interesting  and  instructive 
speach  by  Elmer  Gibbs  of  Des 
Moines,  a  blind  man.  Gibbs  illus- 
trated the  numerous  hardships 
suffered  by  the  sightless  and  urg- 
ed his  listeners  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  lighten  their 
burden. 

The  blind,  he  believes,  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  live  a  use- 
ful and  productive  life  in  spite 
of  their  handicap,  should  help  in 
every  way  to  become  an  asset  to 
their  community.  This  is  very 
difficult  at  present,  he  says,  be- 
cause so  many  professions  and  vo- 
cations are  closed  to  these  unfor- 
tunate people,  most  of  whom  wish 
to    become    self-supporting. 

France  is  the  most  forward  look- 
ing country  in  the  world  in  this 
respect,  he  told  his  audience.  The 
French  government  is  training  its 
blind  in  various  forms  of  work 
suitable  to  individual  capacity  and 
they  are  able  to  earn  their  own 
living. 

Pension  Law  Unjust. 
The  Iowa  blind  pension  law  Is 
most  unjust  he  believes^  and  urg- 
ed the  Lions  to  lend  their  support 
to  new  legislation.  The  law  pro- 
vides, he  says,  that  a  pension  of 
is  supporting  them  liberally  until 
not  more  than  $25  per  month  may 
be  paid  the  blind  at  the  discre- 
tion of  county  supervisors.  Most 
supervisors  are  very  discrete,  ac- 
cording to  Gibbs,  and  rarely  allow 
the  blind  more  than  $6  or  $8  per 
month. 

The  new  law  should  provide  » 
much  more  adequate  sum,  ne  in- 
sists, and  should  be  paid  by  the 
state. 


JZ4  Phonograph  Records  Give 
Voice  to  Full  -  Length  Novel 
To  Provide  Reading  for  Blind 

Project  to  Simplify  Methods  of  Transferring 
Words,  Replacing  Bulkiness  of  Braille  System, 
Gets  Support  of  $100,000  Government  Fund; 
Laboratory  Established  at  Grand  Central  Palace 

A  device  has  been  developed  providing  "sight"  through  sound  for 
blind  persons  so  that  they  may  "read"  at  a  rate  approaching  the  speed 
of  those  with  normal  sight,  and  a  library  of  "talking  books"  is  being 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  organization  has  established  a  recording  hhnmtnry  nn  nnir-Trff^" 
upper     floors     of     Grand     Centrai<< 
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Palace,  and  a  Federal  government 
fund  of  $100,000  has  been  made 
available  for  the  project. 

The  first  group  of  "talking  books" 
will  be  published  in  about  a  month. 
Publication  is  in  the  form  of  pho- 
nograph records.  Fourteen  double- 
faced  records  comprise  the  average 
volume.  The  work  is  being  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

A  great  many  books  have  been 
made  available  to  the  blind  by  tran- 
scription in  raised  characters  known 
as  Braille.  These  books  are  bulky 
and  difficult  to  read.  An  ordinary 
sized  novel  done  in  Braille  requires 
several  volumes.  All  blind  persons 
have  not  been  able  to  acquire  the 
art  of  reading  Braille  fluently.  A 
great  many  cannot  read  it  at  all, 
even  in  its  simplest  form.  To  the 
average  blind  person  the  process  of 
reading  is  slow,  while  the  gifted 
blind  person  can  read  up  to  180 
words  a  minute. 

Can't  Relax  in  Reading  Braille 

A  blind  person  cannot  relax  and 
read  as  can  persons  who  have  their 
sight.  The  "talking  book"  is  expected 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  blind  persons  to  read  and 
to  relax  while  doing  so.  A  simple 
combination  phonograph  and  radio 
set,  that  folds  into  a  traveling  case, 
has  been  developed  for  translating 
the  phonograph  record  volume  into 
the  spoken  word. 

The  list  of  "talking  books"  to  be 
published  first  has  Just  been  an- 
nounced. The  first  volume  includes 
the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Psalms. 
The  second  Includes  a  number  of 
patriotic  documents — the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Washington's 
farewell  address,  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address,  Lincoln's  Inaugural  ad- 
dress and  Lincoln's  second  Inaugural 
address. 


Poetry,  drama  and  novels  are  In- 
cluded in  the  general  field  of  litera- 
ture. The  poetry  includes  "Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Church  Yard," 
"The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner" 
and  "Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles 
Above  Tintern  Abbey."  Shakespeare 
supplies  the  drama:  "As  You  Like  It," 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "Hamlet." 
The  novels  are  "As  the  Earth  Turns," 
by  Gladys  H.  Carroll;  "Diary  of  a 
Provincial  Lady,"  by  E.  M.  Delafield; 
"The  Brushwood  Boy,"  by  Rudyard 
Kipling;  "The  Bird  of  Dawning,"  by 
John  Masefield,  and  "Very  Good, 
Jeeves,"  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Compress  Novel  In   Small   Space 

When  the  records  have  been  tran- 
scribed on  wax  they  will  be  sent  to 
the  Camden  plant  of  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Company,  where  they 
will  be  produced  on  records  six  one- 
hundredths  of  an  inch  thick,  made  of 
a  flexible  material.  The  fourteen  rec- 
ords required  for  one  volume  will 
make  a  stack  less  than  an  inch  thick. 
The  records  will  be  twelve  Inches  in 
diameter.  Compressing  the  bulk  of 
a  volume  into  this  small  compass  is 
expected  to  simplify  the  transporta- 
tion problem — a  rather  difficult  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  bulky  Braille  books. 

The  talking  book  records  will  be 
deposited  by  the  Federal  government 
in  libraries  in  twenty  of  the  principal 
cities  which  will  act  as  distribution 
agencies. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  proceeding  with  the  project 
under  the  expectation  that  the  secur- 
ing of  the  phonograph-radio  sets, 
needed  for  reproducing  the  records, 
will  be  made  a  community  undertaking 
in  cities  and  villages  throughout  the 
country.  They  visualize  the  possibility 
that  a  "talking  book"  section  can  be 
made  a  department  of  the  local  li- 
braries for  group  reading,  or  that  a 
machine  with  its  equipment  of  records 
can  be  circulated  to  individuals  as  or- 
dinary books  are  now  circulated. 


Record  Runs  Half  an  Hour 

Several  styles  of  the  machine  are 
available.  The  simplest  one  is  a  hand- 
wound  phonograph  with  a  magnetic 
pick-up  that  connects  directly  to  ear- 
phones. No  electrical  connection  of 
any  kind  is  required  with  this  style. 
The  more  elaborate  ones  include  radio 
sets  which  can  be  switched  over  to  act 
as  amplifying  apparatus  when  the  rec- 
ords are  used. 

The  records  run  for  eighteen  min- 
utes a  side.  The  recording  is  done  at 
the  rate  of  180  words  a  minute,  and 
the  reproduction  can  be  regulated  to 
10  per  cent  slower  or  faster  than  this 
rate.  The  average  eye  can  read  at  the 
rate  of  about  400  words  a  minute.  The 
"talking  book"  gives  reproduction  at 
about  half  this  rate.  A  7,200-word  story 
can  be  recorded  on  a  double-faced  rec- 
ord, and  this  will  be  reproduced  in 
thirty-six  minutes. 

The  laboratory,  in  which  the  tech- 
nical problems  in  connection  with  the 
"talking  book"  have  been  worked  out, 
was  established  by  J.  O.  Kleber,  an 
acoustical  engineer.  He  found  the 
record  18  inches  in  diameter  vised  in 
theaters  presented  a  transportation 
problem.  His  next  problem  was  to 
get  as  much  material  as  possible  on  a 
12 -inch  record.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  developing  a  slow  record- 
ing speed  and  a  closer  placing  of  the 
channels  on  the  record  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  quality 
of  reproduction. 

The  laboratory  where  the  master 
records  are  made  resembles  a  radio 
broadcasting  studio.  The  reader  sits 
in  the  center  of  a  room  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  large  panels  of  soft  tex- 
tiles that  reduce  reverberation.  A 
large  glass  panel  extends  the  full 
length  of  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
acts  as  a  dividing  partition  betwesa 
the  reading  room  and  the  recording 
room. 

In  front  of  the  reader  is  a  micro- 
phone incased  in  the  head  of  a  square 
black  prism  that  extends  toward  him 
at  an  acute  angle  out  of  the  top  of 
the  desk.  Directly  under  the  micro- 
phone is  the  book  which  is  being  re- 
corded, and  at  either  side  of  it  is  a 
small  glass  panel.  They  are  the  stop 
and  go  signals  for  the  reader.  One 
carries  the  word  "Silence"  and  the 
other  "Recording."  They  are  lighted 
alternately  from  the  recording  room. 
Has  Possibilities  for  Dramatization 
Financial  limitations  prevent  util- 
izing the  "talking  book"  idea  to  its 
fullest  possibilltes,  said  Mr.  Kleber. 
With  a  number  of  artists  available 
and  an  adequate  staff  to  direct  the 
work,  It  would  be  possible  to  dram- 
atize the  works.  The  most  progress 
which  it  has  ueen  possible  to  make  in 
this  direction  has  been  the  securing 
of  the  service  of  one  man  who  can 
record  In  several  voices. ' 
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"Talking  books"  produced  for  th» 
blind  cannot  expect  to  have  a  largo 
circulation.  Mr.  Kleber  pointed  out, 
but  they  perform  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  group  they  reach.  There  are 
114.000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  Sixty  per  cent  of  them  are 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age  and  10 
per  cent  are  more  than  sixty-live. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  them  lost  their 
sight  before  they  were  twenty  years 
old.  The  blind  are  not  a  homogeneous 
group,  but  include  people  of  ev<='y 
race,  class  and  temperament,  with 
tastes,  abilities  and  personalities  as 
various  as  among  the  seeing. 

Electronic  Talking  Book  Invented 

The  "talking  book"  idea  is  not  novel 

from  the  technical  point  of  view.  They 

have    been    proposed    previously.      A 

'talking  book,"  not  for  the  blind  but 

tor  the  general  reader,  was  invented  a 

umber  of  years  ago  by  Byron  Eldred, 

well  known  engineer  and  inventor. 

!e  worked   out  a  means   of  using  a 

ontinuous  strip  of  film  similar  to  that 

ed  for  motion  pictures  and  placing 

on  it  in  lines  as  close  as  those  on  a 

phonograph  record  channels  in  which 

the    spoken    word    was    recorded    by 

means  of  a  light  beam  brought  to  a 

sharp  focus  by  a  lens. 

The  book  would  be  "read"  first  by 
an  electric  eye  whose  electrical  output 
would  be  controlled  by  a  fine  beam  of 
light  passing  through  the  film.  Thia 
would  be  amplified  by  a  series  of  radio 
tubes  whose  output  could  be  put 
through  headphones  for  an  individual 
listener  or  a  loud  speaker  for  a  group. 
A  complete  novel  could  be  recorded  on 
a  single  film. 
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/n\  luteaf  books,  in  record  form, 
c*i  m  Vcyd  by  members  of  the  To- 
plka«^5s#iiation  of  Blind  for  Serv- 
WBTyW jHHHi  milllrof  Stft  of  an 
electric  phonograph-radio  presented 
the/  association  by  the  Coldhial 
Dalies  of  Kansas.  Miss  Cpvelia 
Hirty,  president  of  the  association, 
said  the  machine  will  be  used  at 
Thursday  night's  meeting,  and  that 
it  is  hoped  to  build  up  an  extensive 
record-library  from  the  book-read- 
ing service  to  be  supplied  thru  the 
mail  after  July  1.  Older  people  who 
have  difficulty  learning  Braille  are 
expected  to  benefit  most  from  this 
service.  y 


mind\May  Now  Hear 
NeW  Books  by  Use  of  Device 
lown  as  Heading  Machine 


A  fcew  device  which  will  enable 
the  llind  to  hear  the  latest  books 
read  "by  expert  readers  has  been 
presented  to  the  Topeka  Associa- 
tion  of  Blind  for  Service,  Inc.,"  by 
th«?  Colonial  DmrmBm  of  Kansas  and 
will  be  a  feature  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  association  next 
Thursday  evening.  Miss  Lovelia 
Hilty,  president,  stated  last  night. 

The  device,  a  reading  machine, 
is  manufactured  for  the  American 
Federation  for  the  Blind  by  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
and  may  be  used  either  as  an  elec- 
tric phonograph  or  as  a  radio. 

The  records  used  are  one-third 
as  thick  as  ordinary  records    and 


play  for  36  minutes.  Each  record, 
it  is  estimated,  equals  about  65 
pages  of  ordinary  print.  The  ma- 
chine has  exact  tone  and  volume 
control  and  may  be  regulated  as 
to  the  speed  with  which  it  plays 
records. 

Beginning  July  1,  it  is  planned 
to  send  records  of  complete  books 
thru  the  mail  to  the  owners  of  the 
machines. 

"This  device  will  be  of  special 
benefit  for  the  older  blind  people 
who  find  it  difficult  to  learn 
Braille"  Miss  Hilty  said  last  night. 
"We  hope  in  time  to  accumulate 
an  excellent  library." 

Miss  Hilty  is  the  owner  of  one, 
of  the  machines. 
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SftClAL  RADIO-READING 

[CHINE  FOR  THE  BUND 

1 1 1  -'-  ■  ' s 

nation    five-tube    electric 
"reading:   machine"    for 
is    being    demonstrated 
liss  Grace   Speak,   Joplln  | 
rerfresentative  of     the     state  com- 
mission for  the  blind. 

The  machine,  which  is  portable, 
uses  large  records  which  turn  more 
slowly  than  the  standard  phono- 
graph. Each  carries  a  reading  by 
an  elocutionist  and  requires  eight- 
een minutes  for  completion. 

The  title' of  each  record  is  mark- 
ed in  Braille.  The  records  are  kept 
in  the  library  for  the  blind  at  St. 
Louis  and  may  be  obtained  free, 
postpaid.  The  speed  and  tone  is 
regulated  by  electric  switches.  By 
throwing  another  switch,  the  ma- 
chine can  be  used  as  a  standard 
radio,  without  special  aerial  or 
ground   wire. 

Miss  Speak  said  the  machines 
will  be  sold  without  profit  at  $3F 
for  all-electric  type  and  $20  for  a 
rural  type,  which  has  fto  radlc 
equipment. 

The  machine  will  be  demon- 
strated at  the  blind  broom  factory 
from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  Monday, 
and  at  Newman's  Tuesday.  JP 
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TALKING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BUND 

At  the  present  time  there  are  24 
Braille  book  depositories  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain the  new  "talking  books"  at  each 
of  these  places.  Those  are  improved 
phonograph  records  on  which  will  be 
crowded  a  complete  book.  This  will 
open  up  the  field  of  literature  to  many 
blind  persons  who  formerly  were  com- 
pelled to  drag  through  a  book  of 
Braille.  There  are  more  than  80,000 
blind  people  in  this  country  alone 
(three-quarters  of  the  total  number 
who  became  blind  too  late  in  life  to 
master  Braille),  who  will  eagerly  grasp 
the  opportunity  to  roam  in'  new  lit- 
erary fields  about  to  be  opened.  And 
even  those  who  know  Braille  will  un- 
doubtedly turn'  to  the  new  way  of 
reading  with  the  ears  pimply  because 
it  is  easier,  more  rapid  and  much 
more  pleasing  than  the  old. 


St.i^.^fa  g^L    Z^.  s^iiay 


Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  state  teach- 
er of  adult  blind,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  photographed  while  listen- 
ing to  the  device  which  has  been 
perfected  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  th  Blind  to  enable  the 
blind  >o  hear,  -books  read  aloud. 
The  machine  is  a  combination 
ehctric  phonograph  and  radio.  It 
plays  records  which  last  as  long 
as  eighteen  minutes  each,  as  well 
as  standard  records,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  radio.  Records  for  the 
machine  wi  be  loaned  free  from 
public  libraries.  Below  is  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
foundation.  The  machine  is  being 
demonstrated  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  the 
Blind  jvhich  is  in  session  at  the 
Missouri    School    for    the    Blind. 


Photo  of  Miss  Foley  by  Staff  Photographer. 
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NEW  GLASSES 
AID  NEAR-BUND 
TO  SHCLEARLY 

Mirror    Device    Magnifies    Ob- 
jects 3.5  Times;  Car  Be  Used 
Like  Ordinary  Spectacles 


\"\v    York,    July    5— A    new    fl<    ,. 

for   ised    vision,   the   "mirroi 

i     announced   bj    its   in- 
ventor,  Dr  William  Feinbloom  of  New 
city,  at  yesterday  evening's  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Optimetrical  as- 
sociation    at    Toronto,    Can. 

Using  these  spectacles  the  sharp- 
ness of  vision  increases  250  per  cent.' 
That  is.  an  object  is  magnified  3.5 
times. 

These  glasses  can  be  worn  in  an 
ordinary  frame,  for  the  length  of  the 
tuberlike  lenses  and  mirrors 
I  binod  is  less  than  one  inch. 
i  Persons  whose  eyesight  is  so  poor 
that  they  can  barely  read  the  large 
headlines  of  a  newspaper,  using-  these 
spectacles,  would  be  able  to  enjoy 
ordinary  vision  at  home,  in  theaters, 
church  and  outdoor  games,  Dr  Fein- 
bloom  said. 

In  a  word,  these  are  the  best 
spectacles  for  near-blind  persons,  par- 
ticularly of  advancing  years. 

1  '•  "  ctai  !es  are  -allied  mlrro- 
scope  because  two  very  small  oval 
me  'i  mirrors,  together  with  lenses, 
focus  and  magnify  the  object  to  '•»• 
•  n  Light  enmes  to  '>ne  of  the  mir- 
is  tossed  up  to  t  he  Other  one.  and 
goes  straight  into  the  observer's  eye. 
The  mirrors  are  tilted  at  an  angle 
of  45  d  ■         They  are  silvered   with 

a  mercury  preparation. 

Those  who  can  see  better  looking- 
sidewise  than  straight  at  an  object 
will  be  able  to  use  these  glasses 
convenienl  lj . 

Dr     Feinbloom     claims     no     private 
til   on  his  device. 
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'Talking  Books'  for  the  Blind 


New  Phonographic  Device  Plays  Hour  on  Each  Side, 

W  ith  a  Full  Book  on  a  Single  Record ;  May 

Revolutionize  Whole  Industry 

By  Volney  D.  Hurd 

Staff  Writer  0/  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  startling  new  world  is  open  to  | 
the  blind  as  the  result  of  a  new  re- 
cording invention  which  makes  rec- 
ords playing  one  hour  on  a  side  per- 
fectly feasible — and  brings  the  long- 
promised  "talking  book"  into  the 
realm  of  reality. 

Long    has    the    possibility    of    re- 
corded sound  been  seen  as  a  great 

contribution  to  the  lives  of  the  by  the  needle,  while  the  outer  part 
sightless.  But  until  the  invention  of  travels  very  fast,  all  present-day 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Harris  of  Hollywood,  records  are  compromises  with  the 
Calif.,  sponsored  by  Mr.  J.  Robert  increased  outer  edge  speed  wasting 
Atkinson,  founder  and  vice-presi-  valuable  record  space.  If  the  grooves 
dent  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  could  be  worked  out  so  that  with  the 
America,  the  reducing  of  this  good  needle  starting  from  the  center  in- 
theory  to  practice  proved  to  be  a  stead  of  from  the  outside,  the  turn- 
long  series  of  ineffective  attempts,  table  gradually  decreased  in  speed. 
Too  Many  Changes  the    recording    material    would    pass 

.    .     „  .  .by  the  needle  at    the  same  relatjvp 

Actually  putting  sound  on  a  record   speed  throughout  the  record    Thus 
and  taking  it  off  again  was  of  course  wou]d   maximum   efficiency   be   ob- 
simple.   But   getting   the   length   of  tained. 
playing  time  required  for  putting  a  Plays  Full  Hour 

book  on  records  without  complication  Mr.  Harris  developed  such  a  de- 
and  expense  was  not  so  easy.  If  theivice.  That  he  obtains  the  promised 
blind  had  to  keep  changing  records,'  efficiency  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 


Thus  a  long  channel  slides  by  the 
needle  and  the  needle's  vibrations 
cut  little  indentations  all  along  this 
channel  or  groove.  A  certain  mini- 
mum speed  must  be  made  by  the 
groove  in  order  to  get  all  the  needle 
vibrations  recorded.  Less  speed  is 
useless;  more  speed  is  wasteful. 

Since  on  a  fixed  speed  machine  the 
inner  part  of  a  record  moves  slowly 


this  would  break  the  train  of  thought 
and  offer  continuous  interruptions, 
with  the  physical  complications  of 
lifting  the  needle,  removing  the  rec- 
ord, finding  the  next  one  and  put- 
ting the  needle  down  again. 

Sixteen-inch  records  such  as  those 
used  in  talking  pictures  and  radio 
reproduction,  good  for  15  minutes, 
were  considered.  But  this  was  still 
too  short  an  interval  for  physical 
convenience  and  it  meant  that  an 
average  length  novel  would  take 
two  and  a  half  hours  to  read    and 


his  16-inch  records  instead  of  play 
ing  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  play 
slightly  over  a  full  hour.  He  gets 
this  effect  by  driving  the  recording 
turntable  with  a  small  wheel  driven 
in  turn  by  a  motor — a  threaded 
device  moving  this  driving  wheel 
gradually  out  to  the  edge. 

The  Harris  turntable  revolves  at 
40  reyolutions  a  minute  at  the  cen- 
ter. At  the  outer  edge  this  has  been 
reduced  to  8  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. But  the  wax  at  this  point  is 
zipping  by  the  needle  at  the  same 
speed  as  it  was  at  the  center  with 


five  double-faced  records  would  be  40  revolutions, 
required.  Even  at  $1.50  apiece,  a  low  Thls  means  that  a  book  can  be 
nrice  for  such  a  large  record,  the  recorded  in  full  on  both  sides  of  a 
book  would  cost  $7.50.  sir'gle  16-inch  record  with  some  cut- 

The  solution  finally  worked  out  ting  of  the  text.  We  heard  an  ex- 
was  simple,  as  good  solutions  often  cellent  reading  in  which  every  word 
are.  It  was  based  on  the  facf  that  a  written  by  the  author  was  recorded, 
wheel  driving  a  disk  at  right  angle,  Thls  took  a  V"1*  over  two  sides  of  a 
by  friction,  will  turn  the  disk  much  record  But  by  having  two  or  more 
faster  when  applied  near  the  center  voices  for  the  dialogue,  by  putting  in 
than  it  will  at  the  edge.  souf\d  ueffectf    {or   description,   this 

,  __  .         ,  _  could   be   cut   down   to   a   flat  two 

A  Matter  of  Speed  hours.  If- the  records  cost  $1.50  each, 


To  fully  appreciate  this,  the  way 


then  the  blind  would  have  a  book  for 


sound  is  recorded  should  be  briefly  just  that  price.  Finally,  they  would 


reviewed.  Sound  vibrations,  ampli 
fied  electrically,  cause  a  cutting 
needle  to  vibrate.  This  needle  rests 
on  a  wax  disk  on  a  turntable.  As 
the  disk  revolves  the  needle  is  moved 
slowly  sideways  so  a  single  long 
spiral  groove  is  cut. 


enly  have  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hour  to  turn  the  record  over. 


Effective  Reading: 

Books  read  with  proper  Interpre- 
tations are  very  effective.  A  good 
reader  can  get  effects  that  the 
printed  work  will  not  convey.  In  the 
test  we  heard  ordinary  printed  lines 
were  lifted  to  stirring  heights  by  the 
talking  book  played  on  the  "Reado- 
phone,"  the  name  given  by  Mr.  At- 
kinson to  his  reproducing  device.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  many 
people  other  than  the  blind  getting 
their  literature  this  way. 

After  busy  days  at  an  office, 
doubtlessly  many  people  would  like 
to  sit  in  the  dusk  and  listen  to  a 
good  book  being  read  by  artists  of 
the  spoken  word,  rather  than  juggle 
lamps  around  and  read  it  themselves. 

The  Readophone  itself  has  several 
variations.  One  has  a  radio  incorpo- 
rated in  it,  another  is  a  simple  phon- 
ograph, while  a  third  is  just  the 
turntable  and  pickup,  to  be  plugged 
into  one's  regular  radio. 

Inexpensive  Device 

These  variations  permit  all  sorts 
of  pocketbooks  to  be  matched,  the 
cheapest  device  coming  around  $15. 
Mr.  Harris  points  out  that  music  can 
be  recorded  this  way.  This  would 
revolutionize  the  record  business  and 
let  it  compete  with  radio  whose  ease 
of  operation  makes  the  frequent 
changing  of  records  and  the  expense 
involved  a  challenging  competitive 
problem  for  the  recording  and 
phonograph  people  today.  Record 
changing  devices  cost  money  to  in- 
stall, and  many  records  are  required 
which  means  more  expense. 

Even  publishing  might  conceivably 
be  revolutionized  by  the  use  of  thi.; 
device.  Printing  a  book  costs  around 
$1000.  A  master  record  and  the 
processing  for  the  Readophone  could 
be  taken  care  of  for  $150  and  give 
the  "publisher"  50  records  to  start 
with.  Additional  records  could  be 
made  from  around  50  cents  at  manu- 
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Brings  Realm  of  Books  lo  the  Blind 


Above — Edward    R.    Harris    of    Hollywood,    Inventor    of    Phonographic    Device    to    Control    Speed    of 
Records,    Making   Long    Reproductions   Possible.    Relow — Young   Lady   Holding    16-Inch    Record.    Two 

Sides   Carry   a   Full-Length   Novel. 
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A    BOON    TO   THE    BLIND 


EDUCATION    AND    ENTERTAINMENT 
AVAILABLE   WITH   NEW   DEVICE. 


gltfiffess    Hail   Machine  as  Adjunct 

i<>  Braille  system — Inexpensive 

Apparatus  Plays  Kecorrtings 

Of     World's     Literature. 


A  recently  perfected  device  for  the 
blind,  one  that  should  increase  the 
scope  of  their  lives  tremendously,  is 
being  demonstrated  in  Kansas  City 
and  vicinity  this  week  and  next.  It 
is  the  Talking  Book,  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years  of  research  and  experiment 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Talking  Book  is  little  more 
than  a  combination  phonograph  and 
radio,  but  the  records  which  are  used 
on  it  are  specially  designed  for  the 
enjoyment  and  instruction  of  those 
who  cannot  see. 

Each  record  plays  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Since  there  are  two  sides, 
each  disc  provides  thirty  minutes  of 
diversion.  The  records  will  be  for 
the  blind  what  books  are  for  those 
who  can  sec.  All  the  great  novels  of 
the  world's  literature  are  to  be  re- 
corded; current  best  sellers  will  be 
made  available.  There  will  be  rec- 
ords dealing  with  history,  current 
events,  speeches  of  great  men,  popu- 
lar plays,  the  sciences,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  things  that  go  to  make  up 
modern  life. 

A    BOON    TO    BLIND. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Schaeffer,  5518  East 
Twenty-third  street,  state  home 
teacher  for  the  adult  blind  of  the 
Kansas  City  district,  is  demonstrat- 
ing the  machine.  Mrs.  Schaeffer, 
herself,  is  blind  and  for  the  last 
eleven  years  has  been  working  among 
other  blind  people.  She  is  enthusias- 
tic about  the  new  device.  She  says  it 
will  ccme  as  a  boon  to  those  who  for 
various  reasons  do  not  have  fingers 
that  are  sensitive  enough  to  read 
Braille. 

The  records  are  to  be  distributed 
just  as  books  in  Braille  are  at  the 
present  time.  Congress  recently  ap- 
propriated $10,000  a  year  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  making  the  records.  From 
the  Library  of  Congress  they  will  be 
sent  to  various  sections  of  the  country 
where  they  will  be  made  available 
for  the  blind  just  as  circulating  li- 
braries make  books  available  for  those 
who  see. 

The  department  for  the  blind  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  library  will  be 
the  headquarters  for  the  records  in 
this  district.  There  will  be  no  post- 
age charges  for  mailing  the  records 
just  as  there  arc  none  for  transport- 
ing books  in  Braille. 


A    LOW    COST. 

The  cost  of  the  new  device  is  under 
$50.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  the 
records.  The  radio  which  is  com- 
bined with  the  phonograph  is  a  good 
quality  5-tube  set.  When  the  hearer 
wishes  a  change  or  wants  entertain- 
ment, he  simply  turns  a  switch  ar.cl 
the  radio  programs  of  the  country 
are  at  his  finger  tips. 
'  In  California  work  is  going  forward 
on  a  similar  device  which  will  mean 
even  more  to  those  who  cannot  see.  It 
is  called  the  readophone,  and  will 
play  records  for  more  than  an  hour. 
On  each  one  of  them  105  pages  of  an 
ordinary  book  are  recorded.  At  in- 
tervals of  three  minutes  on  the  rec- 
ords there  are  a  series  of  dots.  They 
are  to  the  blind  what  bookmarks  are 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  If  the  blind 
listener  does  not  care  to  hear  105 
pages  at  a  time  he  can  stop  the  ma- 
chine at  one  of  the  intervals.  By 
feeling  the  dots  he  knows  where  he 
stopped  tne  record. 

A    PRIVATE  PROJECT. 

The  Readophone  project  is  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  As  yet  it  does  not, 
have  the  support  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  if  it  does  not  secure 
federal  aid,  will  be  forced  to  charge 
for  its  records,  as  well  as  for  the 
machine  which  plays  them,  it  is  said. 
The  Talking  Book  enterprise  is  en- 
tirely nonprofit  making.  The  blind 
will  bear  only  actual  costs. 

Mrs.  Schaeffer  will  give  several 
demonstrations  of  the  new  machine 
to  blind  audiences  in  Kansas  City. 
Wednesday  night  she  will  demon- 
strate it  to  the  blind  and  others  who 
are  interested  at  Carrollton.  Thurs- 
day she  will  be  in  Lexington,  and 
Friday  in  Warrensburg. 


DEMOX.STItATKn  EQUIPMENT 


Georgia   T.   Schaeffer    Was    In 
rrollton  Thursday  Morning 


• 


Irs.  Georgia  T.  Schaeffer,  district 
home  teacher.  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  was  in  Carrollton, 
Thursday  morning,  July  19,  at  9  o'- 
clock and  demonstrated  a  new  device 
for  the  blind  in  the  office  of  the  pro- 
bate judge. 

The  new  device  is  a  talking  book, 
the  result  of  several  years  of  exper- 
ience and  research  work  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Talking  Book  is  little  moTe 
than  a  combination  phonograph  ani 
radio,  but  the  records  which  are  used 
on  it  are  especially  designed  for  the 
blind.  In  other  words  the  records 
are  a  complete  story.  They  are  ob- 
tained thru  a  circulating  library  and 
can  be  obtained  free  of  charge.  The 
machine  is  the  only  expense. 
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Blind  Are  uiven 
^BooEO^Talk 

^AkRISBURG,  Pa.  —  (UP)  — 
Distribution  of  450  new  "Talking 
Book"  machines  to  blind  residents 
throughout  Pennsylvania  is  being 
arranged  by  state  officials  and  the 
Pennsylvania  council  for  the  Blind. 

The  machines  are  adapted  for 
blind  persons  who  have  not  mas- 
tered Braille  reading,  and  are  in- 
tended to  enable  the  sightless  to  i 
enjoy  the  latest  and  best  books. 

Developed  after  several  years  of! 
research  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  "Talking  Books"  read 
aloud,  chapter  by  chapter,  by 
means  of  discs,  each  of  which 
bears  7200  words.  The  "reader"  | 
has  only  to  turn  the  discs  at  inter- 
vals of  18  minutes.  The  records  of 
a  whole  book  of  average  length 
weigh  about  14  ounces. 

Publication  costs  of  the  record 
discs  are  covered  by  a  federal  ap- 
propriation which  was  granted  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  yearly  publication 
of  books  for  the  blind.  Like  the 
books  in  Braille,  the  discs  of  the 
talking  books  are  circulated  through 
24  public  libraries  which  have  de- 
partments for  the  blind. 


NEW  SPECTACLES  GIVE  SIGHT  TO  THREE  TORONTO   CHILDREN 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
the  three  young  children  of  Philip 
Roberto,  23  Bellwoods  Ave..  Toronto, 
who  had  been  living  in  a  world  of 
shadows  since  birth  were  given  the 
thrill  of  .seeing  objects  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  were  even  able  to 
read  the  finest  type  of  print  when 
the  new  mirroscope  spectacles  de- 
signed by  Dr.  William  F'einbloom  of 
New  York  were  placed  over  their 
rday.  The  three  had  been 
pronounced   hopeless    by   eye    special- 


ists and,  refused  entry  to  the  schools, 
had  learned  to  read  Braille  in  the 
St.  Francis  school  for  the  -blind. 
Their  father  brought  them  to  the 
clinic  conducted  by  Dr.  Feinbloom, 
who  is  at  the  Royal  York  hot. 

'invention  of  the  American 
Pptometric  Association,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  new  glasses  they  were 
able  to  rend  and  to  see  almost  as 
well  as  the  average  child.  In 
Pletro,  age  13.'  peering  through  the 
new  lenses  as  they  were  adjusted  for 
his  eyes.     In    (2)    he   is  shown   wear- 


ing the  glasses  as  they  are  made  up 

for   ordinary    use.      Dr.    Feinbloom   is 

shown    in    (3)    placing   the    spectacles 

on    the     eyes    of    ll-ye^rr-old    Annie, 

who   will    be   able   to   play   with   other 

litlte   girls    for   the   first   time    in    her 

ithout    the    fear    of    stumbling 

or    being    struck    down    by    a    motor 

-    i   shows  the  two  brothers  and. 

their   sister.    Without    the   new  glasses 

they    could    hardly    see   the   man    who 

tore.      From      LEFT     to 

RIGHT    th<y    are    Pietro,    Annie    and 

Jimmy,   12. 
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NEARLY  BLIND  FAMILY  GROUP 
SEES  WORLD  WITH  NEW  EYES 
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Toronto    Brothers    and    Sister 

Emerge  From  Shadowy  Half 

Lives  by  Optical   Device 

HOPE     IS     RENEWED 


Living  in  the  shadowland  of  the 
almost  blind  since  birth,  three  young 
children  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
were  made  happy  again  to-day  when 
they  were  told  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  latest  discovery  in  spectacles 
they  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  pas- 
times of  normal  children  which  they 
had  been  denied. 

They  are  the  children  of  Philip 
Roberto.  233  Bellwoods  Ave..  Toronto, 
who  came  to  the  clinic  conducted  by 
Dr.  William  C.  Feinbloom  of  New 
York,  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  optical  research  in  America, 
who  is  attending  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Optometrical 
association  at  the  Royal  York  hotel. 

All  his  life  Pietro  had  been  unable  i 
to  enter  into  the  games  of  his  friends,! 
and   he  had   only  one   book   to   read — J 
written    in    Braille    with    raised    dots. 
When  the  new  mirrorscope  spectacles 
were  placed  on  his  eyes  Pietro  covild 
draw  a  "picture"  of  letters  printed  in 
even  the  finest  type,  but  he  will  have 
to   learn    to   read   all   over   again,    for 
he    had    never    before    seen    a    latter 
properly. 

Without  the  glasses  Pietro  was  un- 
able to  distinguish  a  match  at  the 
distance  of  a  var/i  --^  houses.  trp»* 
J*.nd  persons  were  vague  outlines.  At 
|  night  he  said  the  lights  were  only 
I pinpoints.  With  the  glasses  on  a  new, 
exciting  world  was  opened  for  him. 
Hopes  to  Play 

"I've  ju6t  had  one  book  to  read  all 
my  life."  he  told  The  Star, 
read  it  over  and  over  again;  now  I'll 
be  able  to  read  all  the  things  that  the 
other  boys  can  read.  And  I  can  play 
with  them,  too,  without,  being  afraid 
of  falling  over  things  or  getting  hit 
by  a  car." 

His  case  had  been  pronounced  hope- 
less by  eye  specialists,  and  when  he 
had  been  refused  entrance  at  the 
public  schools,  his  father  had  given 
lip  all  hope  of  ever  having  his  son 
see  and  had  sent  him  to  the  St.  Fran- 
cis school  for  the  blind. 

When  his  younger  brother,  Jimmy, 
twelve,  was  shown  a  letter  a  foot  or 
more  high  and  strongly  illumined  he 
said  he  couldn't  read  it.  The  spec- 
tacles were  placed  on  his  face,  and 
when  Jimmy  was  asked  to  read  a 
series  of  numbers  he  was  so  pleased 
he  could  hardly  get  the  words  out 
fast  enough. 

Quickly  he  ran  through  the  en- 
larged numbers  at  the  top  of  the 
chart  and  then  on  down  the  page 
until  he  was  calling  out  the  smallest 
ones  at  the  bottom.  By  this  time  his 
father's  face  was  covered  with  per- 
spiration and  wreathed  in  one  large 
smile. 


Sister  Tries  It 

Little  Annie,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  who  has  spent  the  eleven  years 
of  her  life  in  semi-darkness,  was  shy 
and  frightened  as  the  shadow  of  the 
doctor  loomed  over  her,  and  while 
her  brothers  were  being  examined 
ehe  huddled  in  a  chair  staring  ahead. 

She  was  never  allowed  out  of  the 
house  unless  there  was  someone 
with  her,  Mr.  Roberto  stated,  for  fear 
of  her  being  run  over.  About  the 
only  pleasure  she  had  was  trying  to 
read  the  children's  stories  in  the  book 
of  Braille.  The  half  seen  shadows 
that  moved  around  her  had  affected 
her  nerves.  Her  case  was  the  most 
difficult,  but  even  to  her  the  doctor 
offered  hope. 

But  the  cost  of  the  glasses  is  very 
high,  and  Mr.  Roberto  has  seven  chil- 
dren and  has  been  out  of  work  for 
four  years. 

"I  think  it  can  be  arranged,"  the 
doctor  said.  He  explained  that  in 
cases  where  people  were  able  to  pay 
well  for  restored  sight  the  extra 
money  was  used  to  fit  up  spectacles 
for  those  who  could  not. 

The  last  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  J. 
Lochead,  white-haired  and  65,  who 
travelled  from  Forest,  Ont.,  to  see  Dr. 
Feinbloom.  For  the  past  eight  years 
she  has  never  been  able  to  recognize 
a  friend,  walk  unaided,  or  even  see  to 
eat  her  meals. 

"I  can  just  see  a  faint  shadow," 
she  said,  when  asked  to  read  the  big- 
gest figures.  The  doctor  made  a 
slight  adjustment.  "Now  I  can.  Now 
I  can  see  them,"  she  exclaimed.  "It's 
85." 

Helps  Hard  Case* 

The  doctor  tried  another  change 
and  Mrs.  Lochead  could  read  the  next 
line.  She  left  with  the  assurance 
that  a  pair  of  spectacles  would  be 
made  for  her  and  that  she  need  have 
no  fear  of  going  totally  blind. 

To  The  Star  Dr.  Feinbloom  ex- 
plained that  she  only  had  two  or  three 
per  cent,  vision,  but  that  even  such 
cases  as  this  could  be  improved  with 
the  new  mirrorscope  glasses  which 
had  been  nine  years  in  developing. 

No  patents  had  been  taken  out  on 
them,  he  said,  and  they  could  be  sup- 
plied to  any  eye  specialists  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
discovery  and  help  the  unfortunates 
who  were  considered  incurable.  A 
definite  improvement  in  vision  could 
be  achieved  for  almost  60'  per  cent,  of 
those  who  were  partially  blind,  he 
said. 


Chapters  from  de  Maupassant,  or 
scenes  from  Shakespeare,  or  stories 
from  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  for  even  the 
amiable  Jeeves  is  included,  may  now 
be  dipped  into  by  the  blind  who 
have  not  mastered  the  reading  of 
Braille. 

Federal  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  the  publication  and  free 
circulation  to  the  blind  of  the  new 
Talking  Book,  the  most  recent  de- 
velopment in  phonograph  records,, 
which  consist  of  unabridged  vol- 
umes of  fiction  and  poetry,  both 
classic  and  modern.  The  four  Gos- 
pels and  the  Psalms;  "The  Brush- 
wood Boy,"  "As  the  Earth  Turns," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Diary 
of  a  Provincial  Lady,"  are  among 
the  nine  titles  just  ordered  by 
the  United  States  Government  for 
the  24  branch  libraries  for  the  blind, 
where  the  records  will  be  lent  both 
directly  and  through  the  mail. 

"In  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  "this  is  the  greatest  thing  of 
its  kind  since  Braille  invented  his 
type.     It    is   not    a    substitute    for 

|  Braille.  The  rapid  Braille  reader 
will  still  prefer  to  read  his  own 
books,  but  only  about  a  quarter  of 
the  blind  people  read  Braille  well 
enough  to  enjoy  books,  and  the  other 
three-quarters  will  welcome  the 
Talking  Book."  A  whole  novel  can 
be  run  off  in  about  15  records.  The 
readings  have  been  made  by  experts 
in  the  sound  laboratories  in  New 
York.  New  England  readers  will  re- 
ceive the  books  through  the  library 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Water  town.  Congress  recently 
passed  a  bill  covering  free  mailing 

.  privileges    from    library   to   readers ' 
and  return. 

While  the  Government  bears  the 
cost  of  the  Talking  Books,  the  read- 
ing machines,  which  are  plug-in 
type  portable  phonographs  with 
radio  connections,  are  not  provided 
for  by  federal  funds.  Mr.  Irwin  is 
now  in  Boston  negotiating  with 
workers  for  the  blind  in  New  Eng- 
land, for  the  purchase  of  these  ma- 
chines for  the  readers. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  a  few 
wealthy  friends  it  has  been  made 
possible  to  offer  the  machines  at 
cost,  from  $35  to  $40  each.  The 
switching  of  a  dial  instantly  shuts 
off  "As  You  Like  It"  or  "Very  Good 
Jeeves."  and  tunes  in  on  a  program 
of  broadcasting  stations.  The  Amer- 
ican Foundation  hopes  to  get  5000 

|  of  the  machines  into  the  hands  of 
blind  people  within  the  next  few 
months. 


A  "TALKING  BOOK"  FOR  THE  BLIND  I 
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New  world  opened  for  the  blind  as  the  result  of  this  invention,  a  ma- 
chine that  records  a  65,000-word  novel  on  a  double  disk  and  repeats  it 
in  about  two  hours.    E.  R.  Harris,  left,  of  Hollywood,  is  the  inventor 
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i/cirivnbfKAib  "KbAuinu 
^jMAQfilNE"  FOR  BLIND 

Clflfs '...Cyrace  Speak,  Joplin  repre- 
senlptivlpc-f  the  state  commission 
for  /the  j  Mind,  reported  that  con- 
sid/rablJ'  Interest  Is  being  shown 
in  Tt  combination  five-tube  electric 
radio  and  "reading  machine"  for 
the  blind,  which  she  is  demon- 
strating here  this  week. 

The  "talking  book,"  as  the  ma- 
chine also  is  called,  was  demon- 
strated Monday  at  the  blind  broom 
factory  and  Tuesday  at  Newman's 
department  store,  where  it  will  be 
demonstrated  again  today. 
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Famous  Books 
"Talk"  to  Blind 
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Hundreds      Attend      First 

Demonstration     by 

Phonograph. 


Hundreds  of  blind  persons  in 
Washington  found  a  new  light  in 
their  lives  yesterday  when  they 
received  their  first  demonstration 
of  the  new  "talking  book"  at  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  1808  H  street  north- 
west. 

Some  of  the  blind  found  their 
way  alone  into  the  demonstration 
room,  picking  their  way  with  tap- 
ping canes,  while  others  came  on 
the  arms  of  friends.  They  were 
of  all  ages — children,  young  men 
and  women,  middle  aged  and  old. 
But  both  smooth  and  wrinkled 
faces  were  wreathed  with  smiles 
as  they  listened  to  clearly  spoken 
words  of  famous  books. 

The  "talking  book"  is  a  com- 
bination phonograph  and  radio.  The  I 
records  are  13  inches  in  diameter 
but  play  for  20  minutes  on  each 
side  and  contain  about  10,000  words 
'  each.  Either  a  loud  speaker  or  ear 
phones  can  be  used.  Records  will 
be  circulated  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  by  the 
Project  Book  Department  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Yesterday's  demonstration  lasted 
from  1  p.  m.  until  10  p.  m.  Irvin 
L.  Bast,  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  demon- 
stration, said  that  it  is  hoped  to 
reach  all  blind  persons  in  Wash- 
ington, both  white  and  colored. 

/- 
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TALKING    BOOKS    DE- 
O         VELOPED 


A  recent  development  announced  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
TROSe'^fho  have  lost  their  eyesight  but 
have  not  mastered  the  art  of  reading 
by  the  Braille  method.  Although 
called  a  "talking  book,"  the  new  de- 
vice is  actually  a  combination  radio 
and  phonograph.  Books  and  stories 
will  be  recorded  on  phonograph  rec- 
ords which  will  run  for  an  average 
length  of  18  minutes  and  efforts  will 
be  made  to  distribute  them  through 
libraries  rather  than  by  sale  of  in- 
dividual "books."  It  is  planned  to 
make  at  least  5,000  of  them  avail- 
able to  blind  persons  during  this 
summer. — Pathfinder. 


Telescopic  Lens^) 
\ids  Girl  to  See 


"Putting  on  lips"  by  herself  for 
the  first  time  since  she  became 
blind  13  years  ago.  Miss  Martha 
Bristol  of  New  York  now  is  able  to 
see  with  aid  of  telescopic  lens  in 
glasses. 


'"THE  prompt  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  San- 
ta  Barbara  public  library,  through  The  Daily 
News,  for  funds  to  finance  a  "talking  book''  ser- 
vice as  a  library  feature  in  this  city  and  county, 
is  one  of  those  many  heartening  evidences  of 
human  kindness  that  makes  living  more  worth 
"while. 

"Talking  books"  are  the  latest  development 
of  the  phonograph,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  lightweight 
electric  machines  play  comparatively  small  rec- 
ords that  run  18  minutes  to  the  side,  thus  pro- 
viding a  whole  book  in  less  weight  than  the 
same  book  requires  in  paper  and  it  is  hoped,  at 
a  cost  for  records  not  much  more  than  book  cost. 

There  are  hundreds  of  blind  persons  in  Santa 
Barbara,  or  persons  whose  vision  is  so  impaired 
that  they  cannot  read.  The  library  proposes 
to  install  a  service  of  reproducing  machines 
and  records  that  will  serve  the  people  shut  off 
from  the  enjoyment  of  normal  reading.  Only 
one  out  of  four  or  five  of  these  blind  can  read 
Braille  and  the  Braille  books  are  so  few,  so  ex- 
pensive, so  bulky  and  so  slow  to  read  that  they 
are  only  a  makeshift,  as  compared  with  the  new 
talking  book. 

One  hundred  dollars  has  been  given  to  the  li- 
brary for  one  reproducing  machine,  costing  $37 
at  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  prices 
and  whatever  records  the  remainder  of  the  do- 
nation will  purchase.  The  library  and  the 
sightless  people  of  Santa  Barbara  need  more  of 
these  gifts.  . 
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A  Blessing  To  The  Blind 

>ere   are  64,000' 'men",'  w'STHefrTrrrd  -  children   in  the 
io  never  have  seen  a  daily  newspaper. 

THeyVre  the  64,000  blind  whose  reading  is  limited 
to  bofcks  wid  magazines  published  in  braille  and  whose 
knowledge  of  day  by  day  happenings  in  the  world  de- 
pends on  what  they  are  told  or  what  others  read  to  them. 

A  young  New  Yorker  has  announced  that  next  fall 
he  will  establish  a  daily  newspaper  for  the  blind.  The 
young  man  himself  is  blind;  has  been  sightless  since  he 
was  nine  years  old.  With  the  assistance  of  charitable  or- 
ganizations, he  continued  his  schooling,  won  scholastic] 
honors  and  a  college  degree. 

The  proposed  newspaper  will  be  published  in  braille. 
It  will  contain  advertising  as  well  as  news  and  will  be 
issued  five  days  a  week  free  to  5,000  blind, in  the  middle 
Atlantic  states.  Later  it  is  hoped  to  extend  this  number 
so  that  the  newspaper  will  reach  blind  persons  every-, 
where  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

There  is  something  singularly  appealing  about  this 
effort  of  the  blind  to  aid  the  blind.  To  those  less  handi- 
capped it  brings  renewed  realization  of  the  thousands  of 
blessings  and  advantages  so  commonly  accepted  as  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  young  publisher  states  his  object  in  establishing 
the  newspaper  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  sightleS 
"to  take  a  more  active  and  profitable  part  in  socie' 
The  words  may  stand  as  a  challenge  to  those  who  can  see^ 
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To  Demonstrate  Talking  Book 

At  Meeting  Of  Yonkers  Blind 

Book  Records  Will  Be  Loaned  By  Library  Free  of  Charge — 

Names  of  Blind  Should  Be  Sent  to  Miss  Killoch — 

Popular  Novels   Chosen   By  Committee 


Definite  plans  for  a  "talking- 
book"  demonstration  were  made  re- 
cently at  the  Yonkers  Public  Libra- 
ry at  a  meeting  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  those  interested  in  the 
proposed  program  of  the  library  for 
work  with  the  blind.  The  demon- 
stration will  take  place  next  month 
at  a  meeting  of  the  blind  of  Yon- 
kers. The  date  and  place  will  be 
announced  later. 

It  was  originally  believed  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  individual  li- 
braries to  borrow  the  book-records 
played  by  the  "talking-book"  from 
key  distributing  centers,  supplied  in 
turn  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case;  in- 
dividual libraries  must  purchase 
their  own  records. 

A  fund  for  the  purchase  of  book 
records  has  already  been  started 
in  Yonkers  with  a  gift  of  $50, 
anonymously  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  a  friend  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  Jewish  Blind  Chil- 
dren's Home.  The  presentation 
took  place  at  last  week's  commit- 
tee meeting. 

The  committee  will  choose  some 
of  the  books  to  be  purchased,  and 
has  announced  the  following  titles 
as  first  on  its  list,  "Very  Good, 
Jeeves"  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse; 
"Bird  of  Dawning"  by  John  Mase- 
field.  and  "The  Diary  of  a  Provin- 
cial Lady"  by  E.  M.  Delafield. 
Extracts  from  these  books,  as  well 
as  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  be  heard  at 
the  demonstration. 

A  circular  letter  is  now  being 
prepared  by  the  committee,  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  blind  of  Yonkers, 
calling  atetntion  to  next  month's 
meeting,   describing  the   "talking- 


book"  in  detail  and  informing 
would-be  book-record  borrowers 
that  records  will  be  loaned  free 
of  charge  by  the  library.  Miss 
Ruth  Killoch,  a  member  of  the 
library  staff  and  in  charge  of  the 
blind  program,  has  requested  that 
Yonkers  residents  knowing  of  blind 
persons,  send  the  names  to  her 
at  the  library. 

Those  serving  on  the  committee 
are  Miss  Florence  Parsons,  general 
secretary  of  the  Woman's  Institute; 
Mrs.  Harold  Eugene  Burroughs, 
chairman  of  the  Yonkers  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross;  Miss  Rose  Z. 
Moschcowitz,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Guild  for  Jewish  Blind 
Children's  Home;  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Jacobson,  chairman  of  the  Braille 
committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  Grin- 
ton  I.  Will,  librarian  of  the  Yonkers 
Public  Library;  Miss  Killoch  and 
William  N.  Barlow. 
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Gift  to  Help 
^oBlind  People 

; — -i m , 

library  Receives$nWT'  to 
Buy  Talking  Machine 

Gift  of  $100  to  the  Public  library 
by  a  person  whose  sight  is  failing 
has  made  possible  the  purchase  of 
an  electrical  machine  and  records 
which  will  provide  "talking  books" 
for  the  blind,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Linn,  li- 
brarian, said  yesterday. 

Records  will  be  purchased  with 
all  available  funds,  the  librarian 
said,  and  other  contributions  are 
being  received. 

The  American  Foundation  of  the 
Blind  is  distributing  these  electric 
reproduction  machines  and  the  rec- 
ords, that  play  18  minutes  to  a  side, 
at  cost.  The  National  Library  as- 
sociation and  the  California  state 
library  are  preparing  to  establish 
an  exchange,  distribution  and  main 
source  supply  for  the  records. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  believed  that  many 
blind  persons  will  purchase  their 
own  reproducing  machines  so  that 
they  may  take  their  book  records 
from  the  library  regularly  as  the 
normal  reader  takes  books.  The  few 
machines,  available  to  the  library 
at  first,  must  be  used  at  assemblies. 
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A  talking  book  developed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
for  the  entertainment  of  sightless 
persons,  particularly  those  unable  to 
read  by  the  Braille  system,  will  be 
demonstrated  at  the  Maine  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  10  a.  m.  today.  Mrs. 
Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  field  secretary  of 
the  foundation.  will  conduct  the 
demonstration,  which  will  mark  the 
finst  time  that  the  talking  book  has 
been  shown  in  Portland.  Mrs.  Hirst- 
Gifford  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
month,  traveling  throughout  Maine 
demonstrating;'    the    book. 

The  new  invention  operates  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  phonograph  ma- 
chine and  also,  contains  a  radio.  The 
first  series  of  books  which  will  in- 
clude fiction,  poetry  and  Shake- 
speare's works  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution   Aug.    15. 

Mrs.  Hirst-Gifford  said  that  5,000 
of  the  talking  books  now  are  being 
manufactured  and  that  72  will  be  al- 
lotted to  Maine.  The  machines  will  be 
sold  at  cost  to  the  blind  or  to  organ- 
izations which  in  turn  will  donate 
them  to  the  sightless.  She  reported 
that  a  Maine  woman  already  has  con- 
tributed S500  towards  the  fund  to  pur- 
i  hase  the  talking  books  for  the  blind 
of  this  State. 

The  only  cost  to  the  blind  or  to  the 
organizations  will  be  the  original  pur- 
chase of  the  machines.  The  books  or 
records  will  be  distributed  free  through 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  Hirst-Gifford  said.  Twenty- 
four  regional  libraries  will  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  Stales. 
A  blind  person  desiring  to  obtain  a 
new  book  will  mail  a  postal  card  to 
the  regional  library  in  his  district  and 
the  book  will  be  sent  free  of  postage. 
The  regional  office  for  Maine  will  be 
located   in   Boston. 

The  machines — or  so-called  repro- 
ducers are  about  as  large  as  an  ordin- 
ary suitcase.  Each  record  reads  for 
3fi  minutes.  18  minutes  on  each  side. 
Mrs.  Hirst-Gifford  said  that  between  10 
and  15  records  comprise  an  ordinary 
book.  The  book  which  she  will  dem- 
onstrate this  morning  Is  John  Mase- 
field's  "Bird  of  Dawning"  which  is 
composed   of    1 1    records. 

Mrs.  Hirst-Gifford  stressed  that  the 
talking  book  will  be  utilized  to  sup- 
plement rather  than  to  supplant  the 
Braille  system.  She  pointed  out  that 
there  are  116.000  sightless  persons  in 
the  United  States  of  which  only  25 
per  cent  are  able  to  read  by  the 
Braille  method.  John  S.  Maxcy,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  local  institute  is 
cooperating  with  Mrs.  Hirst-Gifford 
in  arranging  for  the  demonstration. 
Among  the  spectators  will  be  Wil- 
liam Bissett,  Maine's  blind  state  sen- 
ator. 
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Talking  Books 


The  Library  of  Congress  is  preparing  to  lend  "talking 
books"  without  charge  to  blind  persons  throughout  the 
country,  says  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  first  record  will 
be  released  in  April.  This  is  regarded  as  "the  most  sweep- 
ing invention  in  behalf  of  the  sightless  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  braiile  100.  years  ago/^ 

The  talking  book  is  a  combination  phonograph  and 
radio.  The  records  are  a  foot  in  diameter  and  may  be 
"played"  for  eighteen  minutes  on  each  side.  It  will  take 
about  as  long  to  listen  to  a  talking  book  as  it  would  to 
read  the  same  volume  aloud.  However,  it  will  be  possible 
to  regulate  speed.  Headphones  go  with  the  apparatus,  en- 
abling the  listener  to  enjoy  his  book  without  disturbing 
others. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  months  many  of  these  rec- 
ords will  be  available  and  that  the  talking  library  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Books  in  braille  have  been  a  source  of  great 
benefit  to  the  blind,  but  such  reading  is  laborious,  and 
fingers  do  tire.  Also,  three-fourths  of  the  blind  people  in 
this  country  cannot  read  through  touch,  either  because 
they  became  blind  too  late  in  life  to  learn  to  use  that  meth- 
od or  for  other  reasons. 

The  talking  books  will  be  a  boon  to  most  of  these 
people,,  while  at  the  same  time  widening  the  opportunity 
and  pleasure  of  those  who  can  use  braille. 
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\  TALKING  BOOK  HAILED 
/.  (f  AS  BOON  FOR  BLIND 

I  /  (By  InteroationalNewiTSIWWW"" "" 
/  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  15.— Hailed 
as  the  most  tremendous  boon  for 
the  blind  since  perfection  of  the 
!  Braille  system  of  finger  reading, 
the  Talking  Book,  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years'  research  and  experiment 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  i  s  being  demonstrated 
throughout  the  country. 

The  device  is  a  sort  of  combina- 
tion phonograph-radio,  using  special- 
ly designed  records  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  of  those  who 
cannot  see.  The  records  -will  be  ior 
the  blind  what  books  are  for  those 
who  can  see.  All  the  great  novels 
of  the  world's  literature  are  to  be 
recorded  and  current  best  Be]jt 
will  be  available. 


Brother  of  Local 
Men  Sponsors  New 
[nvention  for  Blind 

Phonographic   Device 
lays  Hour  on  Each  Side; 
Full  Book  Recorded 


J.  Robert  Atkinson  of  Los  An- 
geles, brother  of  H.  K.  and  W.  D. 
Atkinson,  and  who  is  founder  and 
vice  president  of  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America^ 

will 


has  again  spoTTSoTeTJ 
Tnch 


great 


invention    which     will      bring 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  blind. 

"Readophone"  is  the  name  given 
by  Atkinson  to  tjiis  new  reproducing 
device  which  is  a  "talking  book."  By 
means  of  this  new  device  a  book  can 
be  recorded  in  full  on  both  sides  of  a 
single  16-inch  record,  according  to 
an  account  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  spoken  word  from  the  Reado- 
phone would  be  available  to  all  blind 
who  can  hear,  and  is  certainly  a 
great  contribution  to  the  distribution 
of  knowledge  and  entertainment,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Monitor. 

Atkinson  is  himself  blind,  having 
met  with  an  accident  in  1912.  He 
was  greatly  disappointed  to  discover 
the  narrow  scope  of  books  and  other 
literature  published  for  the  blind  and 
so  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  purpose 
of  bringing  happiness  and  education 
to  the  blind. 

He  established  at  Los  Angeles  the 
Universal  Press  which  later  became 
the  psiptia*  pepastment  <>f 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  scientifically 
equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Through  a  process  perfected 
by  Atkinson,  Braille  books  are  print- 
ed on  both  sides  of  the  paper  which 
cuts  the  cost  30  to  40  per  cent  below 
the  old  methods  of  printing. 

Atkinson,  who  is  also  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  free  library  of 
the  Braille  Institute  in  Los  Angeles, 
states  that  the  circulation  carried  on 
by  the  library  has  been  increasing 
rapidly.  During  the  month  of  June 
234  volumes  were  loaned  from  the 
collection  of  1,011  volumes.  This  li- 
brary is  said  to  reach  185  borrowers 
in  34  states  and  four  foreign  coun^ 
tries.  .^^ 


How  the  Blind  Can  Read  a  Book 
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"•HE  Talking  Book  comes  as  a 
revelation  to  a  blind  girl.  Mrs. 
Ida  Hirst-Gifford  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  which  has 


developed  the  Talking  Book,  now 
published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  distribution  to  the  blind, 
shows  a  future  user  how  she  may 
read. 


Maine's  sightless  population  will 
soon  have  available  the  latest  in- 
novation which  has  been  developed 
in  aid  of  the  blind,  and  which 
has  been  characterized  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  as  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Braille  system  a 
century   ago. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  is  now  in 
Maine  arranging  for  the  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  state  of  72  of 
new  talking  book  machines 
which  will  enable  the  blind  resi- 
dents who  have  not  mastered 
Braille,  to  enjoy  the  latest  and 
best  books. 

The  Maine  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  Fraternal  Association 
for  the  Blind  are  cooperating  in 
the  distribution  of  the  machines 
which  have  been  endorsed  by  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

The  talking  book  as  well  as  the 

or  which  records  it,  is  the 

ars  of  research 

ories  of  the  American 

Foundation  ior  the  Blind.  Through 


the  speaking  voice  recorded  on  a 
disc,  the  talking  book  machine 
reads  aloud,  chapter  by  chapter 
and  volume  by  volume.  Each  disc 
carries    7200    words. 

The  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  has  agreed  to  estab- 
lish lending  libraries  of  talking 
books  in  conjunction  with  Braille 
libraries  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States,  with  the  under- 
standing that  friends  of  the  blind 
in  each  of  our  states  will  join 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  equip  their 
blind  fellow  citizens  with  talking 
book    machines. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
James  L.  Stodder  of  Bangor,  who 
has  been  for  years  a  benefactor 
to  the  blind.  20  machines  have  il- 
ready   been  supplied   for   Maine. 

Key  points  in  Maine  which  have 
been  selected  for  the  introduction 
of  the  talking  book  are  Portland, 
Bar  Harbor,  Bangor,  Augusta,  Cam- 
den, Brunswick,  Belfast,  Lewiston, 
Auburn,  Kennebunk.  Gardiner,  Wa- 
terville  and  Old  Town. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Maine  to  know  that  "As 
the  Earth  Turns,"  a  storv  of  Maine, 
by  Gladys  Hastv  Carroll,  will  be 
one  of  the  first  talking  books  readv 
for  free  circulation  through  the 
libraries  ior  the  blind, 
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"Talking  Books" 

Ready  for  Blind 

New  York,  Sept.  7 — Sightless  persons 
who  cannot  use  the  Braille  system  will 
be  able  in  the  future  to  "read"  the  great 
literary  works  of  the  world,  according 
to  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  who  returned  from  Europe  after 
discussing  with  foreign  workers  for 
the  blind  a  plan  to  distribute  "talking 
books,"  a  new  phonographic  recording 
of  complete  literary  works. 

Mr.  Irwin,  who  himself  is  totally 
blind,  said  that  only  one-fourth  of  the 
blind  could  read  Braille,  and  that  most 
of  these  were  very  slow  readers.  The 
rapid  readers  are  expected  to  prefer 
Braille,  but  the  foundation  is  expecting 
great  numbers  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
literature  through  the  new  system.  They 
have  ready  for  distribution  at  once 
three  novels.  John  Masefleld's  "Bird  of 
Dawning,"  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll's  "As 
the  Eai-th  Turns,"  and  E.  M.  Delafield's 
"Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady,"  Mr.  Ir- 
win said. 

The  talking  books  will  be  put  in 
branch  libraries  where  the  Braille  books 
are  carried,  and  a  special  law  has  been 
enacted  to  permit  the  blind  to  borrow 
the  new  books  by  mail,  free  of  postage. 
In  preparation  for  the  "readers"  are 
parts  of  the  Bible  and  some  of 
Shakspeare's    works. 

The  "books"  which  will  have  first 
distribution  this  month  through  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  have  been  made  by 
radio  announcers  and  actors,  and  they 
are  not  dramatized  or  abridged  in  any 
way. 
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PHONOGRAPH  TO  READ 
BOOKS    TO    THE    BLIND 

Blind  people  who  are  unable  to 
read  Braille  will  now  be  able  to 
have  books  read  to  them  by  means 
of  the  phonograph. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  who  returned  from 
Europe,  has  announced  a  plan  to 
distribute  "talking  books."  Mr. 
Irwin,  himself  blind,  said  that  the 
new  device  will  enable  thousands 
of  persons  who  cannot  read  Braille 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  literary 
works.  Only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  blind  can  use  the  Braille  system, 
Mr.  Irwin  said. 
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BUND  TO  "READ" 
BY  PHONOGRAPH 

American  Foundation  Director 

Brings  News  from  England 

— Swope  Also  Arrives. 

A  new~"literature"  for  the  blind 
—sturdy  phonograph  records  of 
full-length  novels— was  described 
enthusiastically  today  by  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  blind  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  re- 
turning from  England  on  the  Man- 
hattan. 

•  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  is 
riot  blind,  Mr.  Irwin  went  to  Lon- 
don to  confer  with  a  concern  which 
has  undertaken  to  record  novels, 
plays,  stories  and  poems  for  the 
blind  on  a  disc  that  run  about 
eighteen  minutes  without  adjust- 
ment. 

"It  should  be  only  a  few  years 
until  most  of  our  public  libraries 
have  complete  record  libraries  for 
the  blind,"  Mr.  Irwin  predicted.  "It 
is  much  easier  and  much  more  en- 
joyable than  sitting  down  to  Braille. 
The  records  are  made  by  readers 
who  sit  at  a  microphone. 

Working  on  Shakespeare. 

"They  have  done  'The  Diary  of  a 
Provincial  Lady'  and  'As  the  Earth 
Turns,'  a  John  Masefield  novel  and 
a  Kipling  book.  They  are  working 
on  Shakespeare's  plays.  Soon  they 
are  going  to  do  the  Bible." 

Admiral  David  Foote  Sellers,  who 
was  commander  of  the  United  States 
battle  fleet  until  his  recent  transfer 
to  the  post  of  commander  at  the 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  returned 
from  a  "busman's  holiday."  It  was 
his  first  vacation  in  three  years,  he 
said,  so  for  a  change  he  took  ship 
to  Germany  and  revisited  scenes 
he  saw  last  in  1895  as  a  midshipman. 

Gerard  Swope,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  reported  steady 
improvement  in  business  conditions 
in  England,  reduced  unemployment 
and  little  labor  trouble. 

Skilled  Labor  Scarcer. 

"Their  depression  started  earlier 
than  ours  and  they  are  coming  out 
earlier,"  was  the  way  he  accounted 
for  it. 

He  said  the  General  Electric's 
English  plants  were  having  trouble 
getting  skilled  labor  and  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  registered  un- 
employed had  dropped  from  1,595,000 
i  in  July,  1933,  to  1,252,000  in  July, 
j  1934. 

Two  grandsons  of  the  late  Theo- 
j  dore  Roosevelt— Kermit  Roosevelt, 
|jr.,  18,  and  his  brother,  J.  Willard 
!  Roosevelt,  16 — were  also  passengers. 


|  Kermit  had  spent  four  weeks  at  the 
University  of  Moscow,  studying  so- 
ciology and  Soviet  art,  before  en- 
tering Harvard  this  fall,  and  Willard 
had  attended  the  German  music 
festivals.  Kermit  wore  a  Russian 
smock  under  his  coat. 

"I  have  to  give  the  family  some 
Russian  when  they  meet  me  at  the 
pier,"  was  his  explanation. 

The  Manhattan  arrived  with  1,133 
passengers,  more  than  the  Manhat- 
tan or  its  sister  ship,  the  Washing- 
ton, had  ever  carried  before.  In  the 
hold  were  270  tons  of  silver,  worth 
$4,800,000,  consigned  to  New  York 
banks. 

The  Blind 

announcement  by  Robert  B. 
t,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
soon  be  prepared  to  distribute 
"talking  books" — phonographic  re- 
cordings of  literary  works — for  the 
benefit  of  sightless  persons  who  do 
not  know  Braille,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  of  the  children  en- 
tering the  nation's  schools  this 
month,  2,600  are  destined  to  become 
blind.  0f{ 
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How  much  of  this  blindness  can 
be  prevented  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  recent  studies  indicate 
that  a  large  percentage  of  visual 
defects  would  never  develop  if  par- 
ents were  as  zealous  in  their  care 
of  their  children's  eyesight  as  they 
are,  say,  in  supervising  their  diet. 

AH  surveys  indicate  that  the  pre- 
valence    of    eye-defects     increases 
with  ag.     For  instance,    one     study 
shows     that   22  per     cent     of     the  j 
pupils  in    public    schools     are    thus 
afflicted,   while  40   per  cent    in  col- 
leges    are.     Another     shows      that 
while  23  per  cent  of  people  of  the  I 
age  of  20  have  defective  sight,   the  I 
percentage  rises  to  to  39  at  the  age 
of  30,   71   at  the    age  of  50   and   95 
at  the  age  of  70. 
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'Talking Books'  for  Blind  Ready  This  Month 
For  Distribution  by  the  Library  of  Congress 


Sightless  persons  who  cannot  use 
the  Braille  system  will  he  able  in 
the  future  to  '.'read"  the  great  lit- 
erary works  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  who  returned 
from  Europe  yesterday  after  dis- 
cussing with  foreign  workers  for 
the  blind  a  plan  to  distribute  "talk- 
ing books,"  a  new  phonographic 
recording  of  complete  literary  i 
works. 

Mr.  Irwin,  who  himself  is  totally 
blind,  said  that  only  one-fourth  of 
the  blind  could  read  Braille,  and 
that  most  of  these  were  very  slow 
readers.  The  rapid  readers  are  ex- 
pected to  prefer  Braille,  but  the 
foundation  is  expecting  great  num- 
bers to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  lit- 
erature through  the  new  system. 
They  have  ready  for  distribution 
at  once  three  novels,  John  Mase- 
field's  "Bird  of  Dawning,"  Gladys 
Hasty     Carroll'!     "As     th«     Earth 


Turns"  and  E.  M.  Delafield's 
"Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady,"  Mr. 
Irwin  said. 

He  said  his  society  did  not  con- 
template placing  textbooks  on  rec- 
ords. 

"That  will  be  up  to  the  school 
systems,"  he  said.  "Some  of  the 
educators  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
it.  Perhaps  they  think  it  will  make 
things  too  easy  for  the  blind." 

The  talking  books  will  be  put  In 
branch  libraries  where  the  Braille 
books  are  carried,  and  a  special  law 
has  been  enacted  to  permit  the 
blind  to  borrow  the  new  books  by 
mail,  free  of  postage.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  "readers"  are  parts  of 
the  Bible  and  some  of  Shake- 
speare's works. 

The  "books"  which  will  have 
first  distribution  this  month 
through  the  Library  of  Congress 
have  been  made  by  radio  an- 
nouncers  and  actors,  and  they  are 
no»  dramatized  or  abridged  in  any 
way. 
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'Talking  Book'  to  Aid  Bljnd 
Is  Now  Owned  by  Tulsa/Man 

Conciliation     Phonograph 

am/ R"a<|Co ;  Records  Are 

Sfipplfed  by  Libraries 


And  now  there  is  a  talking  book 
I  for  the  blind. 

After  10  years  of  research  and 
patient  effort  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  blind  ha 

fi"\  lliilft'1^-  "^^  WOJ-LL  °" 
tirely  new  world  to  the  IfloTlsands 
of  men,  women  and  children  who 
go  in  darkness. 

This  "talking  book,"  first  of  irs 
kind  in  Tulsa,  is  owned  by  A.  L. 
Floyd  of  1439  S.  Florence  pi.,  who 
obtained  it  while  attending  A  Cen- 
tury of  Progress  in  Chicago  this 
summer. 

The  machine  is  a  portable  elec- 
tric phonograph  and  the  latest-  in 
radios  and  operates  on  either  direct 
or  alternating  current.  When  not 
set  up  it  may  be  carried  like  bag- 
gage, being  slightly  wider  and 
shorter  than  the  average  suit  case. 

Set  up  it  resembles  a  portable 
phonograph  and  has  a  five-t'.ibe 
radio  encased  in  the  front.  The 
phonograph  turntable  travels  32 
'  revolutions  per  minute  which  makes 
possible  20  minutes  of  soeech  on 
one  side  of  one  record.J£ne|average 
turntable  travels  78  revolutions  per 


minute.  A  simple  adjustment  will 
speed  the  machine  for  regular  pho- 
nograph records. 

The  control  panel  of  the  radio 
has  four  dials  and  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive. The  blind,  through  this  ma- 
chine, may  have  a  radio  always  at 
their  command  wherever  they  go 
and  again  enjoy  hearing  their  fa- 
e  readings  on  the  other  com- 
bination. 

Records  for  this  type  of  machine 
are  of  thin  steel  and  are  distributed 
by  the  government  through  30 
American  libraries  for  use  of  the 
blind.  It  requires  about  20  records 
for  the   average   novel. 

With  such  records  aud  such  a 
machine  available  the  blind  do  not 
require  the  presence  of  individuals 
to  read  to  them  and  may  delve 
into  the  literary  world  at  will. 

Floyd,  who  is  interested  in  radios, 
believes  this  instrument  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  advancements  in 
cause  of  the  blind,  in  years 


one. 
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^/p  TALKING  BOOK!' 


FOR  THE  BLIND— Drusilla  Dorland,  librarian  for  the  blind, 
shows  Irene  Myers  the  new  ^talking  buuk"  maUlimrs"wifF 
records  which  "read"  to  blind;  Shakespeare,  fiction,  mystery. 

— (Post-Intelligencer    Photo.) 
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Now  there  are  "talking  books" 
for  the  blind. 

The  Seattle  public  library  has  re- 
ceived its  first  shipment  of  records 
for  use   on  the   "talking  book  ma- j 
chine." 

The  records  are  supplied  by  the ! 
government  through  a  special  Li- 
brary of  Congress  appropriation. 
They  are  sent  to  twenty-four  pub- 
lic libraries  in  leading  cities,  for 
distribution  to  the  blind  on  the  cir- 
culating library  plan. 

The  records  received  yesterday 
by  the  Seattle  Public  Library  are 
"Very  Good,  Jeeves,"  by  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  in  sixteen  records; 
"Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady,"  by 
E.  M.  Delafield,  in  nine  records; 
Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," in  five  records;  "Hamlet," 
in  seven  records,  and  "As  You  Like 
It,"  in  five  records. 

The  government  supplies  the  rec- 
ords only.  The  "talking  book"  ma- 
chine is  manufactured  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York.  The  records  cannot  be 
played  on  a  regular  phonograph,  al- 
though the  "talking  book"  machine 
will  play  any  phonograph  record. 

The  records,  she  said,  are  sent 
free  through  the  mails  to  any  blind 
person  having  one  of  the  "talking 
book"  machines,  just  as  books  for 
the  blind  are  sent  postage  free. 
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-TALKING  BOOK 
MACHINE  HERE 

Blind   Can  "Read"  Off  rt] 

PTOnograpfi HFTecorc 


Not   'that   the  blind   may   see' 
but  tha^he  blind  may  "read      » 
the     maid     idea     behind  the  new 
talking  book  machine. 

The  machine,  recently  perfected 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  is  being  displayed  at 
the  Seattle  Public  Library  for  the 

blind.  It  is  owned  by  A.  ».  Tettre, 
and  is  the  only  machine  of  its  kind 
in  Seattle  now. 

The  machine  resembles  a  port- 
able phonograph-radio  combina- 
tion, and  is  operated  in  the  same 
manner.  Records  that  look  much 
the  same  as  regular  Phonograph 
records  are  played  on  the  Talk- 
ing Book." 

tike  Library 
The  records  will  be  distributed 
to  the  blind  on  the  circulating  li- 
brary plan.  The  disks  are  being 
supplied  to  the  24  libraries  in  the 
nation's  leading  cities  thru  a  spe- 
cial $100,000  appropriation  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  wB I  in- 
clude talking  records  of  practi 
cally  all  important  novels,  plays 
and  classics. 

At  the  present  time  the  library 
has  received  talking  versions  of 
•'Very  Good,  Jeeves,  by  £.  **• 
Wodehouse-in  16  records;  Diary 
of  a  Provincial  Lady,"  by  E.  M. 
Delafield— in  nine  records;  Shake- 
speare's "Merchant  of  Venice  - 
in  five  records. 

Sold  at  Cost 
Miss  Drusilla  Dorland,  librarian 
for  the  blind,  said  today  that  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
blind  persons  have  secured  ma 
chinesPwhich  will  be  sold  to  them 
bv  the  government  at  cost,  the  li- 
brary will  receive  more  recorded 
literature. 

The  library  hopes  to  have  a  ma- 

I  chine  of  its  own  for  the  use  of  the 

bUnd  who  cannot  afford  their  own, 

|  Miss  Dorland  said. 
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Rooks 
for  the 
Blind. 
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was  announced  a  year 
ago  thai  as  soon  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the 
blind  were  provided  with  the 
simple  little  machines  for 
eproducing  the  voices  of  readers  to  the 
ightless  the  Library  of  Congress  would 
>egin  the  distribution  of  the  phono- 
;iaphic  records.  Hearing  thus  takes 
he  place  of  seeing.  The  written  word 
>ecomes  the  spoken  word  and  is  con- 
■erted  into  a  permanent  record;  that 
s,  as  a  book  of  word-sounds.  In  an- 
ither  sense  than  Emerson  meant  it,  "a 
rood  reader  makes  a  good  book." 
At  any  rate,  a  good  reader  makes  a 
food  book  better.  If  the  writers  of 
food  books  were  themselves  good  read- 
>rs  and  could  read  their  works,  the 
)lind  would  have  a  delightful  advan- 
age  over  the  sighted. 
This  adaptation  of  the  phonograph  to 
he  uses  of  the  blind  should  be  a  great 
soon  to  them,  for  three-fourths  of  the 
jlind  are  not  able  to  read  Braille— that 
s,  to  read  with  their  fingers— but  even 
for  those  who  do  read  it  rapidly,  being 
read  to  is  a  supplement  that  must  be 
welcomed. 
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Dk)  Y©u  Ever  Hear  a  BookTalk? 
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EQUIVALENT  to  a  restoration  of 
the   losF  sense  of   sight  talking 
books  are  opening  a  new  world  to 
the  blind  as  the  result  of 
•».  ■  !■— ■■aUwiiji  A-mventam 
which  makes  rec- 
ords  playing  one 
hour    on    a    side 
perfectly  feasible. 
The     long  -  prom- 
ised   "talking 
book"     which     is 
now  brought  into 
the  realm  of  real- 
ity is  recorded  on 
two  16-inch  disks 
resembl  ing  phono- 
graph records 
and    is    made    to 
talk  by  use  of  a 
machine     con- 
structed    on     the 
general  lines  of  a 
talking  machine. 

An  average 
novel  of  65,000 
words  is  recorded 
on  the  two  disks 
wh'ich  " talk  " 
themselves  out  in 
a  little  more  than 
two  hours. 


A  Talking  Book 
Contains  an  Aver- 
age of  6  5,000 
Words  and  Talks 
for  Two  Hours. 


laiKing  cooks 
Ready  for  Blind 


Will' 


Be     Distributed     This 
Month    by    Library 
of  Congress. 

N~EW  YORK,  Sept.  10— Sightless 
'persons  who  cannot  use  the  Braille 
system  will  be  able  in  the  future  to 
"read"  the  great  literary  works  of  the 
world,  according  to  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  will  be 
made  possible  through  a  plan  to  dis- 
tribute "talking  books,"  a  new  phono- 
graphic recording  of  complete  literary 
works. 

Mr.  Irwin,  who  himself  Is  totally 
blind,  said  that  only  one  fourth  of 
the  blind  could  read  Braille,  and  that 
most  of  these  were  very  slow  readers. 
The  rapid  readers  are  expected  to  pre- 
fer Braille,  but  the  foundation  is  ex- 
pecting great  numbers  to  enjoy  the 
of  literature  through  the 
new  system.  They  have  ready  for 
distribution  at  once  three  novels;  John 
Masefield's  "Bird  of  Dawning,"  Gladys 
Hasty  Carroll's  "As  the.  Earth  Turns" 
and  E  M.  Delafleld's  "Diary  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Lady."  Mr.  Irwin  said. 

He  said  his  society  did  not  contem- 
plate placing  text  books  on  records. 

"That  will  be  up  to  the  sch6ol  sys- 
tems," he  said.  "Some  of  the  educa- 
tors seem  to  be  opposed  to  it.  Per- 
haps they  think  it  will  make  things 
too  easy  for  the  blind." 


The  talking  books  will  be  put  in 
branch  libraries  where  the  Braille 
books  are  carried,  and  a  special  law 
has  been  enacted  to  permit  the  blind 
to  borrow  the  new  books  by  mail,  free 
of  postage.  In  preparation  for  the 
"readers"  are  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
some  of  Shakspere'a  works. 

The  "books"  which  will  have  first 
distribution  this  month  through  the 
Library  of  Congress  have  been  made 
by  radio  announcers  and  actors,  and 
they  are  not  dramatized  or  abridged 
in  any  way. 
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Blind  Salesman 
To  Get  Talking 
Machine  Book 


If  business  is  good  at  the  Tri- 
Statc  fair  this  year,  the  A.  H. 
Gibsons,  blind  residents  of  Amar- 
illo,  will  be  able  to  buy  the  "Talk- 
ing Book  Machine." 

This  recently  perfected  machine 
brings  to  the  blind  of  the  world 
the  current  news  of  the  day,  stor- 
ies, articles,  selected  best  books 
and    articles.       For      records    are 

made  of  the  books  and  sent  to 
their  homes  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which 
also  sends  out  its  Braille  books 
in  a  circulating  library  system 
that  reaches  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  machine  costs  $50.  The 
Gibsons  signed  for  the  machine 
as  soon  as  the  foundation  made 
the  offer  but  business  had  been 
poor  for  the  blind  salesman  this 
summer  and  he  has  been  unable 
to  (jet  the  money. 

His  (booth  at  the  Fair  this  year 
is  in  a  much  better  location  than 
in  the  previous  years — near  the 
west  entrance  of  the  Merchants 
Building.  He  thinks  that  the 
sales  of  candy,  pencils  and  nov- 
elties may  net  him  income  suf- 
ficient   to    buy    the    machine. 
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Talking  Books  'Available 
For  Blind  in  Yolo  County 


Yolo  county  blind  persons  will  be 
able  to  further  continue  their  educa- 
tion according  to  an  announcement 
made  Tuesday  morning  by  Miss  Nan 
Laugenour,  county  librarian.  A  letter 
from  .Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis  of  the  state 
library  has  been  received  stating  that 
the  so-called  "talking  books"  for  blind 
adults  and  children  can  be  borrowed 
by  the  local  ljbwy. 

'"pies  of  the  first  "talking  books" 
have  been  received  by  the  State  Li- 
brary for  the  use  of  readers  through- 
out the  state.  The  talking  books  are 
thin  phonograph  records  on  which  en- 
tire books  have  been  recorded.  The 
Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady,  a  novel 
by  E.  M.  Delafield,  occupies  both  sides 
of  nine  records.  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  and  As  You  Like  It 
together  require  both  sides  of  ten  rec- 
ords. Books  of  fiction,  poetry,  some 
of  the  Bible  and  some  patriotic  docu- 
ments, such  as  the. Declaration  of  In- 
dependence will  be  the  first  book 
ided. 


"Talking  Books"  Now 
Available  For  BJu 

Copies]  of  the  first  "talking 
books"  for  the  blind  have  been 
received  by  the  California  state 
library  for  the  use  of  readers 
throughout  the  state,  according  to 
information  received  today  by  Miss 
Gretchen   Flower,   county  librarian. 

Th^.se  talking  books  are  thin 
phonograph  records  in  which  en- 
tire bocks  have  been  recorded. 
'The  Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady," 
a  novel  by  E.  M.  Delafield.  occu- 
pies both  sides  of  nine  records. 
Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice" and  "As  You  Like  It"  to- 
gether require  both  sides  of  t<~n 
records.  Books  of  fiction,  poetry, 
some  of  the  Bible  and  some  patri- 
otic documents,  such  as  the  De 
alien  of  Independence  will  be  the 
first    books   provided. 

The  talking  books  must  be  play- 
ed on  a  machine  especially  adapt- 
ed to  their  use.  The  records  are 
loaned  fr^e  of  all  cost  by  the 
state  library  to  the  blind,  but  the 
sorrower  can  use  them  only  if 
ie  has  one  of  the  talking  book 
machines.  The?e  machines  are  not 
costly    and   many   blind   people   al- 


The  talking  books  must  be  play 
|  on    machines    especially    adapted     i 

heir  use.  The  records  are  loaned  free 
I  of  all   cost  by  the   State   Library  to 
j  the  blind,  but  the  borrower   can   use 
I  them  only  if  he  has  one  of  the  talk 
1  ing  book  machines.    The  only  exc 
\  tion   to   this   statement   is   that   some 
of  the  latest  type=  of  talking  machine 
with  a  33   1-3  revolution  per  minut 
turntable  will  play  these  records — the 
use  of  any  but  the  specially  designed 
'.lines    is    considered    inadvisable, 
however.     These    machines    are     n 
costly    and    many    blind    people    have 
already  purchased  them.    In  some  in- 
stances   friends    of    the    blind,    ei 
individuals     or     organizations,     have 
bought  them  for  the  reader.    The  rec- 
ords are  provided  free  of  cost  to  the 
State  Library  by  the  Libi'ary  of  Con 
gress    from    a    federal    appropriation. 
Records  cannot  be  purchased  as  they 
have  been  manufactured  solely  for  the 
blind    and    given   to   certain   libraries 
for  such. 

Miss  Laugenour  is  willing  to  co- 
operate in  any  way  with  Yolo  county 
residents  who  wish  to  borrow  "talk- 
ing books".  / 


ready  have  purchased  them.  In 
some  instances,  friends  of  the 
blind,  either  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations, have  bought  them  for 
the  render.  The  records  are  pro- 
vided free  of  cast  to  the  state  li- 
brary by  the  library  of  congress 
from  a  federal  appropriation.  Rec- 
ords cannot  be  purchased  as  they 
have  been  manufactured  solely  for 
such  use.  The  machines  may  be 
ordered   from  the  American  Foun- 

j  da  tion  for  the  Blind. 

The     lending     of     these     talking 

'  books  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
state  library  service  to  the  blind. 
Books  in  Braille  type  and  in  Moon 
type  are  also  sent  out  free  by  the 
library  to  the  blind  all  over  the 
state.  A<;  the  state  library  has 
franking  privileges  on  books  sent 
to  blind  readers,  there  is  no  post- 
pg«  to  be  paid  either  by  the  state 
or  individuals.  The  latest  books  of 
fiction  and  of  practically  all  other 
classes  of  reading  matter  are  now- 
available  for  the  blind.  There  are 
also  many  fine  magazines  publish- 
ed   in    Braille    and    Moon. 

For  these  who  do  not  know  how 
to  read  a  type  for  the  blind,  home 
teachers  are  provided.  The  two 
teachers  on  the  state  library  staff 
give  personal  instruction  in  the 
homes  of  those  they  can  reach 
from  their  headquarters  and 
teach  many  others  by  correspon- 
dence. 
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It  Makes  a  Book  Talk 
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Marguerite  Sound  Recording  System 


The   Thin    Metal   Disks   Can    Be   Used   for    Reproduction   Without 
Further  Processing. 


'Talking  Books' 
For  Blind  Made 
By  New  System 

Disks   Can    Be   'Read'    as 
Long  as  Desired  With- 
out Even  a  Pause 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
LONDON— A  new  sound  record- 
ing system  by  which  "talking 
books"  can  be  made  for  blind  per- 
sons is  being  placed  on  the  market 
here.  This  is  known  as  the  Margue- 
rite Sound  Recording  System. 

Its  possibilities  in  the  field  of 
sound  recording  are  arousing  con- 
siderable interest  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  thin  metal  disks  can  be 
used  for  reproduction  without  fur- 
ther processing  immediately  after 
being  cut,  the  resulting  record  being 
free  from  scratch  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. 


The  disk  can  be  used  up  to  50 
times  without  deterioration.  Should 
it  be  desired  to  make  further 
copies  it  can  be  processed  like  a 
gramophone  record  and  used  as  a 
master  disk  from  which  any  num- 
ber can  be  pressed. 

The  recording  is  done  by  means 
of  a  microphone  and  a  disk -cutting 
machine.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cut- 
ter gives  constant  amplitude 
recording  and  that  the  response  is 
practically  fiat  between  50  and  5000 
cycles.  Reproduction  can  be  by  ordi- 
nary or  radio  gramophone. 

Machines  have  already  been  sup- 
plied to  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  and  to  some  of  the 
leading  film  companies.  It  is  also 
being  used  at  St.  Dunstan's  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  for  the  making 
of  talking  "books."  With  a  double 
gramophone  turntable  the  disks 
comprising  the  "book''  can  be  read 
out  for  as  long  as  desired  without  a 
pausr.  The  necessary  equipment 
costs,  at  present,  just  over  £100. 
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Junior  League  Members  Wage  Drive  to  Aid  Sightless 


Members  of  the  Junior  League  meet  to  examine  the  new  talking 
book  reading  machine  for  the  blind  which  their  group  and  others 
will  distribute  in  Allegheny  County.  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
devices  will  be  secured  at  a  series  of  teas.  On  the  committee  in 
charge,  above,  are  Mrs.  Lawrence  Murray,  left,  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
Rowc,  Jr.,  shown  with  the  new  machine./ 
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Newest  Charity  Project  Of  Pittsburgh  Junior 

Will  Enable  Sightless  To  Enjoy  Benefits  Of 

— 
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League 
Literature 


Parties  to  Raise  Funds  for 

Purchase  of  Reading 

Machines 


By  ADELE  MOYER 

THE  Junior  League  will  open  its 
annual  philanthropic  pro- 
gram formally  on  Wednesday.  And 
the  first  project  to  be  undertaken 
by  members  of  the  organization  is 
the  securing  of  "talking-book  read- 
ing" machines  for* trie  blind. 

The  Pittsburgh  League,  with  the 
aid  of  other  welfare  groups  is  spon- 
soring the  distribution  of  the  new 
machines  in  Allegheny  County, 
where  50  of  the  devices  are  needed. 

To  raise  funds  to  purchase  that 
number,  the  junior  group  has  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  benefit  invita- 
tional teas  to  be  held  at  the  homes 
of  members.  The  first  will  be  held 
Wednesday  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Her- 
bert May,  of  6530  Beacon  Street. 
Mrs.  George  Love  will  be  joint 
hostess. 


On  the  following  day  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Jones,  III,  will  be  hostess  at  a  simi- 
lar event  in  her  home  on  Creek 
Drive,  Sewickley.  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Leavy  and  Mrs.  Clarance  Stanley 
will  be  joint  hostesses  on  Friday  at 
the  home  of  the  former,  on  Beech- 
wood  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  William  Christopher  Robin- 
son of  Sewickley  Heights  will  enter- 
tain at  one  of  the  series  of  teas  on 
Oct.  8. 

Members  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  project  are  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace Rowe,  Jr.,  chairman;  Mrs.  Alan 
Magee  Scaife,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bissell,  Mrs. 
Roberdeau  Green  Annan,  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Murray,  Mrs.  J.  Verner  Scaife, 
Jr.,  and  Miss  Louise  Totten. 
*    *    • 

THE  machine  is  essentially  an 
especially  designed  portable 
electric  phonograph,  with  radio  at- 
tachment. When  closed,  it  is  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  suit- 
case. Its  manufacture  and  sale  at 
low  cost  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  been  made 
by  gifts  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  public -spirited  individuals  who 


underwrote  the  two  years  of  re- 
search necessary  to  perfect  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  "talking  book"  is  a  phono- 
graph record  which  the  machine 
"reads"  aloud.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 3,600  words  on  each  side.  The 
records  are  filed  in  libraries  and 
sent  by  mail  to  the  blind.  These 
"talking  books"  will  be  circulated 
free  of  charge,  but,  of  course,  they 
are  of  no  value  without  the  read- 
ing machine. 

Because  of  a  dull  sense  of  touch, 
only  one-fourth  of  the  blind  of  the 
world  can  read  Braille,  experts  say. 
The  others  can  be  reached  by  means 
of  the  new  machines.  The  devices 
will  be  explained  and  demonstrated 
at  the  teas  by  Mrs.  Ida  Hirsh-Gif- 
ford,  field  representative  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
«    • .  « 

IN  carrying  out  this  philanthropic 
program,  the  Junior  League  is 
furthering  its  fundamental  purpose 
— that  of  the  education  in  social 
problems  of  privileged  young  women. 
Throughout  its  season  the  league 
undertakes  various  other    nrojects. 
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Talking  J^qk^f^^Biuid 
Is  "Most  Marvelous  Thing" 

School  Superintendent  Tells  of  His  Pleasure 

In  Using  New  Reading 

Machine. 

t(/~\UE   OF  THE  MOST  MARVELOUS   THINGS   created  for  the, 
f     )  blind,"  is  one  enthusiastic  opinion  given  of  the  new  reading 
^■^    machines  which  are  being  made  available  to  blind  people  in 
Allegheny  county  by  the  Pittsburgh  Junior  League. 

Thomas  G.  McCleary,  superintendent  of  the  Braddock  schools, 
started  to  learn  Braille  when  he  found  he  was  losing  his  sight,  but 
has  recently  procured  one  of  the  reading  machines,  or  talking  books 
as  they  are  frequently  called.     Het 

has  just  finished  his  first  book,  a  McCleary,  shipping  the  records 
work  of  fiction,  and  is  very  enthus-  free  of  postage.  They  are  pro- 
iastic.  "This  answers  my  need,"  he  cured  here  through  the  department 
says,  "and  it  is  a  marvelous  thing."  for  the  blind,  at  Carnegie  Library. 
The  reading  machine,  which  is  The  records  can't  be  used  on  an 
an  especially  designed  electric  ordinary  phonograph,  though  phon- 
phonograph,  plays  records  of  books,  ograph  records  may  be  used  on  the 
As  yet  the  library  is  limited,  but  machine.  In  playing  them  they 
with  more  and  more  machines  in  are.  turned  on  to  33  revolutions, 
use,  more  records  will  be  made.  At  Tnis  slows  them  down  to  the  speed 
present  records  have  been  made  of  of  an  ordinary  reader.  "The  read- 
the  Bible,  several  Shakespeare  ing  voice  is  excellent  and  tonal 
plays,  some  patriotic  selections  and    _.,_iif„  „„„,,  „„„ ,,  „  ,,      ,, 

a  number  of  works  of  fiction.  Rec-    £"a^     TJffi     ****  M°~ 

ords,  which  are  light  and  durable  »%?%'  *™J1I  70™;  °r  menlS 
for  shipping,  are  distributed  by  the  ™c«"  ,w"ep  ""«£  l\-VZ  ^ 
Government,  and  'the  Government  £"'.  e  *°C0J k. wh,cj>  .fM.r.  Mc- 
gives    service,"    according    to    Mr.   Cleary  JUSt  fin,shed.  ™*  it  is  read 


very  effectively.  "You  can  relax 
and  listen,  which  is  a  wonderful 
thing,"  he  explained.  "And,  of 
course,  there  is  a  five-tube  radio 
set  attached,  so  if  one  becomes 
tired  of  the  reading,  or  the  book 
is  boring,  it  can  be  turned  off  and 
the  radio  turned  on." 

So  interested  is  Mr.  McCleary 
that  he  is  sending  in  several  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  mak- 
ing the  records.  For  instance,  he 
realized  that  several  times  he 
would  have  liked  to  look  back  and 
check  on  characters,  as  one  mightf 
in  a  reading  book.  So  he  is  sug-i 
;  gesting  that  an  outline  of  char- 
acters be  given  early  in  the  book, 
to  fix  them  more  firmly  in  mind. 

One  advantage  of  the  talking 
book  is  that  it  may  be  used  with 
earphones,  and  may  therefore  be 
used  in  hospitals,  without  disturb- 
ing others. 

"Blind  people,  as  a  rule,  are 
happy  people,"  says  Mr.  McCleary, 
"and  the  talking  book  will  make  a 
lot  of  blind  people  happier." 

To  raise  more  funds  to  buy  these 
machines,  the  Junior  League  is 
planning  a  series  of  teas  at  which 
Mrs.  Ida  Hirsh-Gifford,  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  will  present  the 
project. 
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Talking  Books  For 
Boise's  Blind  Are 
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Soon  To  Be  Had 


"even  blind  Boiseites  are  al- 
ready registered  for  the  "talking 
books"  which  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket and  available,  together  with  a 
machine  for  using  them,  an- 
nounced W,  W.  Gartin,  assistant 
state  superintendent. 

These  books  are  prepared  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  a  machine,  similar  to 
the  electrical  transcription  ma- 
chines used  in  broadcasting,  will  be 
sent  to  Boise  for  distribution, 
through  the  office  of  Milo  Means, 
director  of  rehabilitation. 

"Bill"  Carpenter,  Idaho's  best 
known  shut-in,  has  heard  one  of 
the  books  and  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  it.  It  is  Mr.  Carpenter's  en- 
thusiasm and  interest,  probably, 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
books  to  be  sent  to  Idaho. 

Persons  who  are  not  registered 
are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Means.  The  books  will  be  loaned 
for  a  day  or  two  to  each  person. 

The  book  which  Mr.  Carpenter 
heard  was  P.  G.  Wodehouse's 
"Very  Goodi  Jeeves."  There  are  also 
made  De  La  Pasteur's  "Diary  of  a 
Provincial  Lady"  and  four  of 
Shakespeare's  works. 

As  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand other  books  are  to  be  pre- 
pared. Each  "reading"  requires 
about  10  hours. 


TO  SHOJtf  TALKING  BOOK 


Miss  Marie  Busch  Will  Give  the 
Demonstration   Wednesday. 


A  talking  book  for  the  blind 
will  be  demonstrated  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Methodist  church  by  Miss  Marie 
Busch,  home  teacher  for  the 
Missouri  commission  for  the 
blind.  The  demonstration  will  be- 
gin at  3  o'clock. 

This  talking  book  is  a  new  in- 
vention just  put  on  the  market 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Anyone  interested  in 
hearing  the  demonstration  is  in- 
vited to  be  present. 


"Talking  Books,"  the  latest  con- 
tribution of  science  in  opening  up 
heretofore  denied  avenues  of  read- 
ing for  the  blind,  are  now  available 
direct  from  the  State  Library,  it 
was  announced  by  the  Pacific  Grove 
Public  Library  today. 

These   talking     books     are     thin 

ghonograph  records  on  which  en- 
re  books  have  been  recorded.  The 
Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady,  a 
novel  by  E.  M.  Dalafield,  occupies 
both  sides  of  nine  records.  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice  and  A3 
You  Like  It,  together  require  both 
Bides  of  ten  records. 

Books  of  fiction,  poetry,  some  of 
the  Bible  and  some  patriotic  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  will  be  the  first  books 
provided. 

Need   Special   Machine 

The  talking  books  must  be  played 
on  machines  especially  adapted  to 
their  use.  The  records  are  loaned 
free  of  all  cost  by  the  State  Li- 
brary to  the  blind,  but  the  borrower 
can  use  them  only  If  he  has  one 
of  the  talking  book  machines.  These 
machines  are  not  costly  and  many 
blind  people  have  already  pur- 
chased them.  In  some  instances 
friends  of  the  blind,  either  indiv- 
iduals or  organizations,  have  bought 
them  for  the  reader. 

The  rcords  are  provided  free  of 
cost  to  the  State  Library  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  a  federal 
appropriation.  Records  cannot  be 
purchased  as  they  have  been  man- 
ufactured solely  for  the  blind  and 
given  to  certain  libraries  for  such 
use. 

Other  Books  for  Blind 

The  lending  of  these  talking  books 
is  only  one  phase  of  State  Library 
service  to  the  blind.  Books  in  Bra- 
ille type  and  in  Moon  type  are  also 
sent  out  free  by  the  Library  to  the 
blind  all  over  the  state.  As  the 
State  Library  has  franking  privi- 
leges on  books  sent  to  blind  readers, 
there  is  no  postage  to  be  paid  eith- 
er by  the  state  or  the  individuals. 
The  latest  books  of  fiction  and  of 
practically  all  other  classes  of  read- 
ing are  now  available  for  the  blind. 
There  are  also  many  fine  magazines 
published  in  Braille  and  Moon. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  how 
to  read  a  type  for  the  blind,  home 
teachers  are  provided.  The  two 
teachers  on  the  State  Library  stall 
give  personal  instruction  in  the 
homes  of  those  they  can  reach 
from  their  headquarters  and  teach 
many  others  by  correspondence. 

Anyone  desiring  further  informa- 
tion may  obtain  such  at  any  public 
library- 


is'sLMarie    Busch,   home   teacher 
f   tlie    blind,    announces    that    at 


TO     DEMONSTRATE    A   L 

TALKING     B6ok*~FOR     I 

Gf 

2:Jo  o  clock  Tuesday,  October  9, 
sbfe  will  demonstrate  the  new  talk- 
ing book  for  the  blind,  to  the  reg- 
ular class  group.  On  Wednesday, 
at  9  o'clock,  it  will  be  demonstrated 
to   the   colored   group. 

The  demonstration  will  be  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  court  house. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  ma- 
chine, which  has  only  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market,  through  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  blind, 
will  be  welcome. 


TO     DEMONSTRATE     A 

TALKING     BOOK     FOR     BLIND 


Mi/fs    Marie    Busch,    home    teacher  I 
for    the    blind,    announces    that    at' 
2:30     o'clock     Tuesday,     October     9,' 
she   will    demonstrate   the   new   talk- 
ing  book   for   the   blind,   to   the   reg- 
ular   class    grotfpT    Oh ^ Wednesday, 
at  9  o'clock,  it  will  be  demonstrated 
to   the    colored   group. 

The  demonstration  will  be  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  court  house. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  ma- 
chine, which  has  only  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market,  through  the 
American   Foundation   for  the  blind. 


New  Blind  Aid, 
'/Taking  Book' 
to  Be  'Read'  Here 

The  "talking  book" — the  latest 
aid  to  the  blind — will  be  demon- 
strated here  Thursday  at  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  at  the  third  annual  rally 
of  the  Association  of  the  Blind  for 
Omaha  and  vicinity.  There  will 
also  be  a  Braille  demonstration. 

Speakers  wlli  include  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jordan,  N.  C.  Abbott  of  Nebras- 
ka City,  D.  D.  Rees  of  Lincoln,  J. 
Truitt  Maxwell  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Durden. 

There  will  be  meetings  at  2  and 
7:30.  Both  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public. 

The  Omaha  library  now  has  five 
"talking   books,"    which    may     be 
"read"    with    a    new    phonograp] 
like  machine. 
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TALKING  BOOKS  FOR 

THE  BLIND  AVAILABLE 
FROM  STATE  LIBRARY 


lkjhfe  books  for  the  blind  are  de- 
frn  a  letter  which  Miss  Georgia 
A.  tlieW.  librarian  of  the  South  Pasa- 
dena Public  Library,  has  received 
fi  cm  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis.  state  li- 
bvr.iian. 

'"Copies  of  the  first  ''talking  books" 
fcr  the  blind  have  been  received  by 
the  California  State  Library  for  the 
use  of  readers  throughout  the  state," 
Miss  Gillis  wrote.  "These  talking 
books  are  thin  phonograph  records  on 
.which  entire  books  are  recorded. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady." 
a  novel  by  E.  M.  Delafield,  occupies 
both  sides  of  nine  records.  Shake- 
speare's "Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
"As  You  Like  it,"  together  requires 
both  i-ides  of  tne  records.  Books  di 
fiction,  poetry,  some  of  the  Bible  and 
some  patriotic  documents,  such  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  will  be 
the  first  books  provided. 

"The  talking  books  must  be  played 
en  machines  especially  adapted  to 
their  use.  Tlie  records  are  loaned  free 
of  cost  by  the  SUite  Library  to  the 
blind  but  the  borrower  can  use  them  I 
inly  if  he  has  one  of  die  talking  book 
machines.  These  machines  are  not 
cosily  end  many  blind  people  have  al- 
lcady  purchased  them. 

"The  lending  of  these  talking  books 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  States  Li- 
brary service  to  the  blind.  Books  in 
Braille  type,  and  in  Moon  type  are 
also  sent  free  by  the  library  to  the 
blind  all  over  the  state." 
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OR  ADULT  BLIND 

undreds  of  blind  mell  Slid 
women  of  Oklahoma  without 
books,  now  may  enjoy  read- 
ing under  plans  perfected  by 
the  State  commission  for 
adukJbliflil  persons,  which  has 
puififas*  a  "talking  book" 
maglzinfr  which  will  be  dem- 
onstrated over  the  State  by 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Culwell,  executive 
secretary?  by  a  combination 
phonograph  and  loud  speaker 
arrangement,  the  machine 
playing  double  records,  with 
eight  records  for  each  book. 
Books  of  records  are  available 
at  no  cost  for  the  blind  at  the 
State  Library  in  Oklahoma 
City,  or  from  the  Congression- 
al Library  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Culwell  said  the  records 
would  be  sent  from  any  libra- 
ry on  request  without  either 
rental  charges  or  postage.  ^ 
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^US  FOR  ADULT  BLIND 

I  l^undreds  of  blind  men  and 
women  of  Oklahoma  without 
books,  now  may  enjoy  read- 
ing under  plans  perfected  by 
the  State  commission  for 
adult  blind  p"erswTls\ ^vTIlclfhas 
ffflreiias^Q  ■luj.'talking  book" 
magazine  which  will  be  dem- 
onstrated over  the  State  by 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Culwell.  executive 
secretary,  by  a  combination 
phonograph  and  loud  speaker 
arrangement,  the  machine 
playing  double  records,  with 
eight  records  for  each  book. 
Books  of  records  are  available 
at  no  cost  for  the  blind  at  the 
State  Library  in  Oklahoma 
City,  or  from  the  Congression- 
al Library  in  Washington** 
Mrs.  Culwell  said  the  records 
would  be  sent  from  any  li]p4ra-_ 
ry  on  request  without 
rental  charges  or  posti 
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BLIND  TO  HEAR 
mKIMOOKS' 

Device  lo  Be  Demonstrated  to 

County's     Unfortunates 

In  Yonkers  Today 
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Miss 
will 


Jane  Muhfeld,  Scarsdale, 
be  the  guest  of  the  talking 
hook  committee  of  Yonkers  at  4:0 
today  when,  on  their  Invitation,  she 
will  demonstrate  the  talking  book 
which  has  been  perfected  and 
launched  by  the  American  I  •nda- 
tion  for  the  Blind  of  New  York. 

The  demonstration  will  be  held 
at  the  Woman's  Institute.  Miss 
Anne  E.  Candwell  of  the  founda- 
tion will  speak.  The  event  Is  one 
of  a  series  for  Westchester  County 
which  Miss   Muhfled  ha.:,   arrange''. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
'he  Mount  Vernon  Library  Oct.  23. 
The  meeting  will  be  under  auspices  ! 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker,  chairman 
of  the  library  board.  Miss  Muh- 
feld has  accepted  chairmanship  for 
the  series.  She  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  foundation's  in- 
troduction of  the  talking  book,  hav- 
ing worked  for  over  a  year  in  its 
research  laboratory   in   New  York. 

The  talking  book,  as  its  name 
signifies,  reads  itself  aloud  to  the 
blind  person.  It  reproduces  the 
voice  of  the  artist  who  reads  the 
book  into  the  disc.  The  talking 
book  is  so  much  of  a  practical 
reality  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  starting  a  library  of  talking 
books  which  are  loaned  free  to  the 
blind  through  the  24  libraries  for  , 
the  blind  in  this  country.  Through 
a  recent  act  of  Congress,  free  pos- 
tal passage  has  been  granted  both 
ways,  to  and  from  the  reader.  The 
reading  machine  resembles  an 
electric    phonograph. 

Miss     Muhfeld,     who     is     herself', 
blind,   is  a   member   of  the   Scars- 
dale    League    for    Service    and    for  j 
several    years,    since    she    finished  ! 
school,  has  been  a  leader,  not  only 
in    the    philanthropic    w""     of    the 
league  but  in  the  social  activity  of 
|  the    yeunger    set    of   the    Sca--'"ale 
Country  Club. 

"Friends     of     the     blind,"     Miss 
Muhfeld    explains,    "are    endeavor- 
I  ing  to  equip  5,000  blind  people  with 
these    talking    machines    within    the 
next     yo  <v.      W'thout     the  l 

the  talking  booK  of  course,  is  use 
less.  Both  the  book  and  the  lead 
ing  machine  ha\  e  been  developed 
through  grants  made  by  public- 
spirited  philanthropes  who  fore- 
saw what  its  perfection  would 
mean   to  the  blind." 
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DEMONSTRATES  BLIND  AID 


Miss  Jane  Muhlfeld  of  Scarsdale,  who  is  sponsoring  a  Westches- 
ter series  of  demonstrations  of  the  talking  book  for  the  blind. 

City  Committee  For  Blind  Sees 
Demonstration  Of  Talking  Book 

Scarsdale  Leader  in  Work  Shows  Operation  of  New 

Device  Resembling  Electric  Phonograph — 

Aid  Sought  for  5,000  Afflicted 

Miss  Jane  Muhlfeld  of  Scarsdale 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  Talking 
Book  Committee  of  Yonkers  this 
afternoon  at  4:30  o'clock  when  she 
will  demonstrate  the  talking  book 
which  has  been  perfected  and 
launched  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  of  New  York. 

The  demonstration  will  be  held 
at  the  Woman's  Institute  on  Pali- 
sade Avenue.  Miss  Anne  E.  Cand- 
well  of  the  foundation  will  speak. 

The  event  is  one  of  a  series  for 
Westchester  County  which  Miss 
Muhlfeld  has  arranged.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mount 
Vernon  Library  next  Tuesday  aft- 
ernoon under  the  auspices  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
library  board. 


Did  Research  Work 

Miss  Muhlfeld  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  for  the  series  of 
meetings.  She  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  foundation's  in- 
troduction of  the  talking  book, 
having  worked  for  more  than  a 
year  in  its  research  laboratory  in 
New  York. 

The  talking  book,  as  its  name 
signifies,  reads  itself  aloud  to  the 
blind  person.  It  reproduces  the 
voices  of  the  artist  who  reads  the 
book  into  the  disc. 

The  talking  book  is  so  much  of  a 
practical  reality  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  starting  a  library 
of  talking  books  which  are  loaned 
free  to  the  blind  through  the  24  li- 
braries for  the  blind  in  this 
country. 

Free  Postage  Granted 

Through  a  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress, free  postal  passage  has  been 
granted  to  and  from  the  reader. 
The  reading  machine  resembles  the 
electric  phonograph  and  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  reproduce  the 
talking  books.  When  closed  it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  suitcase. 

Miss  Muhlfeld,  who  is  herself 
blind,  is  a  member  of  the  Scarsdale 
League  for  Service  and  for  several 
years,  since  she  finished  school,  has 
been  a  leader,  not  only  in  the  phil- 
anthropic work  of  the  league  but  in 
the  social  activity  of  the  younger 
set  of  the  Scarsdale  Country  Club. 

She  acted  as  press  chairman  for 
the  league  last  year  in  promoting 
the  first  of  its  series  of  chamber 
music  concerts.  Her  parents  are 
the  socially  prominent  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  E.  Muhlfeld  of  Shed- 
brook    Road,    Scarsdale. 

Seek  Aid  For  5,000 

"Friends  of  the  blind,"  Miss  Muhl- 
feld explains,  "are  endeavoruig  to 
equip  5,000  blind  people  with  these 
talking  machines  within  the  next 
year.  Without  the  machine  the  talk- 
ing book,  of  course,  is  useless." 

"Both  the  book  and  the  reading 
machine  have  been  developed 
through  grants  made  by  the  public 
spirited  philanthropists  who  fore- 
saw what  its  perfection  would  mean 
to  the  blind. 

"While  the  government  through 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  taken 
over  the  publication  and  the  free 
circulation  of  the  books,  it  is  up 
to  the  friends  of  the  blind  to  do 
their  share  in  making  this  machine 
available  to  every  blind  person  who 
lacks  funds  for  its  purchase." 


BkWD  HEAR  BOOK  TALK 


NELLIE   FLEGG 

A  boon  to  the  blind  is  this  invention,  the  talking  book, 
only,  one  of  its' kind  within  100  miles  of  Omaha.  Nellie 
Flegg,  secretary  of  the  local  Association  ofthe  Blind,  is 
shown  "reading-'  the-^descxiption  of  the  record  and  the 
numbers  on  the  dial,  which  are- written  in  Braille. 
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AID  FOR  ADULT  BLIND 

Hundred*  of  blfiHrTBenana 
^ornen  of  Oklahoma  without 
books,  now  may  enjoy  read- 
ing under  plans  perfected  by 
t'i£~fState     commission     for 
aduTrJb\hfd  persons,  which  has 
clas$l   a    "talking   book" 
magazine  which  will  be  dem- 
onstrated  over  the  State  by 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Culwell,  executive 
secretary,   by   a   combination 
phonograph  and  loud  speaker 
arrangement,     the      machine 
playing  double  records,  with 
eight  records  for  each  book. 
Books  of  records  are  available 
at  no  cost  for  the  blind  at  the 
State  Library    in    Oklahoma 
City,  or  from  the  Congression- 
al Library     in     Washington. 
•Mrs.  Culwell  said  the  records 
would  be  sent  from  any  libra- 
ry  on  request  without  either 
rental  charges  or  postage,    a 
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Card  Party  To 

Aid  The  Blind 

Proceeds  from  Affair  at  Wom- 
an's Clubhouse  Tomorrow 
Night  to  be  Used  to  Help  Pur- 
chase a  Talking  Machine. 

The  Young  Woman's  club  and  the 
Junior  Woman's  club  of  Red  Bank 
will  hold  a  card  party  tomorrow  night 
in  the  Woman's  clubhouse  on  Broad 
street.  Games  will  begin  at  eight 
o'clock.  There  will  be  prizes  and  re- 
freshments. 

The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  help 
purchase  a  talking  machine  of  spe- 
cial type  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
One  of  the  state  projects  of  the 
juniors  is  to  aid  the  Florence  L. 
Robinson  Braille  fund.  This  fund 
was  created  to  buy  books  in  Braille 
for  the  blind,  and  the  first  books  of 
fiction  were  made  through  these 
funds. 

The  talking  machine  is  a  new  idea 
and  is  particularly  beneficial  to  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  their  eyesight  in 
their  late  years  and  find  it  difficult 
to  master  the  Braille  system.  The  | 
records  for  the  machine  are  of  pli- 
able material  and  do  not  break  when 
dropped  or  knocked  against  any- 
thing. 

Instead  of  contributing  directly  to 
the  Braille  fund  several  clubs  in  the  ; 
third    district    have    agreed    to    buy 
these  talking  machines.     A  machine  j 
costs  $38  and  will  be  sold  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.    When   one   machine  j 
is  paid  for  the  money  will  be  used  to  j 
buy    another    machine.      Miss    Cath- 
erine   Russell    of    Red    Bank    is    in 
charge    of    the    collections    for    the 
third  district. 

Persons  who  will  not  attend  the 
card  party  tomorrow  night  and  wish 
to  make  a  contribution  may  do  so 
by  communicating  with  Miss  Ger- 
trude Norman,  counselor  of  the  Jun- 
ior club;  Miss  Mary  Gill,  president 
of  the  Young  Woman's 'club,  or  Miss 
Ethel  Scott,  president  of  the  Junior 
club.  These  officers  would  also  like 
to  know  from  friends  of  the  blind 
i*  anyone  in  this  locality  would  like 
to  purchase  at^jking  machine. 
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ds  for  Those  Who  Cant  See 
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Anna  Dixon  recording  her  voice  on  disc  by  means  of  which 
complete  novel,  or  24,000  words,  may  be  heard  by  blind  persons 
at  rate  of  200  words  a  minute. 


BLIND  'LISTEN'  TO  BOOKS 
THROUGH  NEW  INVENTION 


Edward  R.  Harris,  sound  engineer 
in  Hollywood  studios,  has  invented 
a  recording  disk  for  a  readaphone 
which  is  expected  to  prove  a  great 
boon  to  blind  persons,  according  to 
an  application  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Social   Service   Commission   for   an 


information  card,  issued  to  J.  Rob- 
ert Atkinson,  founder  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Braille  Institution 
of  America,  Inc. 

Atkinson  will  seek  funds  from 
philanthropic  citizens  to  form  the 
Readaphone  Foundation,  having  for 
its  object  the  financing  and  placing 
of  the  new  invention  free  in  the 
hands  of  blind  persons  unable  to 
use  the  Braille  ^system  for  finger- 
tip reading  of  raised  characters. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  phono- 
graph recording  of  the  contents  of 
a  complete  volume  on  a  single 
eighteen-inch  flat  disk,  using'  both 
sides.  By  a  single  operation,  24,000 
j  words  may  be  heard  by  the  blind 
at  the  rate  of  200  words  a  minute 
through  the  use  of  the  new  disk. 


Talking  Book  Reading 

Machinevfor  the  Blind 

Move  Is  on  Foot  to  Provide  Them  as 
Gifts   to    the    Afflicted 

A  national  movement  to  provide 
Talking  Book  reading  machines  as 
I  Christmas  presents  for  every  blind 
'  person  in  America  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  with  headquarters  at  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  Talk- 
ing Book  machine  Is  a  special  portable 
phonograph  using  long-playing  disc 
records.  Each  disc  will  play  for  more 
than  a  half  hour  and  an  entire  novel 
may  be  recorded  on  a  dozen  twelve- 
Inch  discs.  By  turning  a  switch  the 
Talking  Book  machine  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent radio  set.  It  folds  into  the 
shape  of  a  small  suit  case  and  can  be 
readily  carried  anywhere. 

Through  the  Talking  Book  such 
classics  and  popular  piece  as  "Diary 
of  a  Provincial  Lady"  by  E.  M.  Dela- 
field,  "The  Bird  of  Dawning"  by  John 
Masefield.  "As  the  Earth  Turns"  by 
Gladys  Carroll,  "Very  Good,  Jeeves" 
by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  "The  Brushwood 
Boy"  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Shake- 
speare's "As  You  Like  It,"  "Hamlet" 
and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
"The  Psalms  and  the  Four  Gospels" 
for  the  first  time  become  open  to  the 
great  majority  of  blind  persons — some 
114,000  in  this  country. 

"The  Library  of  Congress  has  re- 
cently established  twenty-six  Talking 
Book  libraries  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
Braille  libraries.  The  titles  in  these 
libraries  will  be  added  to  as  the  num- 
ber of  blind  people  owning  Talking 
Book  reading  machines  grows.  These 
books  may  be  borrowed  and  circulated 
through  the  mail  free." 


Braille  Book  Exhibit 


Members  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Al- 
lendale and  friends  attended  the  pro- 
|  gram    and    exhibit   sponsored   by   the 
Junior   Woman's   Club   Friday    in    the 
I  municipal   building. 

The  exhibit  included  Braille  books, 
a  talking  book  machine  for  the  blind 
and  a  book  exhibit  set  up  by  Mrs. 
R.  Hughes  of  the  Sunroom  Book  Shop 
of  Ridgewood. 

The  Juniors  have  pledged  to  buy  a 
talking  book  machine  for  some  blind 
person  as  part  of  their  year's  work. 

Donations  of  small  tin  boxes,  such 
as  cigarette  tins  and  tea  boxes  are 
solicited  to  be  forwarded  to  blind 
children  in  which  they  may  put  type 
and    other   materialas. 
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New  Phonograph  Device  Is 
Seen  Boonfo  Blind  'Readers9 

/  LUS  ANGELES,  Oct.  24.— (C.N.S.)— The  blind  soon  may  "read"  with 
wm**mBmPmfimh  their  sensitive  fingertipsTiFwasT'fisclosed  at 


a  meeting  of  the  board  of  social  service  commissioners  today. 

The  commission  witnessed  one  of§>- 
the 


first  demonstrations  that  has 
ever  been  made  of  a  new  super- 
slow  speed  phonograph  record  that 
enables  the  recording  of  a  com- 
plete novel  on  a  single  disc. 

Edward  R.  Harris,  a  motion  pic- 
ture sound  engineer  of  Hollywood, 
who  perfected  the  device,  known  as 
the  "Readaphone,"  made  the  dem- 
onstration in  seeking  to  obtain  a 
social  service  information  card, 
authorizing  the  raising  of  funds  for 
the  financing  of  the  invention  as  a 
charitable  enterprise. 

Harris  and  his  associates  plan  to 
place   300  of  the   machines   at  the 


disposal  of  the  Braille  Institution 
of  America,  Inc.,  institute  for  the 
blind,  for  distribution  to  worthy 
blind  persons.  Records  of  novels, 
essays  and  lectures  would  be  pro- 
vided the  Braille  Institute  members 
on  a  rotation  plan. 

The  demonstration  was  witnessed 
by  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  founder 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Braille 
institution. 

The  device  will  be  an  aid,  it  was 
said,  to  blind  persons  who  have 
lacked  the  sensitive  fingers  re- 
quired for  the  reading  of  Braille 
manuscript,  which  is  formed  by 
embossed  characters.  j 
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Hopes  All  Blind  Can  Get 
Talkfrig-Book  Mach 


mes 


I  ex£XK  director  °fofUPr  MA°ntC'alr' 
I  Foundation  for  °he  bii„h  C  >^trlcan 
Quarters  in  New  York  Htv  Wlth  head" 
yesterday  that  th.  «  1'  announced 
sponsor  a  national  '°Undatl°n  would 
vide   T«ii!<  na-i?na!   movement   to   Dro- 

!  Plying  Tecords11   Th^T  °f  *  5? 
th/device" to'the  M^?"1  6eilS 
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New  Talking  Book" 

Is  Demonstrated 

A  Talking  Book  machine  was  dem- 
onstrated yesterday  by  Mrs.  Ida 
Hirst-Gifford,  field  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  for  the 
Blind,  who  was  the  guest  of  the 
Junior  League  of  Philadelphia  at  its 
fall  meeting  in  Sweet  Brier  Mansion. 
This  machine  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  phonograph.  Each  record  carries 
a  continuous  reading  period  of  36 
minutes.  It  is  stated  that  while  a 
few  expert  readers  of  Braille  can 
read  the  raised  type  200  words  a 
minute,  the  speed  of  the  average 
sightless  reader  ranges  from  20  to 
100  words.  The  speaking  voice  reads 
the  words  aloud  at  200  words  a  min- 
ute. 

A  survey,  made  recently,  shows  that 
not  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
blind  people  in  the  United  States 
make  any  practical  use  of  Braille 
I  books.  Therefore  the  Talking  Book, 
'  which  the  American  Federation  for 
the  Blind  has  developed,  will  open 
a  new  door  to  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  have  heretofore  been  de- 
prived of  reading  matter. 

The  Talking  Book  will  .be  distrib- 
uted free  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
through  Federal  appropriation  for 
books  for  the  blind. 

The  goal  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  other  friends 
'  of  the  blind  who  are  co-operating  on 
a  nation-wide  scale,  is  to  place  5000 
machines  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Talking  Book,  as  well  as  the 
machine  which  reads  the  book,  is 
the  result  of  several  years  of  research 
In  the  laboratories  of  the  foundation, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation. 

The  Talking  Machine,  like  the 
handful  of  records  which  form  the 
Talking  Book,  is  of  moderate  weight 
and  Is  contained  in  a  leather  cov- 
ered box  shaped  like  a  suitcase. 


Talking  Book' 
ForBlindToBe 
Shown  Tonight 

Formation  of  Committee  to 
Seek  City  Appropriation 
Planned     at     Gathering 


j  A  demonstration  of  the  new 
"talking  book"  for  the  blind  will  be 
given  tonight  at  7:30  o'clock  in  Red 
Cross  headquarters,  Room  110, 
First  National  Bank  Building, 
Grinton  I.  Will,  head  of  the  Public 
Library,  announced  today. 

The  demonstration  will  be  the 
first  in  Yonkers  and  one  of  the  first 
in  the  state.  'Sixteen  blind  residents 
are  planning  to  attend. 

Plans  for  the  demonstration  were 
completed  yesterday  b.>  Mr.  Will 
and  Miss  Ruth  Killoch,  assistant 
librarian  in  charge  of  work  for  the 
blind  at  the  Yonkers  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Following  the  demonstration  of  a 
talking  book,  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  interested  citizens  at  8:45 
o'clock  to  formulate  plans  for  buy- 
ing the  "book  machines"  and  mak- 
ing the  records  a  regular  feature  of 
the  Yonkers  Library  service. 
To  Ask  City  Fund 

Miss  Killoch  sent  out  66  letters  to 
residents  prominent  in  the  social 
and  civic  life  of  trn  city  inviting 
them  to  attend  the  meeting  as  nuc- 
leus of  a  committee  which  will  ask 
the  Mayor  for  a  budgetary  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  records 
for  the  machines. 


The  Rotary  Club,  Lions  Club, 
Kiwanis,  Board  of  Education  and 
various  otner  welfare  and  civic  or- 
ganizations have  been  invited  to 
send  representatives. 

Twenty-four  Braille  libraries 
throughout  the  country  are  to  make 
the  records  for  the  books.  In  New 
York  State  they  will  be  obtainable 
only  from  the  New  York  City  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  New  York  State 
Library  at  Albany. 

3  Bought  By  Home 
The  machines,  which  the  blind 
will  be  required  to  purchase  for 
themselves,  cost  $35  each.  Records 
will  be  available  at  the  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Three  machines  already  have 
been  purchased  by  Mrs.  Rose  Mos- 
cowitz,  director  of  the  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  Yonkers,  and  these 
will  be  sold  on  an  instalment  plan 
to  anyone  desiring  to  purchase 
them  under  that  method.  Ordinar- 
ily, the  machines  must  be  bought 
outright. 

The  library  expects  to  have  its 
own  machine,  to  be  housed  in  a  spe- 
cial room  on  the  first  floor,  where 
the  blind  may  congregate  and  en- 
joy a  talking  book  record,  or  a  musi- 
cal program. 

The  room  formerly  used  as  a  staff 
room  has  been  redesigned  for  use 
as  "the  talking  book  room,"  and 
Miss  Killoch  expects  to  have  her 
program  under  way  there  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  demonstration  of  the  audible 
book  tonight  will  be  in  charge  of 
Miss  Anne  E.  Caldwell  of  the, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  second  meeting,  at  8:45,  will  be 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Bur- 
roughs, president  of  the  Yonkers 
Chapter  Red  Cross. 
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"TALKING  BOOK"  FOR  BLIND 


Ktliel  S.  Doty,  herself  sightless  and  president  <»i  th»-  Omaha  So- 
ciety i«r  the  Blind,  demonstrates  the  pen  "talkiHg  hook"  ^r  llli'"1 
persons,  uVm-IoikmI  nt  Omaha.  A  eoinhinafion  radio  nnrt  pinnroemph 
with  a  dial  !imii»»er«M»  iu  Braille,  it  "plays"  popular  fiction  recited  liy 
a   masculine    voice.     (  tssocnted   Press   Photo) 
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EAhel^oty  Receives 
talking  Book  Machine 

Ttio  Omaha  Association  for  the 
Blind  held  its  monthly  Wednesday 
night  it  the  home  of  Miss  Ethel 
Doty,  3864  Charles  St.  The  talk- 
ing book  machine,  recently  pur- 
chased bv  the  association  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  tne 
Blind,  was  presented  to  Miss  Doty. 


New  Blind  Talking 
Book  Shown  Lions 

Pari  M.    Gallaway    Addresaes 

Ckii>  and  Displays  His 

New  Machine 


l'aul  M.  Gallaway  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  Lions  club  Wednes- 
day  and   outlined  the  many  things  , 
that   are    being    done   now    for   the  ; 
blind.     He  extolled  the  Lions  club  ; 
particularly   for  Its   interest  locally 
and  nationally  in  aiding     the  blind 
and    making   life    more    interesting 
for  them. 

rt&way  exhibited  hi8  cai- 
which  was  presented  to  the  Tulsa 
county  blind  who  were  present  at  | 
a  meeting  of  the  Tulsa  Lions  club 
several  months  ago.  It  is  e  white 
cane  with  a  red  tip  at  the  bottom 
which  Gallaway  said  was  national- 
ly   recognized    as   the    cane    of   the 

blind. 

Following  his  talk  Gallaway  as- 
sisted by  Marshall  Hutchinson 
Chief  Lion,  demonstrated  a  new 
instrument  now  being  made  for  the 
blind.  With  this  instrument  the 
blind  can  borrow  records  of  books 
from  libraries  and  the  phonogra- 
phic attachment  gives  the  hearers 
the  latest  in  stories  and  addresses 
that  have  been  made  on  these 
•talking  books." 

Gallaway  gets  his  records  or 
books  from  a  library  in  St.  Louis. 
This  machine  can  also  be  adapted 
to  playing  regular  phonographic 
records  and  may  also  be  adjusted 
for  use  as  a  radio,  especially  in 
dialing  short  wave  stations.  The 
machines  are  sold  at  cost  and  are 
being  put  out  to  individuals  and  to 
organizations  who  are  sponsoring 
entertainment  for  the  blind. 

In  his  talk  he  also  told  of  the 
dogs  that  were  now  being  trained 
to  attend  the  blind  on  their  tours 
of  the  city.  It  was  remarkable, 
Gallaway  said,  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  dogs  were  able  to  al- 
most humanly  guide  their  masters. 
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| Talking  JJooks  to  be 

monstrated  to  BlinjJ, 

_Jr  the  direction  of  Murray 
B.l  A«cn.  secretray  of  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind  'talking 
booko,"  a  new  aid  for  blind  pe - 
=ons,  will  be  demonstrated  Mon 
day  at  1 1  a.m.  In  the  reading  room 
of  "the   public   library. 

Board  members  of  the  reading 
room,  volunteer  readers  and  the 
public  a.-e  invited. 

The  talking  books  are  repro- 
duced on  a  portable  radiophono- 
sraph.  The  record  plays  for  20 
minutes  on  each  side.  The  records 
come  in  sets  and  for  some  hooks 
there  are  as  many  ns  18  records 
to  a  pet-  Tfecordings  include  books 
of  the  Bible.  Shakespeare's  plays 
and   novels  by  various  authors. 
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STAILili.  PUPILS 

LEARNED  BY  HEARING 
— 

Oral  Education  Plan  Receives 

Initial  Tryout  in  This 

City. 


HEARING  PETER  RABBIT 
through  the  Talking  Book,  a 
special  phonograph  using  long- 
playing  disc  records,  combined 
with  a  radio  and  made  especial- 
ly for  the  blind.  An  entire  novel 
is  recorded  on  a  dozen  discs. 
The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  125  East  46th  St., 
New  York  City,  which  dis- 
tributes the  Talking  Book  read- 
ing machine  at  cost,  is  conduct- 
ing a  nation-wide  campaign  to 
get  Talking  Book  reading  ma- 
chines into  the  hands  of  as  many 
blind  people  as  possible  by 
Christmas.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  cooperating  by  estab- 
lishing libraries  of  Talking 
Book  records  throughout, the 
country. 


TALKING    BOOK' 
/LATEST  BLIND  AID 

The  "talking  book."  described  as 
f'the  most  sweeping  Invention  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  since  the  introduction  of 
Braille  one  hundred  years  ago."  was 
developed  in  a  research  sound  labora- 
tory. The  electrical  and  telephone  in- 
dustries co-operated  to  produce  this 
device  which  is  a  combination  electric 
phonograph  and  radio  set.  It  Is  equip- 
ped with  various  controls  which  allow 
for  variation  in  speed  of  reading  and 
in  tone  and  volume. 

The  talking  book  machine  is  ex- 
pected to  alleviate  the  misfortune  of 
more  than  80,000  persons  in  the  United 
States,  alone,  reports  the  New  Jersey 
Public  Utility  Information  Ccmmittee. 
These  became  blind  too  late  ui  life  to 
master  the  method  of  learning  to  read 
by  touch.  It  will  also  widen  the  edu- 
cational advantages  off  red  by  the 
touch  system  because  it  will  enter 
many  fields  hitherto  unavailable  be- 
cause of  the  limited  scope  of  the 
Braille  method. 


Talking  Books' 
^  Exhibition    Sef 

'Talking  books"— the  newest  aidj 
for  blind  persons— will  be  demon- 
strated'MflMAy  S.T1I  y.»m.  in  the  read- 
ing room  for  the  blind  at  the  public 
library  under  the  direction  of  Mur- 
ray B.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind. 

Volunteer  readers,  board  members 
of  the  reading  room  for  the  blind,  and 
the  public  are  invited. 

The  talking  books  are  reproduced 
on  a  portable  radio-phonograpn.  Each 
record  plays  for  20  minutes  on  each 
side,  and  some  of  the  books  have  as 
many  as  18  records  in  the  set.  Re- 
cordings include  several  books  of  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare's  dramas  and 
novels. 


.    . 


TALKING     MACHINE     USED 

Several  records,  larger  and  thin- 
t.cr  than  those  usually  used  on  a  vic- 
trola,  were  put  on  a  machine  resemb- 
ling a  victrola  and  "read"  Shakes- 
pearian plays  to  pupils  at  the  State 
School  for  the   Blind  yesterday. 

This  demonstration  of  the  "talking 
book"  was  given  by  Superintendent 
Charles  A.  Hamilton  during  the 
periods  of  classes  which  were  dismiss- 
ed to  allow  teachers  to  go  either  to 
Rochester  or  Buffalo  to  attend  con- 
ventions of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association.  It  was  not  an 
|  official  holiday  as  it  was  for  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  music  and  indus- 
trial classes  were  held   as  usual. 

While  one  of  the  machines  was  re- 
ceived at  the  school  just  before  the 
close  of  school  last  spring,  its  use  has 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  records  from  the 
Albany  State  Library.  Nearly  all  of 
those  prepared  have  been  for  use  by 
adults  who  cannot  learn  braille,  and 
include  the  Shakespeare  plays  and 
public  addresses  used  in  yesterday's 
demonstration.  It  is  hoped  eventual- 
ly that  records  for  children  will  b» 
prepared  so  the  machine  may  be  used 
during  the  Sunday  afternoon  readings 
*  a"  the  school. 
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talking  Book  For  The  Blind  Is 
X  Demonstrated  For  Conklin  Class 


The  largest  gathering  of  the  year 
was  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Conklin  Class  Saturday  afternoon 
(When  Mrs.  Allen  McLean  demon- 
strated the  Talking  Book  for  the  blind 
during  the  meeting.  The  class  met  in 
the  directors'  room  of  the  W.  L  U 
clubhouse  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  in- 
troduced Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Kahili  who  is 
one  of  the  committee  for  placing  the 
machines  in  the  state.  Mrs.  Kahili 
said  that  there  are  800  blind  persons 
In  the  state,  200  of  whom  are  in  Port- 
land, and  many  of  them  who  have  lost 
their  sight  since  reaching  adult  age 
have  not  bscn  able  to  learn  Braille,  so 
that  the  world  of  books  remains  closed 
to  them,  unless  some  person  reads  to 
them.  She  said  that  Maine's  quota  of 
the  new  machine  was  50,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  but  15  in  the 
state. 

Mrs.  McLean  then  demonstrated  the 
machine,     explaining     its     mechanism 


and  the  results  obtained  in  having 
books  of  novel  length  read  from  the 
discs,  similar  to  the  method  of  a  talk- 
ing machine.  Several  books  have  al- 
ready been  recorded  including  some 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  several  of  the 
Gospels,  and  Johnh  Masefield's  nov- 
els. The  machine  can  also  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  radio  and  also 
adjusted  to  the  use  of  regular  records. 

Following  her  talk,  many  of  the 
members  asked  questions,  after  which 
Mrs.  McLean  demonstrated  reading  by 
Braille,  showing  the  cumbersome 
books,  and  also  did  some  knitting. 

Mrs.  Harry  D.  Lord,  president,  pre- 
sided at  the  business  meeting  and  a 
report  of  the  Hospitality  Committee 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Guy  Calderwood. 

The  practice  hour  was  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  George  W.  Plaisted  who  con- 
ducted the  class  in  a  discussion  of  Or- 
ders of  the  Day.  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Libbv 
acted  as  secretary  and  Mrs.  Stewart  as 
parliamentarian. 
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NQVEL  is  recorded  for  blind  Binghamton  Society  Discusses 

'Talking  Books'  for  the  Blind 


; 


New    Invention    Which    Reads    Aloud    Is    Demon- 
strated Here — Considered  Greatest  Since 
Braille  System 


"Talking   books''    for   the    blind    of   Broome 

aim    of   the    Binghamton   Blind 

are    able    to    read    by    touch    through 

Braille,    but    many    cannot    because7    _.      T ..      _      .'  z,  . 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  es 
they    have    become    blind    too    late   tablished     "talking    book"     records 


county    i.<=    the    nrwestl 
Some    of    the    blind 
of    books    printed    i 


are  to   be   circulated 
0f  Braille    libraries 


through     the   24 
in    the      country 
free     of     charge.       These     include 
works  of  fiction,  several  of  Shakes- 


tj.e  peare's  plays  and  sonnets,  selections 
0j  from  the  Bible  and  selected  patrio 


in  life  or  for  other  reasons 
unable  to  use  the  method 
touch. 

A     new     invention,     perhaps     the 
most    sweeping,    in    behalf    of 
blind,     since     the     introduction 

Braille,  is  the   "talking  book"  which  ucJ?ocum,e,nts- 
reads    itself    aloud,    page    by    page,     , The    talking    book     reading  ma- 
to   the    blind   person  chine    has    controls   which    provide 

The  "talking-  book"  was  demon-  £or  regulating  speed  and  head- 
strated  for  the  directors  of  the  Phones  which  make  it  possible  for 
Blind  Work  association  Monday  the  reader  to  "listen  to  a  book 
afternoon  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Cald-  without  disturbing  others.  By 
well  of  the  American  Foundation  throwing  two  small  switches,  the 
for  the  Blind,  representing  the  Xew  machine  is  converted  from  a  read- 
York  State  Commission  for  the  ing  machine  to  a  radio. 
Blind.  Plans  were   discussed   by  the  di- 

It  is  a  combination  phonograph  rectors  of  the  Blind  Work  associa- 
and  radio  set  no  larger  than  an  tion  for  providing  "talking  books" 
ordinary  suitcase.  with  records  for  the  blind  of  the  county  but  no 
that  are  12  inches  in  diameter  and  definite  program  was  mapped. 
may  dp  played  for  18  minutes  on  Mack  W.  Terry,  president,  has 
each  side.  Thus,  books  may  be  been  named  a  member  of  the  "talk- 
"read"  in  as  brief  a  time  as  one  jng  book"  committee  of  the  Statef 
would  have  to  spend  in  reading  Commission  for  the  Blind 
them    aloud    oneself. 

The       invention.       Miss       Caldwell 
said,    "will    be   a   boon   to   thousands 


uj 


(in  i8-inch  phonograph  record  has  been  designed  that,  to  whom  an  books  are  now  closed 
recording   an   entire   novel,   is   expected   to    entertain  «£  ^J^  S'tbS! 
blind   persons   unable   to   use   the   Braille   system    of  ousiy    read   by   fingers   that   soon 
finger-tip  reading.  Edward  R.  Harris,  Hollywood  sound  tire" 
engineer,  is  the  inventor.  Above  is  Anna  Dixon   re- 


cording her  voice  on  one  of  the  big  discs. 


"TALKING  BOOK"  LATEST  DEVICE 
TO  HELP  BLENT) 

The  "talking  book",  described  as 
"the  most  sweeping  invention  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Braille  one  hundred  years 
ago,"  was  developed  in  a  research 
sound  laboratory.  The  electrical  and 
telephone  industries  cooperated  to 
produce  this  device  which  is  a  com- 
bination electric  phonograph  and 
radio  set.  It  is  equipped  with  various 
controls  which  allow  for  variation  in 
speed  of  reading  and  in  tone  and  vol- 
ume. 

The  talking  book  machine  is  ex- 
pected to  alleviate  the  misfortune  of 
more  than  80,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  alone,  reports  the  New 
Jersey  Public  Utility  Information 
Commitee.  These  became  blind  too 
late  in  life  to  master  the  method  of 
learning  to  read  by  touch.  It  will 
also  widen  the  educational  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  touch  system  be- 
cause it  will  enter  many  fields  hith- 
erto unavailable  because  of  the  lim- 
ited scope  of  the  Braille  method. 
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Workers  for  Blind 
Have  Tea  Monday 

Thar-'Kew  Gardens  Unit  of  the 
QBeensboro  Home  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  Fall  bridge  and  tea 
at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  Manhattan,  at 
2  p.  m.,  Monday,  tea  being  served 
at  tables  in  the  grand  ball  room. 
There  'vill  be  table  and  door  prizes. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Werden  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements,  assisted 
by  a  committee  including  Mrs.  Wil- 
fred Cuddeback,  Mrs.  Fred  Reiner, 
MLs  Dorothea  Murphy,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Murphy,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Durham, 
Mrs.  Clarence  Berrer,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Burton,  Mrs.  John  Foge,  Mrs. 
George  Hoch,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Michaels, 
and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Murphy. 


A  "talking  book."  new  invention 
for  the  blind,  will  be  purchased 
for  use  of  the  District's  sightless 
persons,  out  of  a  $100,000  congres- 
sional appropriation,  it  was  an- 
nounced today. 

Two  vast  volumes  of  13  records 
have  already  been  completed,  in- 
cluding Shakespearean  plays, 
poetry,  novels,  history  and  other 
"recordable"  things.  The  device 
combines  the  principles  of  both 
radio  and  camera. 

It  is  said  that  only  25  per  cent 
of  blind  persons  ever  learn  to  read 
Braille  and  that  the  talking  book 
makes  "reading"  for  the  blind 
much  easier. 
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Part  of  an  appropriation  of< 
$100,000  made  by  Congress  for 
Braille  books  for  the  blind  last 
spring  will  be  devoted,  instead,  lo 
purchase  of  the  "talking  book," 
phenomenal  new  invention  for  the 
blind,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 
The  talking  books,  combining  the 
principals  of  the  radio  and  the 
camera,  will  be  loaned  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  working 
through  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Already  two  vast  volumes  of  13 
records  each  have  been  completed. 
Three  Shakespearean  plays  have 
been  recorded,  and  many  of  the 
world's  best  loved  poems  and 
novels.  Future  releases  will  in- 
clude several  important  biog- 
raphies, history  and  more  plays 
and  novels. 

►  The  machines  cost  less  than 
the  average  radio,  and  are  being 
placed  on  the  market  at  cost  to 
make  them  available  for  a  greater 
number  of  the  blind,  Miss  Louise 
Moore,  of  the  Vocational  Rehabil 
itation  Service  of  the  District,  an- 
nounced yesterday.  The  machine 
is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Three  of  the  talking  books  were 
demonstrated  here  yesterday  at  a 
down  town  store. 

j  Miss  Moore  said  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  persons  afflicted  with 
blindness  ever  learn  to  read 
Braille,  and  that  the  talking  book 
is  infinitely  faster.  It  can  be  ad- 
justed by  the  "reader"  to  any 
speed. 


Books  for  Blind 

Is  RadfrTSubject 

Thomas  G.  McCleary,  superin- 
tendent of  Braddock  Schools,  will 
speak  for  the  State  Federation  of 
JPennsylvania  Women  Thursday  at 
3:45  p.  m.  over  station  KDKA. 

His  subject  is  "Talking  Book  for 
the  Blind,"  a  program  sponsored  by 
tlie  activities  for  the  blind  division 
of  the  State  Federation. 
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'Talking  Book,  'Science  Gift 
To  Blind,  Is  Shown  Here 


talking  book."  science's  gift 
to  persons  who  are  blind,  or  nearly 
blind,  has  arrived  at  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara public  library! 

Santa  Barbara  is  one  of  the  first 
Pacific    coast    cities   to    receive    the 
ultra  modern  talking  book. 
i  The  first  "volume,"  Gladys  Hasty 
Carroll's   best-seller   "As   the   Earth 
Turns,"    arrived    yesterday    in    the 
form  of  15  large  wax  records  of  the 
conventional  design  used  on  phono- 
graphs.    A    demonstration    will   be 
given  the  talking  book  at  the  libra- 
ry today  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  and  to- 
morrow from  9  to  12  o'clock  noon,  j 
Demonstrat\ns     of     the     ingenious 
machine  will  be  made  subsequently  | 
throughout  the  county,  at  Santa  Ma-  j 
ria.  Lompoc,  Guadalupe,  Santa  Ynez  I 
and  Carpinteria,  Mrs.  Frances  Linn, 
librarian,    said    yesterday.  . 

Mrs.  Linn  demonstrated  the  talk- 
ing book  apparatus  for  a  reporter 
of  T'le  Morning  Press.  "Happiness," 
the  vivid  narrative  in  the  essay  form 
by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  the  first 
chapter  of  "As  the  Earth  Turns," 
j  were  played. 

There  is  no  effort  of  the  "talker" 
to  dramatize  the  narrative  in  the, 
sense  that  he  mimics  the  voices 
of  the  various  characters.  However, 
by  shades  of  inflexion  of  his  voice,, 
the  speaker  portrays  the  emotionsi 
of  the  characters.  The  result  is; 
surprisingly  realistic  and  not  at  all1 
disturbing  nor  mechanical  in  tone. 

The  talking  book  apparatus  is, 
similar  to  a  large  portable  phono- 
graph equipped  with  a  radio.  The< 
phonograph  motor  is  electrically  en- 
ergized and  the  radio  loudspeaker 
provides  the  amplifying  and  volume 
and  tone  control  features.  When  the 
talking  book  "department"  of  the 
apparatus  is  not  in  use.  the  radio 
may  function  as  any  other  radio  re- 
ceiving set. 

The  loudspeaker  may  be  tuned 
so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  in  the 
room.  This  feature,  together  with 
a  ^et  of  head  phones,  conspires  to 
permit  the  apparatus  to  be  used 
without  disturbing  other  persons  in 
the  same  room  who  may  be  other- 
wise engaged. 


The  apparatus  will  be  used  at  the 
library  for  demonstration  purposes, 
for  the  most  part.  It  is  not  con- 
templated that  large  classes,  as  such, 
will  be  organized  to  hear  regular 
talking  book  courses.  The  demon- 
strations are  merely  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  latest  devices  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  per- 
sons with  impaired  vision.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  may  be  scores 
of  such  persons  in  Santa  Barbara 
county  today  whose  principal  con- 
tact with  th?  world  of  literature  and 
news  is  through  auditory  channels. 
Some  of  these  persons  have  been 
blird  for  many  years.  And  some 
of  these,  in  turn,  have  courageous- 
ly schooled  themselves  to  learn  a 
"third  language"  the  language  of 
the  raised  type. 

Through  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization, raised  type  books — 
which  are  expensive  of  manufac- 
ture— have  been  distributed  among 
the  blind.  The  Foundation  has  been 
subsidized  in  this  work  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  raised  type 
books  have  been  mailed  out  free  of 
charge  under  the  government  frank, 
to  various  points  in  the  strategical 
cities  and  from  which  further  dis- 
tribution oi  the  books  was  made. 

It  is  believed  that  the  talking 
books,  namely  the  wax  records,  will 
be  distributed  in  the  same  way  as 
were  the  raised  type  books. 

Sacramento  is  the  strategical  city 
for  Pacific  coast  and  western  states 
distribution. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  persons 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  amazing,  new  contact  with  the 
work,  of  literature,  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  talking  book 
apparatus  with  which  to  "play"  the 
books.  The  apparatus  is  inexpen- 
sive and  the  books  will  be  loaned 
through  the  American  Foundation 
for  ti-.e  Blir.d,  free  of  charge. 

The  apparatus  which  will  be  dem- 
onstrated th.s  afternoon  and  tomor- 
row at  the  local  public  library  was 
purchased  with  money  given  anon- 
ymously by  a  "friend  of  the  blind." 
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Books  that  Talk  for  the  Blind 


Mtatm 


Phonograph  and  Radio  9e| 

"An  instrument,"  it  said,  "has 
been  perfected  which  puts  at  the 
command  of  the  blind  books  that 
can  be  read  by  ear.  Three-fourths 
of  the  blind  people  in  this  country 
alone  (80,000)  cannot  read  through 
touch,  either  because  they  became 
blind  too  late  in  life  or  for  othe 
reasons  finds  themselves  unable 
use   the  method  of  touch. 

"The  perfected  talking  booky 
combination  phonograph  and  radio 
set.  The  records  are  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  may  be  played  for  18 
minutes  on  each  side.  Books  may 
thus  be  read  in  as  brief  a  time  as 
one  would  have  to  spend  in  read- 
ing them  aloud  oneself.  Controls 
are,  however,  provided  for  regu- 
lating speed,  and  head-phones 
supplied  making  it  possible  for  a 
reader  to  listen  to  a  book  without 
disturbing  others.  It  is  described  by 
Robert  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  as  the  most  .  sweeping  in- 
vention in  behalf  of  the  blind  since 
the  introduction  of  braille  100 
years  ago."  m 
: ^< 


THE  unfortunate  sightless  are  now  to  be  aided  by 
science.  Here  is  Miss  Anra  E.  Caldwell,  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
demonstrating  an  electric  phonograph  device  on  which 
"talking  books"  are  operated.  The  sound  reaches  the 
-  listeners  through  ear  phones.  One  of  the  records  will 
play  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  a  magazine 
story  can  be  transcribed  on  one  side  of  the  record.  Miss 
Caldwell  is  here  making  arrangements  for  the  state  con- 
vention of  blind  workers  to  be  held  here  at  Grace  Church 
parish  house  tomorrow. 


Talking  Book  Committee 
Organization  Begun  for 
Central  New  York  Blind 


Organization  of  a  talking  book 
committee  for  Central  Xew  York 
was  started  here  today  by  Miss 
Anna  E.  Caldwell.  New  York, 
represenative  of  the  Xew  York 
State  Commission   for  the   Blind. 

Miss  Caldwell,  who  is  also  as- 
sociated with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  arrived  to- 
day to  confer  with  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Lyman,  president  of  the  Central 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
Francisco    Penberthy.    president    of 


Lions  Club  whose  major  activity 
is  work  among  the  blind. 

The  Xew  Yorker  tomorrow  will 
address  the  Xew  York  Federation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  which 
will  have  its  annual  conference  at 
Grace  Church  parish  house. 

Doctor  Lyman  has  been  ap- 
pointd  chairman  of  the  talking 
book  committee  for  Central  Xew 
York,  Miss  Caldwell  said.  She 
planned  to  aid  in  the  selection  of 
the    rest    of   the    committee.        She 


carried  with  her  one  of  the  "talk- 
ing books"  or  electric  phonographs 
which  will  play  one  record  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
With  Doctor  Lyman  she  expected 
to  discuss  the  possible  distribution 
of  the  machines  in  this  area. 

Hope  to  Place  1,560  Machines 

"We  hope  to  place  1.500  ma- 
chinos  in  Xew  York  State."  Miss 
Caldwell  said.  'The  making  of  the 
machines  is  non-commercial  and 
while  the  price  is  $35  the  com- 
mission is  not  making  any  money 
on  the   machines." 

Miss  Caldwell  said  the  machine 
is  iesigned  primarily  for  older 
people  and  for  the  near  blind. 
She  said  that  these  people  are  too 
old  to  read  braille  and  need  some 
type  of  literary  entertainment 
and   instruction. 

Titles  available  for  the  machines 
now  include  selections  from  the 
Bible,  three  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  writings  by  P.  Q. 
Wodehouse,  Gladys  Carroll  and 
John    Masefield. 

An  editorial  recently  published 
in  the  Xew  York  Times  descrihed 
the   working  of   the   machine. 


J 
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^efcfce  Comes  to  Aid  of 
Blind  Who  Are  Not 
Able  to  Enjoy  Massive 
Books  Printed  in  Braille 


Talking  hooks"   have   arrived   at 
the    Santa    Barbara    public    library. 
Due  to  the  enterprise  of  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Linn,  city  and  county  librarian  and 
the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  San- 
ta   Barbara    library   and    the   blind 
when   it   was   first   announced   that 
"talking    books"    were    soon    to    be 
available  for  general  distribution  by 
the  AmericanScjjiety^j^y^h^jlHnrt 
Santa  Barbara  public  library  is  one 
of  the  first  in  the  west  to  offer  this 
new   library   service   to   those   who 
cannot    see.    A    machine   to    "read" 
the    talking    books    was    purchased 
with  donations  made  to  the  library 
a   number   of   weeks  ago  and  was 
•eady  when  the  first  of  these  books 
were   distributed  by  the   California 
state  library,   even   when   the»  state 
library   itself   did   not   have   a   ma- 
chine    for     reading     the     "talking 
books     which  it  is  receiving  from 
national  headquarters. 
The    first    demonstrations    of    the 
talking    books"    for    the    blind    of 
Santa  Barbara  were  held  in  the  lib- 
rary  building    yesterday    afternoon 
from    2    to    6    o'clock.    Hereafter    a 
program   will     be    worked     out   to 
make  such  books  and  reading  ma- 
chines as  may  be  purchased  for  the 
library   as  available  as  possible   to 
all  the  blind  of  the  county. 
Two  Received 
The  two  "books"  received  are  a 
short  story  "Happiness"  by  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  which  is  carried  on  one 
of  the  specially  made  new  records 
and  "As  the  Earth  Turns,"  a  novel 
of  New  England  life  by  Gladys  Car- 
roll,  which   covers  15  records   and 
takes  five  hours  for  the  machine  to 
read.     Because    of   the   long   time 
taken  to  "read"  the  book,  the    De 
Maupassant  record  will  be  used  for 
demonstrations  today  and  tomorrow 
The    supply    of   "books"   and     of 
machines  to  "read"  these  books  is 
expected  to  grow  rapidly.  The  ma- 
chines and  records  being  produced 
by   the    American    Society   for   the 
Bund   with   the   cooperation   of  the 
Library    of    Congress,    the      United 
States    government,     authors     and 
publishers  are  being  delivered     to 
the  blind  at  cost.  The  machines  cost 
less  than  $40,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  a  number  of  the^ 
machines   for  the  blind   as  a   com 
munity  Christmas  present 


Free  Service 

The  books,  of  which  there  are  a 
dozen  now  available,  are  in  most 
cases  too  costly  for  the  individual 
to  buy  for  one  reading,  but  they 
will  be  supplied  by  the  state  and 
local  library.  The  blind  may  have 
these  "books"  mailed  from  the  state 
library,  to  their  home  addresses 
free,  the  continuation  of  a  service 
that  the  federal  government  has 
long  given  to  the  blind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "franking"  of  braille 
books  sent  through  the  mails. 

In  connection  with  braille  books, 
it  is  stated  by  national  authorities 
that  only  one  out  of  ten  blind  per- 
sons can  read  braille  well  enough 
to  make  reading  by  that  system  a 
pleasure,  while  with  the  talking 
book  now  available  all  persons  who 
can  understand  English  will  re- 
ceive the  enjoyment  of  good  books 
well  read.  Old  people  who  have^be- 
come  blind  with  their  increasing 
years,  children  too  young  to  learn 
braille,  persons  who  are  temporarily 
blind,  and  persons  who  have  be- 
come blind  suddenly  are  all  added 
to  the  class-  of  persons  served  by 
the  talking  book  and  not  helped  by 
the  braille  system  of  raised  letter 
printing. 


Ail 


Talking  Books 
For  Blind  Aim 
Of  Jr.  Section 


Proceeds  of  Lectures  by  Prin« 

cess  Blue  Feather  Go 

Toward  Purchase 

For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  talk- 
ing books  for  the  blind,  Princess  Blue 
Feather,  Aztec  Indian  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  Montezuma,  will  be  pre- 
sented in  two  address  in  the  Woman's 
club  auditorium,  1114  Walnut  street 
next  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening 
under  the  auspices  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment Junior  Section  of  the 
Woman's  club  of  which  Mrs.  Robert 
A.  Young  is  president.  Princess  Blue 
Feather  will  speak  to  the  children  at 
4  p.  m.  and  a  special  lecture  has  been 
arranged  for  the  adults  at  8  p.  m. 

Proceeds  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  talking  books  for  the  blind. 
The  talking  book  is  a  book  recorded  on 
long-playing  phonograph  disc  records. 
Each  disc  will  play  for  more  than  one- 
half  hour  and  an  entire  novel  may  be 
recorded  on  a  dozen  or  fifteen  12-inch 
discs.  The  electric  talking  book  read- 
ing machine  is  a  combination  phono- 
graph and  5-tube  radio  set  entirely 
contained  in  a  single  unit  so  that, 
when  closed,  it  may  be  carried  as  is  a 
suit  case. 

By  throwing  two  small  switches  the 
machine  is  converted  from  a  reading 
machine  into  a  radio.  The  instrument 
is  equipped  with  controls  which  allow 
for  variation  in  speed  of  reading  and 
in  tone  and  volume  of  both  radio  and 
talking  book  reading  machine.  This] 
feature  gives  the  reader  an  opportun- 
ity to  alter  the  sound  to  suit  his  pnr- 
sonal  taste. 


—         ;r,//j/_ 

Reading  Machine 
Needed  for  Blind 


A  ^riv%  to  supply  5,000  blind  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States 
with  "talking  books,"  opening  to 
them  a  vast  field  of  literature,  was 
announced  today  by  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The 
drive  is  being  led  by  Mrs.  Jules 
Hart  of  Yonkers,  chairman  of  the 
Field  Service  Committee  of  the 
Council. 

"We  are  conducting  the  campaign 
in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  which  de- 
veloped the  talking  book,"  Mrs. 
Hart  declared.  "Our  problem  is  not 
to  supply  the  blind  with  the  talking 
books  but  with  a  'reading  machine.* 
The  first  part  of  the  task  is  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  Government. 
The  talking  book  is  so  much  of  a 
practical  reality  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  starting  a  library  of 
talking  books  to  be  loaned  to  the 
blind.  These  will  be  the  first  sound 
books  ever  published.  Soon  any 
blind  person  may  borrow  talking 
books  free.  But  the  talking  book 
to  read  aloud  requires  a  reproducer 
— a  reading  machine.  And  it  is  the 
task  of  equipping  the  blind  with 
these  reading  machines  that  the 
Council  has  set  for  itself. 
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Princess  Bluef eather  To  Lecture 

Thursday  for  Talking  Book  Fund 


An  Aztec  Indian  princess  and  a 
direct  descendant  of  Montezuma, 
Princess  Blue  Feather,  will  be  pre- 
sented under  the  auspices  of  the 
welfare  department  of  the  Junior 
Section  of  the  Woman's  club.  Mrs. 
J.  Frederic  Dreyer,  chairman,  in 
two  performances  in  the  clubhouse 
auditorium,  1114  Walnut  street. 
Thursday  afternoon  and  evening, 
November  22. 

Proceeds  will  be  used  toward 
purchasing  talking  books  for  the 
blind  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  A  new 
door  to  literature  has  been  opened 
for  the  blind  through  the  talking 
book  which  is  a  book  recorded  on 
long-playing  phonograph  disc  re- 
cords. Each  disc  will  play  for 
more  than  one-half  hour  and  an 
entire  novel  may  be  recorded  on  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  12-inch  discs. 

By  throwing  two  small  switches 
the  machine  is  converted  from  a 
reading  machine  into  a  radio.  The 
instrument  is  equipped  with  con- 
trols which  allow  for  variation  in 
speed   of  reading  and   in   tone   and 


volume  of  both  radio  and  talking 
book  reading  machine.  This  fea- 
ture gives  the  reader  an  oppor- 
tunity to  alter  the  sound  to  suit 
his  personal  taste. 

Princess  Blue  Feather  will 
speak  to  the  children  at  4  p.  m.  and 
will  present  a  special  program  for 
adults  at  8  p.  m.  She  specializes  in 
children's  programs,  making  many 
references  to  the  old  Indian  le- 
gends. She  began  her  career  at 
an  early  age,  speaking  for  the  edu- 
cation and  citizenship  of  her  peo- 
ple. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  and  may 
be  obtained  from  any  member  oi 
the  welfare  department,  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Dreyer,  chairman;  Mrs.  Hugh 
E.  Crilly,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  Helwig, 
Mrs.  C.  Garrett  Miers,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Kuhns.  Mrs.  Chester  Craw- 
ford, Miss  Marjorie  Wright,  Mrs. 
Harold  S.  Kuhns,  Miss  Hannah 
Guth,  Miss  Virginia  Hunsicker, 
Miss  Helen  McDermott,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford Bartholomew,  Mrs.  Abel 
Schcff   and   Miss   Dorothy   Statler.^ 
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As  Others  See  It 


'from  those  used  in  maKing  ordin- 
ary records  because  in  a  reading  of 
such    length   it    is   important  that 

■  there  be  expression  and  variation 
of  tones  as  scenes  and  moods  and 
characters  change,  an  avoidance  of 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 

(Woman's  Home  Companion) 
Only  those  who  read,  as  do  you  monotony,  and  yet  without  the  un- 
before  whom  this  page  is  opened,  due  emphasis  that  reading  aloud 
can  measure  the  depth  of  the  dark-  sometimes  produces, 
ness  in  which  blind  people  live.  The  first  talking  books,  now  ready, 
Only  those  who  know  how  reading  include  the  Four  Gospels  and  the 
opens  windows  for  the  spirit  can  Psalms,  a  series  of  patriotic  docu- 
understand  the  special  isolation  of  ments,  a  collection  of  famous 
the  blind.  Magnificent  service  has  Poems,  three  of  Shakespeare  s 
been  done  in  recent  years  by  the  P  ays-  As„You  Like  It,  The  Mer- 
distribution  of  hooks  in  printed  cnant  of  Venice,  and  Hamlet  ; 
Braille— raised  letters  which  the  and  a -Jr™9  °f  J*ve  m,oder",n?V€lTs,: 
fingers  can  be  taught  to  follow.  Yet  "As  the  ^E"1  Turn,s  by  Gladys  H 
only  one-fourth  of  sightless  per- Carroll;  Diary  of  a  Provincial 
sons  can  read  Braille  with  any  sat-  Lady"  bV  £  *J.  Delafleld;  The 
isfaction.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  Brushwood  Boy  by  Kipling;  The 
blindness  occurs  in  adult  life,  when  Bird  of  Dawning  by  Masefield  and 
most  of  the  victims  are  too  mature  ' Verv  G°od'  Jeeves  D?  p-  G-  Wode- 
to  master  the  art  of  reading  with  hou,fe-  .  .    .        ,.  .  .. 

their  fingertips.  Although  books  Th%  records  are  being  distrib- 
in  Braille  will  long  continue  to  be  ?t€d  fre»  D7  the  Congressional  Li- 
useful,  the  time  has  come-thanks  brary  through  twenty-four  public 
to  modern  invention— for  a  device  libraries  throughout  the  country, 
of  broader  use.  So  the  "talking  ?ut  lfc  >s  necessary  to  get  the  read- 
book,"  long  dreamed  of,  is  here  at  ,n?  machines  into  the  hands  of 
last.  Full-length  books  are  now  blind  people.  The  vast  majority  of 
being  recorded  on  disks  and  made  *he  bhnd  ar€-  naturally,  very  poor, 
audible  bv  a  portable  machine  sim-  Machines  must  be  given  to  them.  In 
ilar  to  the  ordinary  phonograph.  raan.y.  communities  groups  are  or- 
Thus  the  blind  can  sit  and  hear  a  sanising  to  do  this,  buying  the 
book  read  aloud.  The  disks,  which  equipment  at  actual,  cost,  which  is 
are  very  thin  and  light,  run  for  from  twenty  dollars  for  the  sim- 
much  longer  than  ordinary  phono-  plest  up  to  forty  dollars  for  ma- 
graph  records,  so  that  a  complete!  chines  with  radio  attachment.  The 
uook  of  average  length  can  be  con-  Lions  Clubs  are  doing  valiant 
;ained  on  a  set  of  fourteen.  A  talk-  work  in  this  movement,  and  in  some 
ng  book  can  he  read  In  less  than]  cities  the  Junior  League.  Other  or- 
line  hours  altogether — only  about  ganizations  and  individual  friends 
iwice  as  much  time  as  is  needed  by  anywhere  who  want  to  help,  should 
:he  average  person  who  reads  by  write  to  the  American  Foundation 
;yesight.  The  voice  of  the  reader  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  street, 
and  the  method  of  recording  differ   New  York. 


"Talking  Book"  Is 

i    Given  to  Blind 

i " 

Mrs.     Irving     W.     Brown 
Makes  Donation — Appar- 
atus Is  Demonstrated 


The  Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind 
was  a  happy  group  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  the  weekly  meeting ' 
in  the  New  Bedford  Woman's 
Club  thanks  to  a  gift  of  a  "talking 
book"  made  to  them  by  Mrs. 
Irving  W.  Brown. 

The  full  membership  was  present 


before  the  arrival  of  William  H. 
McCarthy,  state  director.  Division 
of  the  Blind,  who  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  the  new  "talking  book," 
which  is  considered  the  greatest 
invention  for  the  aid  of  the  blind 
since  the  invention  of  the  Braille 
reading  type. 

The  "talking  book"  is  a  specially 
built  phonograph  with  radio 
attachment,  on  which  records 
containing  several  chapters  from 
books  are  inscribed  and  which 
play  18  or  20  minutes  on  each  side 
of  the  record.  By  means  of  the 
records  made  for  this  machine,  a 
blind  person  can  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  hearing  stories  read  to  him  or 
her,  by  well  trained  readers,  and 
the  stories  are  recorded  in  sets  of 
records,  so  that  each  story  is 
complete. 

Several  guests  were  present, 
among  them  Mrs.  Brown,  widow 
of  the  optometrist  who  died 
several  months  ago,  and  already 
excited  over  the  demonstration  of 
the  new  invention.  The  blind 
members  of  the  circle  were 
aroused  to  enthusiasm  when  Mrs. 
Brown  promised  to  donate  one  of 
the  machines  to  the  New  Bedford 
circle,  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband.  Mrs.  Brown  said  her 
husband  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  eye 
afflictions  and  she  could  think  of 
no  better  way  of  honoring  his 
memory  than  by  giving  pleasure 
to  the  blind  circle. 

Mr.  McCarthy  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  work  carried  on  for 
the  blind  of  New  Bedford  by  the 
blind  committee  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Woman's  Club.  He  said  long 
before  he  took  up  the  work  he  had 
beard  of  the  New  Bedford  group, 
and  the  work  accomplished  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Underdown  and  her 
committee. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  meet- 
ing were  Mrs.  Dexter  B.  Goodwin, 
club  president;  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Prescott  and  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  King. 
Refreshments  were  served  by  the , 
hostesses,  Mrs.  John  S.  Perry,  Miss 
Rosamond  Clifford  and  Mrs. 
Howard  I.  Wordell. 

In  answer  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  new  invention,  it  was 
learned  that  there  are  about  800  of 
the  "talking  books''  in  the  country, 
and  records  will  be  placed  in  lend- 
ing libraries  for  use  of  the  blind. 
Earphones  may  be  attached  to  the 
machine  for  those  who  are  hard 
of  hearing. 
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This  Device  Enables  Blind  to  'Read' 
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jyiISS  ANNA  E.  CALDWELL  (left)  of  the  New  York   State   Commission  for  the   Blind   demonstrating 

,1       the  latest  development  for  aiding:  those  who  c  annot  see.     Miss  Mary  L.  Beck  is  listening-  to  the 

Talking:  Book"  by  which  the  blind  can  "read"  by  ear.     Mrs.  J.  Arnot  Rathbun,  who  was  unable  to  be 

present,  will  soon  appoint  a  committee  from  Service    Clubs   and   civic   organizations   who    will   make   it 

possible  for  many  of  Elrnira'sJiUi»*-*flrwijoy  this  new  invention. 
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Talking  Books 

For  City's  Blind 

During  the  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind,  December  3  to  15,  there 
will  be  on  exhibition  at  19  North 
Fourth  street,  the  talking  book  ma- 
chine for  the  blind.  About  four- 
teen or  fifteen  records  are  used  to 
present  an  average  sized  book  of 
fiction. 

phin  county  is  ten.  These  ma- 
chines have  been  purchased  by  the 
Auxiliary  to  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennnsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  The  associa- 
tion office,  as  308  North  Second 
street,  is  a  depository  for  the  books, 
and  they  are  distributed  from  this 
place  by  the  talking  book  commit- 
tee, whose  chairman  is  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Johnson,  former  supervisor  ~ol  the 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 


Blind  May  Now 
Hear  Machine 
'Read'   Books 

Now  It 


and  University  Lions  Clubs  of  Se- 
attle. The  machine  is  manufactured 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  is  on  the  principle  of  a 
combined  phonograph  and  radio.  It 
plays  records  of  books,  plays  and 
documents  and  the  blind  listen  in 
through  earphones. 

The  records,  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment, may  be  borrowed  from  the 
will  be  possible  for  blind  library.  A  number  of  blind  people 
in  Seattle  have  "talking  book  ma- 
chines" and  the  model  at  the  library 
will  be  available  for  demonstrations. 

R.    N.    Dickey,    T.    S.    Murphy   and 


people  visiting  the  Seattle  Public 
Library  to  relax  in  chairs  and  hear 
"Very  Good,  Jeeves,"  by  Wodehouse, 
or  "As  the  Earth  Turns,"  by  Carroll. 


Other  pieces  of  literature,   too,    suoh  Dr.    T.    M.    Bleakney    were    members 
as     Shakespeare's     plays,      patriotic  of    the    Lions'   committee  presenting 
documents   of   Washington   and   Lin-  the  machine, 
coin,   the  Bible,   and  poetry  by  John 
Masefield  likewise  can  be  enjoyed. 

The  new  convenience  was  made 
possible  today  by  the  gift  of  a  "talk- 
ing book  machine"  to  the  library 
bv  the  Central,  West  Seattle,  Ballard 


Local  BlindJ&^an  Enjoys  Life 
Giving  Active  Service  To  Others 

Mrs.  Allen  C.    McLean,  Sightless    Since  Five 
Years  Of  Age,  Is  Enthusiastic  Over  Educa- 
onal  Facilities  Now  Open  To  Blind 


Mrs. 


By  Staff  Photographer 
Allen  C.  McLean  Demonstrating  The  "Talking  Book" 


Although  blind  almost  from  birth, ' 
Mrs.  Allen  C.  Mci_ean  of  Gilman 
Street,  manages  to  find  a  full  life 
through  service  to  others,  as  well  as 
carrying  on  most  capably  the  normal 
routine  of  her  household.  For  years 
she  was  a  music  teacher,  taking  be- 
ginners in  both  voice  and  piano;  and 
today  she  delights  to  give  instruction 
to  her  acquaintances  in  the  more 
elaborate  intricacies  of  knitting.  She 
takes  pleasure  too,  in  knitting  articles 
for  a  wide  circle  of  friends;  and 
finds  time  to  be  interested  in  all 
measures  to  help  the  sightless. 

At  present,  she  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  demonstrations  of  the 
"Talking  Book."  assisting  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph B.  Kahili,  State  chairman  for 
the  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  En- 
dowed with  a  pleasing  soprano  voice, 
she  was  for  a  year  a  member  of  the 
Woman's  Choral  Society.  She  be- 
longs also  to  the  Spanish  War  Aux- 
iliary. 

Born  in  Windsor,  N.  S.,  April  8, 
1892,  Mrs.  McLean  entered  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Halifax  when  she 
was  five  years  old  in  the  kindergar- 
ten class  and  remained  until  18.  She 
received  a  literary  diploma  and  one 
in  music;  and  following  her  gradu- 
ation, took  a  post  graduate  course  in 
elocution.  Shortly  after  leaving  school, 
she  came  to  Portland  in  1915  with 
~Tr  mother,  Mrs.  G.  H.  King,  now  a 


resident  of  Wocdfords.  Two  years 
later  she  married;  and  with  her  hus- 
band, has  since  made  her  home  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  West  End. 

She  enjoys  housework  and  keeps 
her  small  apartment  immaculate, 
cleaning,  dusting,  washing  and  iron- 
ing and  even  baking.  In  emergency 
she  is  an  efficient  practical  nurse. 
Enjoying    the    company    of    children, 

she  took  a  little  girl  to  board  several 
years  ago.  keeping  her  through  the 
day  while  her  mother  was  at  work. 
In  some  way  the  child  contracted 
scarlet  fever;  and  her  mother,  re- 
maining at  home  to  care  for  her,  like- 
wise came  down  With  the  disease. 
Mrs.  McLean  took  charge  of  the  situ- 
ation and  for  five  weeks  nursed  her 
two  patients  until  both  were  so  far 
recovered  that  her  services  were  no 
longer  needed.  This  is  but  one  of 
several  nursing  experiences. 

Nor  are  intellectual  interests  for- 
gotten in  Mrs.  McLean's  busy  life. 
She  reads  much  In  Braille,  receiving 
the  large  volumes  from  out-of-state 
libraries  by  mail.  Among  those  hav- 
ing a  department  for  the  blind  are 
the  Library  of  .Congress,  and  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  New  York  and  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Since  the  mails  carry  publi- 
cations for  the  blind  free,  the  circula- 
tion of  these  libraries  extends  all 
over  the  Country,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  blind  of  the  cities 
where  they  are  located,  many  of 
whom  take  advantage  of  the  Braille 
:  reading  rooms   maintained   there. 

Braille  books  with  their  large  char- 
acters in  raised  dots,  are  necessarily 
bulky.  Dickens'  "Tale  of  Two  Cities.'' 
for  instance,  fills  six  or  seven  big  vol- 
umes; even  short  books  run  to  three 
or  four;  and  on  one  occasion  Mrs. 
McLean  read  a  book  with  nine  Braille 
volumes.  Periodical  publications  are 
necessarily  condensed  and  limited  in 
scope;  and  one  of  her  most  ardent 
hopes  is  that  phonographic  develop- 
ments will  be  perfected  in  the  future 
to  make  records  of  the  popular  mag- 
azines for  the  blind  feasible.  This 
would  also  mean  a  great  advantage  to 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight  late 
in  life  and  find  difficulty  in  acquiring 
I  Braille. 

In  discussing  the  educational  fac- 
ilities open  to  the  blind,  Mrs.  Mc- 
lean mentioned  the  excellent  educa- 
tion in  both  academic  and  Industrial 
branches  given  by  Perkins  Institute 
h  Boston,  where  the  State  of  Maine 
)ays  tuition  for  its  blind  children 
yho  may  wish  to  attend.  The  Insti- 
;ution  for  the  Blind  here  trains  its 
oupils  to  become  self-supporting  in  a 
irariety  of  suitable  industrial  occupa- 
tions. There  is  even  a  correspondence 
school  which  gives  free  courses  for 
the  blind  by  mail,  while  the  Red 
Cross  does  much  to  promote  their 
welfare  and  happiness.  It  is  Mrs. 
McLean's  belief  that  training  enables 
the  blind  to  work  in  many  lines  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  the  seeing; 
and  she  is  enthusiastic  over  every 
possibility  for  extending  their  normal 
contact  with  the  world  about  them. 
For  herself,  she  has  maintained  an 
eager  enjoyment  of  life  and  a  pleas- 
ure in  making  new  contacts,  which 
would  be  notable  in  anyone. 
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BLIND  MARTHA  E.  BARRY,  12,  OF  PARNASSUS,  LISTENING  TO  A  'TALKING  BOOK' 


Carnegie  Library  Offers 
'Talking  Books'  for  Blind 

F 


Plays,  Sonnets 
On  Discs 


i  o  t  i  n  n      ^rrinf  nrps  '  Pr*'f    Smoot  bill  which  pre 

M>    °*  )0,000  annually  for  adult  educa- 

tion   of    the    blind,    according    to 
Mrs.  Randall.   She  said: 

"These  discs  supplement  the 
12.000  Braille  volumes  and  the 
.1.000  Moon  volumes  for  the 
blind  at  Carnegie  Library.  They 
may  eventually  replace  finger 
reading:  when  text  books  are 
made  into  discs." 

The  "talking;  books"  are  mailed 
parcel  post  in  special  government 
packages,  free  of  postage,  to  blind 
applicants,  just  as  the  Braille  and 
Moon  books  are. 

Mrs.  Randall  said  the  Junioi 
League  of  Pittsburgh  has  bought 
50  of   the    talking  book  machine? 


can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Three  duplicate  sets  of  12 
"talking  books"  are  now  avail- 
able for  blind  folk  at  Carnegie 
Library. 

Fiction,  chapters  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, psalms,  historical  docu- 
ments and  Shakespeare  plays  are 
recorded  on  special  phonograph 
discs  for  use  on  the  new  talking 
book  machine  in  the   department    . 

for  the  blind  at  the  library  or  for  for  distribution  in  Allegheny  Coun- 
use     on    similar     instruments     at    ly    They  are  made  by  the  Ameri 
home.  cat 

As   many  as    16    discs   comprise. t  ~. 
one  book,  according  to  Mrs.  Alma 
Randall,   department   head.     She 
said: 

"Dunne    the   month   we    have 
had  the  machine  and  the  discs, 
we  have  loaned  them  to  18  per- 
sons.     Some   of    the    branch    li- 
braries borrow  them  and  invite 
the    blind    in    their    districts    to 
come  perhaps  one  night  a  week 
and   listen   to   them." 
The   "talking   books"    of   fiction 
consist  of    'Diary  of  a  Provincial 
Lady."  by  Delafield;   "Very  Good, 
Jeeves."  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse;  "As 
the  Earth  Turns."  by  Carroll,  and 
"Bird     of     Dawning,"     by     John 
Masefield. 

The  books  of  Matthew,  Mark. 
Luke  and  John  as  well  as  psalms 
are  available.  Also  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  Washington's 
and  Lincoln's  addresses.  On  the 
discs  are  included  "As  You  Like 
It."  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Hamlet"  and  Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets. 

The  discs  are  provided  by  the 
United  States  government.  They 
are    made    possible^  Hinnii'll     fTii 


PACKAGES  OF  'TALKING  BOOKS'  AT  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY 
Mrs.  Alma  Randall,  head  o  fthe  Department  of  the  Blind,  Car- 
negie  Library,   w  ith    a   number   of   the  "talking-   books"  being-   circu- 
lated  for   the   blind   by  the   Inited  States  Government.     These  are 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  pictures. 
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100  D.  C.  Blind  May  Get 
Talking   Books  From  Santa 


Santa  Claus  may  bring  one  of  those 
new  talking  books  to  100  of  Wash- 
ington's blind  men  and  women  this 
year. 

A  local  campaign  will  start  next 
week  to  raise  money  for  buying  the 
machines.  The  cost  is  $20  for  a  sim- 
ple portable  victrola  type  machine; 
$35  for  electric  radio- victrola,  direct 
current;  or  $39.50  combined  direct 
and   alternating   current. 

DIRECTS  CAMPAIGN 

Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  represent-! 
ing  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  E.  46th-st,  New  York  City. 
is  in  Washington  directing  the  cam- 
paign. She  has  just  come  from  Pitts- 
burg, where  the  Junior  League  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  simi- 
lar campaign. 

The     Library     of     Congress      will 
spend    $25,000     financing    the    pro- 
duction of   30   "books"   in   the   form 
of    victrola    records    to   be    used    on 
the     new    machines.       Sixteen     are 
already  recorded  and  in  circulation. 
The  organization  Mrs.  Clifford  rep- 
resents produces  the  records,  thru  the 
Victor  Phonograph  Co.    Authors  and 
publishers  make  no  royalty  or  copy- 
right charge. 


The  wax  master  record  is  pro- 
duced in  the  studio  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  for  the   Blind. 

Chief  reader  is  a  professional 
radio  announcer,  employed  by  one 
of  the  large  radio  chains.  Forty 
candidates  were  tried  before  one 
was  found  who  could  read  18  min- 
utes straight  without  stopping  to 
cough,  clear  his  throat  or  otherwise 
break  the  continuity  of  a  12-inch 
record. 

No  one  except  the  blind  can  buy 
the  machines  or  get  the  book  records, 
and  no  profit  is  made  on  the  ma- 
chines. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Dern,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  will  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  and  will 
launch  the  campaign  at  a  tea  at  her 
home  Tuesdav  afternoon. 


2  Book  Machines 
Bought  for  Blind 

Acquisition  of  two  more  taTkiny 
book  machines  for  the  blind  and 
plans  for  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  machine  were  announced 
today  following-  a  meeting-  of  the 
local  committee  of  the  Foundation 
of  the  Blind  at  Syracuse  public 
library. 

The  new  macnines  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Junior  Council  of  tho 
Red  Cross  an  dthc  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women.  They  will  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  blind  and  near-blind 
persons  at  once,  one  machine  at  the 
Lighthouse  and  the  other  for  use  j 
at  the   library. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Applebee,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  announced 
that  the  Women's  Alliance  of  May 
Memoril  Church  has  decided  to 
purchase  one  of  the  machines,  and 
a  machine  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  Christmas  sale  of  blind  goods 
now  being  conducted  at  126  E. 
Genesee  st. 

Persons  desiring  information  on 
the  talking  book  may  secure  it  from 
the  following'  designated  informa- 
tion bureaus'.  The  Lighthouse,  515 
Catherine  st.,  Mrs.  Mae  Huntington 
Crouse,  Junior  Red  Cross,  327  Mont- 
gomery st.  and  Milton  J.  Picou, 
president  of  the  Lions  Club,  at  the 
Syracuse    Journal-American. 
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2  Talking  Book  Machines 
Added  for  Use  of  City  Blind 

Announcement   of  Purchase   Is  Made   by 
Foundation  of  Blind  Committee 


Announcement  of  the  acquisition  of 
two  more  talking  book  machines  for 
the  blind,  plans  for  demonstrations 
of  these,  and  otherwise  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  machine,  were 
made  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
local  committee  of  the  American 
Foundation  of  the  Blind  at  Syracuse 
Library. 

The  new  machines  were  purchased 
by  the  Junior  Council  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  They  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  blind  and  near  blind  per- 
sons at  once. 

One  machine  is  already  In  opera- 
tion at  the  Lighthouse  and  another 
is  available  for  use  at  the  Library. 
The  third  and  fourth  machine  will  oe 
used  to  reach  as  many  persons  as  pos- 
sible who  need  them.  Dr.  John  A. 
Applebee,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, announced  that  the  Women's  Al- 
liance of  the  May  Memorial  Church 
had  decided  to  purchase  one. 

It   Is   planned   to   place   a   talking 


book  machine  on  exhibition  a/t  the 
Christmas  Sale  of  Blind  Goods  now 
being  conducted  at  126  East  Genesee 
Street,  with  demonstrations  at  stipu- 
lated periods.  The  sales,  in  charge 
of  the  Charity  League  this  week,  will 
be  taken  over  by  wives  of  members  of 
the  Lions  Club  next  week,  and  by 
the  Junior  Guild  members  the  week 
before  Christmas. 

Designation  of  information  bureaus 
for  this  work  have  been  made,  these 
being  The  Lighthouse,  515  Catherine 
Street,  Mrs.  Mae  Huntington  Crouse, 
Junior  Red  Cross,  327  Montgomery 
Street,  and  Milton  J.  Picou,  president 
of  the  Lions  Club,  whose  office  is  at 
the  Syracuse  Journal-American. 

Persons  desiring  information  on  the 
Talking  Book,  or  wishing  demonstra- 
tions, may  arrange  it  with  any  of  the 
three  named  information  bureaus. 

Demonstrations  of  the  machines 
were  made  to  several  social  and  church 
organizations  in  the  last  week,  and 
it  is  planned  to  extend  this  activity 
to  all  local  organizations.  | 
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MAKING  A  "TALKING  BOOK":  Dame  Sybil  Thorndike, 
English  actress  (seated)  makes  a  record  <»t  a  book  for  tho 
use  of  the  blind  al  the  studio  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  under  the  guidance  of  Mi*« 
Jane  Muhlfeld,  volunteer  worker  for  the  Foundation. 


PublicDemonstration 

For   Talking    Book 

Machine  Arranged 

Public  demonstrations  of  a  talking 
book  machine  will  be  made  at  126 
East  Genesee  Street,  where  the  Light- 
house is  conducting  a  Christmas  sale 
|  of  articles  made  by  the  blind,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  by  the  Syracuse 
committee  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.       <        — ^^^ 

The  Rev-Dr.  John  H.  Applebee,  chair- 
man ef"the  committee,  announced  at 
a  meeting  Thursday  afternoon  that 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  Council  and  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  have  pur- 
chased talking  book  machines,  and 
that  a  third  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Women's  Alliance  of  May  Memorial 
Church. 

One  machine  already  purchased  is 
in  operation  at  the  Lighthouse,  515 
Catherine  Street,  and  the  other  at  the 
Public  Library. 

The  Charity  League,  the  Lions  Club 
and  the  Lighthouse  Guild  are  spon- 
soring the  sale  of  goods  manufactured 
by  the  blind.  Information  about  the 
talking  book  machines  may  be  ob- 
tained at  these  institutions  and  from 
Mrs.  Mae  Huntington  Cross  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  327  Montgomery 
Street. 


\^ 


RECORDS  BOOK  FOR  BLIND— Dame  Sybil  Thomdike.  right,  fa- 
mous actress.  is  the  first  woman  ever  to  record  a  "talking  book"  foi 
the' blind  The  actress,  decorated  by  King  George  in  1931  foi  her 
contribution  to  the  theater,  is  seated,  jrith  Miss  Jane  Muhlfeld.  left, 
blind  auditory  expert  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  City 


Talking  Book  Machines 
Open  Literature  to  Blind 

Principles  of  Phonograph  and  Radio  Combined  in 
New  Device  in  Use  in  Syracuse 


A  month  Vg°  to  ask  a  bllnd  per" 
son,  "would  you  like  to  read  'As  You 
Like  if  this  afternoon?"  would  have 
been  sheer  cruelty,  for  even  with  the 
assistance  of  Braille  it  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Todav  the  question  can  be  asked 
in  good  faith.  And  if  the  answer 
is,  "yes."  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
the  proper  talking  book,  put  it  on  any  J 


one  of  the  four  talking  book  ma- 
chines in  Syracuse,  and  plug  it  >n  to 
the   nearest   electric   outlet. 

When  the  chapter  is  finished  the 
blind  person  may  take  it  off  the 
machine,  substitute  the  next  in  order 
and  continue.  Strictly,  the  olind 
person  does  not  read.  What  he  does 
do,  however,  is  listen  to  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  voice  of  a  trained  reader. 


If  there  are  hearing  persons  in  the 
room  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  dis- 
turb, he  substituted  individual  ear- 
phones for  the  loud  speaker,  and 
"reads"  without  affecting  those  about 
him. 

Phonograph  Principle 
Not  a  phonograph,  tho  in  part  like 
it;  «not  a  radio,  tho  it  serves  as  one 
when  desired,  the  talking  book  ma- 
chine makes  use  of  certain  principles 
of   each. 

On  it  is  placed  what  Is  roughly 
similar  to  a  phonograph  record.  That 
is  the  talking  book.  Examined  closely, 
it  will  be  seen  to  have  far  more 
minute  ridges  and  depressions  than 
characterize  the  ordinary  record, 
and  when  played,  it  revolves  but 
half  as  fast. 

The  records  are  not  suitable  or  j 
practicable  for  use  with  phonographs. 
About  15  of  them  are  necessary  to 
complete  an  average  full  length  novel. 
The  talking  books  are  "printed" 
free  by  the  Congressional  library  and 
are  distributed  in  New  Tork  state 
by  the  public  libraries  of  New  York 
city  and  Albany.  They  are  mailed,  on 
request,  postage  free,  but  must  be 
returned  after  they  have  been  "read" 
just  the  same  as  arty  book. 
Scope  Still  Limited 
As  yet,  the  topics  they  cover  are 
confined  mostly  to  such  as  chapters 
of  the  Bible,  a  few  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, selected  patriotic  papers,  and 
some  of  the  better  novels. 

The  machines,  made  to  sell  at  cost 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  are  available  only  to  charita- 
ble organizations,  the  blind,  and  the 
near  blind.  Equipped  with  earphones 
and  loudspeakers,  useful  as  radios 
or  as  phonographs  as  well  as  for 
their  main  purpose,  the  outfits  sell 
at  $37. 

According  to  Rev.  H.  Applebee, 
chairman  of  the  local  talking  book 
committee,  any  contributions  toward 
the  purchase  of  such  machines  may 
be  made  to  Mrs.  Mae  Huntington 
Cross  at  the  Red  Cross  office. 
Plan  Revolving  Fund 
The  money  will  be  used  to  form 
a  revolving  fund  which  will,  In  turn, 
be  utilized  to  purchase  machines  for 
cash  and  resell  them  to  the  blind  who 
wish  to  buy  them  on  the  Installment 
basis. 

So  far  machines  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the 
Women's  Alliance  of  May  Memorial 
church,  and  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  as  well  as  by  the  Lighthouse. 
A  fifth  is  on  order. 

A  demonstration  will  be  given  at 
1.30  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  In 
connection  with  a  Christmas  sale  be- 
ing run  by  the  Lighthouse  at 
East  Genesee  street. 
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A  Talking  Book  For  The  Blind 


Impossible  in  some  instances  for  blind  persons  to  read  by  touch,  a  new 
process  has  been  adopted  whereby  entire  books  are  recorded  on  phono- 
graph records.  Here  Dame  Sybil  Thorndyke,  famous  English  actress, 
is  recording  a  talking  book  for  the  blind  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  studios  in  New  York.  With  her  is  Miss  .lane  Mahlfeld  ; 
of  Scarsdale,  X.  V..  society  volunteer. 
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Talking  Book  for  Blind  Is  Shown 
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At  Upper Montclair  Woman's  Club 
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State  to  Aid  Blind 

With  Talking  Books 

Oenevans  interested  in  the  work 
for  tin  Blind  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  officiala  hope  to  place  1500 
"talking  books"  in  the  state  to  aid 
persons  who  have  lost  their  sight. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Miss  Anna  E.  Caldwell,  represent- 
ative of  the  New  oYrk  state  Com- 
mission recently. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Truslow  of  Ge- 
neva Is  a  member  of  the  New  Yo.k 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  recently  returned  from  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
New  York. 

Recently,  Miss  Hazel  Rogers,  a 
blind  teacher,  spoke  on  the  work 
of  the  blind  and  in  particula 
about  the  new  "talking  books" 
before  a  meering  of  the  Geneva 
Woman's  Club.  She  also  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  machine,  j 
which  Is  an  eleotric  phonograph  | 
which  will  play  one  ^scord  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 


The  talking  book  for  the  blind  was 
described  and  demonstrated  last 
night  at  a  meeting  to  interest 
people  in  giving  the  blind  of  the 
state  access  to  this  recently  perfected 
method.  The  meeting,  especially  for 
Essex  and  Passaic  counties,  was 
held  in  the  Woman's  Club  of  Up- 
per Montclair,  being  called  by  the 
Men's  and  Women's  Service  clubs 
through  the  Woman's  club  presi- 
dent, Mrs.   Charles  B.  Fernald. 

Mrs.  Charles  Young  of  the  Junior 
Two  Hundred  Club  presided.  Speak- 
ers were  R.  B.  Irwin,  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Goldschmidt  of  Upper  Montclair, 
secretary   of   the   State   Commission, 


and  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  executive 
of  the  commission. 

Mrs.  Goldschmidt  commended  Ir- 
win's work,  saying  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  arousing  interest 
which  made  possible  this  device  for 
the  blind.  The  cost  of  perfecting  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  production 
was  borne  by  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
and  individual  contributors. 

Mr.  Irwin  and  Miss  Hayes  spoke 
of  the  commission's  approval  of  the 
talking  book  and  anxiety  to  make 
copies  accessible  to  blind,  only  about 
25  per  cent  of  whom  can  read  by 
the  touch  system  and  make  use  of 
braille   books. 

The  home  teachers  for  the  blind 
are  ready  to  instruct  people  in  the 
use  of  the  talking  books,  Miss  Hayes 
said,  explaining  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  either  the  New  York  or 


Philadelphia  public  libraries.  As  in 
the  case  of  braille  books,  no  postage 
is  charged  on  the  talking  books. 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  was 
given  in  talking  book  form,  with  in- 
cidental music.  This  is  first  book 
record  made  with  music  included 
and  is  of  interest  because  the  cost 
of  its  production  was  borne  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Hibbard  Wheeler  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  who  gave  it  as  a  me- 
morial to  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
L.  V.  Hubbard  of  Upper  Montclair, 
who  was  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  from  1926 
to  1929,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
commissjjfl>afor  the  blind. 
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Talking  Books  to  Be 
Available  For  Blind 

.J^l  ^t€rested  in  the  work  for 
the  bli*d  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
official*  hope  to  place  1500  "talking 
booKs"  In  the  state  to  aid    persons 
who  have  lost  their  sight.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Miss  Anna 
E.  Caldwell,  representative  of     the 
New  York  State  Commission  recent- 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Truslow  of  Ge- 
neva is  a  member  of  the  New    York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
recently  returned  from  a  meeting  of 
the  Commission  in  New  York. 
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Washington   Herald   Stuff   Phnlo 


I  ALKIlvG  BOOK — A  sightless  invalid  at  Providence  Hospital 
"reads"  through  the  talking  book,  radio-phographie  instrument,  purchased 
with  funds  given  Craft  Shop  for  the  Blind  by  Herald  Globe  Trotter's  audience. 
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From  the  Dark  Conies 
This  CaH  For  Help 

Will  Asks  You  Not  to  Forget  the  Blind  at  This 
Time  of  Cheer  and  Good  Will 


By  WILL  ROGERS 


Well  all  I  know  is  just  what  I 
read  in  the  papers,  or  what  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  get  in  the 
mail.  Well  this  week  we  are  doubly 
fortunate,  for  I  dont  believe  I  am 
betraying  any  breach  of  etiquette 
when  I  reprint  a  letter  that  I  just 
received  from*  the  worlds  most  re- 
markable wom- 
an, Miss  Helen 
Keller.  We  often 
exchange  some 
word. 

"Dear  Will: 
Here  I  come.  This 
time  all  I  want  is 
the  loan  of  your 
voice.  The  Amer- 
ican Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has 
produced  and  perfected  what  is 
called  the  talking-book.  These 
books  are  reproduced  on  a  machine 
which  is  a  combination  radio  and 
phonograph.  A  book  of  about 
ninty  thousand  words  can  be  re 
corded  on  a  dozen  discs,  thus  bring- 
ing to  the  blind  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  reading  by  ear  any 
time  they  choose.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  use  the  tedious  method  of 
finger  reading  or  wait  upon  the 
convenience  of  others  to  read 
aloud  to  them.  In  addition  to  the 
talking  book  they  will  have  a  radio. 
•    •    * 

"These  machines  are  sold  to  the 
sightless  at  actual  cost.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  having  a  num- 
ber of  records  made  which  it  will 
loan  through  its  various  branch 
libraries  for  the  blind,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  vast  majority  of  the 
blind  cant  afford  the  machines. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Company  has  on 
Xmas  afternoon  each  year  made 
an  appeal  for  funds  to  purchase 
radios  for  the  blind  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand radios  have  been  furnished. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  similar 
appeal  in  this  Country  around 
Xmas  time  be  made  and  might  se- 
cure equally  as  good  results  for 
talking-book  machines. 


J  "The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company  has  been  approached  in 
thi3  matter,  and  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate and  give  us  time  over  their 
system.  My  job  is  to  get  some 
radio  personalities  to  make  the  ap- 
peal. Rest  assured  that  no  prece- 
dent will  be  established  in  regard 
to  doing  something  outside  your 
contractual  radio  obligations,  since 
the  blind  are  recognized  as  a  class 
apart  from  all  other  handicapped 
groups.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
humanity  that  no  one  would  be- 
grudge the  blind  a  special  service, 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  from 
the  Doctors  Hospital  where  I  am 
staying  near  my  dear  teacher,  who 
is  ill.  She  who  has  for  almost  fifty 
years  been  my  eyes  and  ears  is 
now  quite  in  the  dark  herself,  but 
her  physician  is  hopeful  of  being 
able  to  give  her  back  a  little  sight. 

"I  am  making  a  similar  request 

to  Edwin  C.  Hill,  Alexander  Woll- 

cott,  and  yourself.    Day  and  time 

will    be    arranged    if    my    three 

friends,   or   even   one,   will   grant 

,  the   request.     With   good   wishes, 

I  yours  sincerely,  Helen  Keller." 

*     •     * 

Now  aint  that  a  wonderful  let- 
ter, and  what  a  wonderful  thing 
that  is  for  the  blind,  and  in  a 
telegram  I  just  today  received,  the 
date  has  been  set  for  January  16th, 
nine  thirty  to  ten  (I  imagine  she 
means  Eastern  Time)  and  John 
McCormack  is  to  sing.  I  have  such 
fine  and  broad  minded  sponsors 
in  my  radio  work  that  I  don't  even 
ask  them  permission  in  a  case  like 
this.  They  wouldent  even  ex- 
pect it. 

Now  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
to  get  this  letter  to  you  before 
Xmas  (in  most  places  it  will  be 
printed  on  the  Sunday  before 
Xmas,  so  that  will  still  give  you 
a  day  to  act).  Your  radio  stores 
will  know  about  it.  The  most  I 
know  of  it  is  from  this  letter,  and 
its  called  a  "Talking  Book,"  a 
combination  radio  and  phono- 
graph. So  you  still  have  time  to 
do  a  good  deed,  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  I  know  of. 


Isnt  that  an  odd  thing  about  that 
marvelous  teacher  of  hers  being 
sightless?  She  is  a  remarkable 
woman;  the  combination  of  those 
two  women,  the  tedious  work,  and 
devotion  on  both  sides,  I  doubt  if 
its  parallel  is  in  history. 

If  any  of  you  younger  folks  or 
kids  are  not  familiar  with  the  case 
of  this  wonderful  woman,  Helen 
Keller,  and  her  remarkable  teacher, 
make  your  folks  tell  you  about  her, 
make  your  teacher  give  you  a 
whole  class  hour's  lecture  on  her, 
get  one  of  her  own  books  "The 
Story  of  My  Life"  that  describes 
her  almost  miracle  life.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  legends  of  our  country. 

People  by  the  million  are  out  of 
work,  and  millions  of  more  are  out 
of  things  they  are  used  to,  but 
when  you  think,  you  can  still  see, 
you  can  hear,  you  can  talk.  Yet 
this  wonderful  letter  was  written 
by  someone  who  was  denied  all 
these,  and  yet  she  was  trying  to 
use  her  talents  to  help  ones  whom 
she  felt  were  more  fortunate  than 
her.  Remember  get  the  radio  for 
Xmas  for  some  blind  one,  and  then 
tune  in  on  her  programme  on  Jan- 
uary sixteenth.  Thank  you. 
.:._!_.- ^  «cpwrf«hfcM«o,  -•    .  .*.-.. 
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'Taking  Book'  Opens  N  ew  Vistas  For  The  Blind 


EDWARD  MORRIS  DRUMM,  19,  of  738  Lou- 
isiana avenue,  graduate  of  the  blind  classes  of 
the  Dibert  school,  is  listening  to  the  "talking 
book,"  new  phonographic  machine  which  re- 
produces books,  poems,  plays,  etc.,  especially 


—Photo  by  Staff  Photographer. 

prepared  for  the  blind.  Watching  him  are 
MISS  ANITA  McGINITY,  in  charge  of  the 
blind  department  of  the  Public  library,  and 
MISS  MILDRED  M.  GUTHRIE,  her  assistant. 


William  H.  McCarthy,  state  director 
of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  is  most 
enthusiastic  about  a  new  "talking 
book"  which  is  considered  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  blind  since  the  invention  of 
the  Braille  reading  type.  The  book  is 
a  specially  built  phonograph  which 
contains  records  of  chapters  from 
famous  books.  The  records  play  for 
about  20  minutes  on  each  side  and  by 
mf-ans  of  such  apparatus,  a  person 
afflicted  with  blindness  may  enjoy  the 
treat  of  having  stories  read  by  trained 
readers  at  will. 
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Blind  People  To 
Hear  New  Novel 


Blind  people  of  Lawrence  county 
will  be  given  a  new  offering  in  fic- 
tion at  the  New  Castle  free  public 
library  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
1:30    oclock. 

They  will  assemble  to  hear  on  the 
I  new  "talking  book"  machine  an  in- 
stallment of  the  novel  "The  Diary 
of  a  Provincial  Lady."  This  novel 
is  chosen  because  it  has  been  very 
popular  among  the  local  library 
readers. 

Miss  Alice  Sterling,  librarian  said 
today  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  New  Castle  Traction 
Company  to  allow  each  blind  per- 
son and  his  or  her  guide  to  ride  on 
a  trolley  car  to  and  from  the  li- 
brary for  one  fare. 


■  fan*  ~&_j  3-33.. . 
Benefit  Party. 
Twenty-four  tables  of  bridge  will 
bo  id  play  Thursday  afternoon  at  the 
homfe  dt  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Bennett,  106 
Lorraine  avenue,  to  raise  funds  to 
provide  "talking  books"  for  blind 
students.  A  demonstration  of  the 
"book"  will  be  given  by  Robert  Irwin 
of  36  Elston  road,  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  whose  efforts  have 
made  the  book  possible.  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett's son,  Philip  Bennett,  a  student 
at  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  has 
made  use  of  the  "talking  book" 
through  the  public  library  at  Cleve- 
land. 
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BlilND  RECEIVE 

'TALKING  BOOK' 

Iking  book,"  a  combined  ra- 
in and  phonograph  machine  with 
sebrda  'which  enable  the  blind  to 
lixtttl  to  readings  from  literature,  has 
been  purchased  and  given  to  The 
Lighthouse  by  the  Optimist,  club  of 
Syracuse.       , 

A  dpmonntaUuui  of  the  machine 
was  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  club 
yesterday.  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Apple- 
bee,  who  Is  active  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  Syracuse,  was  speaker. 
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Talking  Book 

To  Ease  Cares 

Of  Sightless 

Optimists  Chib  Sponsors 

Gift  to  Inmates  at 

Lighthouse 


U.  &  Makes  Records 

Classics    of    Music    and 

Literature  on  Radio- 

Phonograph 


Through  the  Instrumentality  of 
the  Optimists  Club,  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  blindness,  the  Inability  to  read 
and  through  reading  to  forget,  will 
be  lightened  for  workers  and  students 
at  the  Lighthouse  —  the  Syracuse 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
505  Catherine  Street,  It  was  an- 
nounced Thursday. 

The  club  has  purchased  and  will 
present  to  the  association  a  combina- 
tion radio  and  phonograph  known  as 
the  talking  book. 

The  machine  reproduces  from  rec- 
ords made  by  the  Federal  government 
high  type  novels,  plays,  and  classics 
In  literature  in  a  tone  of  voice  iden- 
tical with  a  person  reading  aloud  to 
a  roomful  of  people. 
"  The  machine  was  ordered  on  Wednes- 
day by  Elmer  Beesley,  president  of 
the  club,  following  a  demonstration 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  John  Appleby, 
head  of  the  Syracuse  Talking  Book 
Committee,  and.  carried  out  by  Miss 
Thelma  Ulrey,  a  regular  blind  worker 
at  the  Lighthouse. 

Records  for  the  machine  are  made 
in  Washington  and  changed  regu- 
larly en  a  rental  basis  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  records  are  made  from 
the  latest  best  sellers,  literary  works, 
classics,  history,  and  famous  plays, 
purposely  tran6mlssloned  on  the  new 
machine  for  the  blind. 

It  is  expected  that  the  machine 
will  arrive  in  Syracuse  within  10  days 
when  the  Optimists  Club  will  arrange 
for  demonstrations  in  the  hope  that 
other  clubs  will  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  work  and  purchase  other 
machines. 
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Syracuse  Blind 
to  Hear  Talking 
Book  at  Library 


The  talking  book  machine  will  per- 
form in  a  dual  role,  Wednesday  night 
at  the  public  library,  when  all  the 
able-bodied  blind  of  Syracuse  gather 
there.  Early  In  the  evening  it  will  be 
used  with  the  talking  books,  records 
ol  readings  and  of  musical  perform- 
ances. 

Later  It  will  be  transformed  into  a 
radio  over  which  the  blind  will  hear 
Will  Rogers,  John  McCormack,  a  fa- 
mous American  tenor,  and  other  radio 
stars  in  a  program  in  behalf  of  a 
national  movement  to  make  the  talk- 
ing book  machines  available  to  all 
who  need  them. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Applebee,  chairman 
of  the  local  committee  which  is  fos- 
tering the  use  of  the  machines  here, 
has  arranged  with  the  charity  league 
for  transportation  of  the  blind  to  the 
library.  For  many,  it  will  be  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  talking  book 
machine,  but  it  is  planned  to  have 
such  gatherings  frequently  so  that 
all  may  be  familiarized  with  the  ap- 
paratus. 


To  be  blind  and  a  book  lover 
is  tragedyriffl!Pe"cL* 

But,  if  books  were  to  speak  in 
the  voice  of  an  artist,  then  that 
tragedy  is  no  more. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the 
"talking  book,"  which  is  to  be 
demonstrated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  next  Thursday  at 
2  p.  m. 
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D  BLIND  PROJECT 


Rogers  and  McCormack  Get  Behind 
Singing-  Book  Drive 

Will  Rogers  and  John  McCormack 
will  join  in  a  national  broadcast  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  9:30  to  create 
interest  in  the  "Talking  Book,"  a 
new  invention  for  the  blind. 

The  "Talking  Book"  machine  is 
a  combination  5-tube  radio  and  spe- 
cial phonograph  which  reproduces 
records  that  will  play  for  more  than 
a  half-hour.  A  book  of  80,000  words 
can  be  reproduced  from  a  dozen 
discs. 

Congress  has  appropriated  funds, 
to  be  expended  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  for  making  these  Talking 
Book  records,  and  they  may  now  be 
borrowed  free  through  libraries  for 
the  blind,  exactly  as  the  Braille,  or 
raised  type  books,  are  borrowed. 

The  Talking  Book  machines  are 
being  manufactured  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
sold  at  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 
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"TALKING  BOOK"  FOR 
BLIND  IS  ANNOUNCED 


THROUGH  FOUNDATION 


;ie  of  the  greatest  boons 
d  since  the  introduc- ' 
:tion  of  raised  typo,  "the  talking 
book"  is  announced  in  statem 
sent  out  by  the  American  Founda-I 
tion  for  the  Blind.  By  means  of 
this  invention  a  book  of  80.000 
words  can  be  recorded  on  a  dozen 
discs.  The  "talking  book"  machine1 
is  a  combination  five-tube  radio 
and  specially  improved  photograph 
to  reproduce  these  records,  each  of 
which  plays  more  than  one-half 
hour.  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  to  dp.  expended  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  making  the 
talking  book  records  and  they  may 
now  be  borrowed  free  by  the  blind 
through  libraries  for  the  blind  ex- 
actly as  the  braille  or  raised  type 
books  are  borrowed.  A  campaign 
is  being  formed  by  the  foundation 
to  raise  funds  to  place  10.000  talk- 
ing book  machines  in  the  hands 
of  worthy  blind  persons.  The  ma- 
chines, made  by  the  foundation, 
are  fold  at  cost.  The  invention  i. 
to  tie  explained  to  radio  listeners 
Wednesday  on  a  broadcast  featur- 
ing Will  Rogers  and  John  Mc- 
Cormack over  KOMO  t  6:30  i 
o"clock.  ^ 
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Talking  Books 
\\  For  the  Blind 


In  behalf  of  the  blind  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  presidents  of  the  Junior 
Women's  Clubs  of  New  Jersey  from 
six  districts,  met  Saturday  after- 
noon. Mis.  Stephen  Francisco  of  Lit- 
tle Falls,  as  state  chairman  of  the 
Junior  Clubs,  presided.  Upon  their 
invitation,  Dr.  J.  Stewart  Nagle  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  of  New  York,  demonstrated 
the  Talking  Book  machine.  It  is 
this  machine  which  reads  aloud 
to  the  blind  the  Talking  Books  now 
in  free  circulation  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  any  adult  blind  in  the 
United    States. 

Aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  needy 
among  the  2,600  blind  people  in  thih 
state  cannot  benefit  by  this  Federal 
free  circulation  of  Talking  Books 
unless  funds  provide  them  with  the 
use  of  reading  machines,  the  HO 
Junior  Clubs  of  New  Jersey  have 
pledged  themselves  to  raise  not  less 
than  $10,000  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  completion  of  their  fund  it 
is  expected  to  get  these  machines  as 
rapidly  as  possible  into  the  hands 
of  the  blind.  Their  action  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  tht  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  The  campaign  is 
in  co-operation  with  the  New  Jer- 
sey Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Margaret  Wimmer  of  Arling- 
ton, and  Miss  Marion  Mills  of  West- 
field,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Nagle,  are 
ing  each  local  club  in  110  cities 
and  towns  In  this  state  to  explain 
the  need  for  reading  machines.  Miss 
Wimmei  is  chairman  of  the  State 
Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  Junior 
Clubs  and  Miss  Mills  serves  as  the 
state  chairman  of  public  welfare. 

Sponsored  and  developed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
through  philanthropic  funds,  both 
the  Talking  Book  and  the  reading 
machine  have  been  safe-guarded  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  blind,  now 
and  in  the  future. 

Any  blind  adult  in  New  Jersey 
may  obtain  Talking  Books  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Department  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Public  Library.  Postage 
is  free  to  and  from  readers  through 
a  recent  Act  of  Congress.  Publica- 
tion and  circulation  of  Talking 
Books  is  through  a  Federal  appro- 
priation for  books  for  the  blind^*.*^ 
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fo  read  a  Talking  Book  aloud,  how- 
equlres  its  reproducer  or  read- 
achine.    Without   this    machin-, 
Iking  Book  is  silent  and  useless. 
Since   the     Federal     appropriation  is 
limited  to  the  publication    and     free 
circulation  of  books  for  the  blind,  th^  j 
needy  among   the  blind   of   New   Jer-  ' 
pe    depending    upon   others    for 
the  reading  machine. 

Miss  .Margaret  Wimmer,  of  Arling- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  Miss  Marion 
Mills  of  Westfield,  Now  Jersey,  are 
visiting  each  local  club  in  110  local- 
to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
present  effort.  Miss  Wimmer  is  chair- 
man of  the  State  Work  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Junior  Clubs  and  Miss  .Mills  is 
Stale  Chairman  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare for  the  Olubs.  Already,  many  lo- 
cal events  are  being  planned  to  help 
raise  the  required  funds.  A  Talking 
Book  Benefit  Card  Party  was  held 
last  ^Thursday  (January  10th)  by  Mrs. 
c.  Bennett  of  Upper  MDontclair  New 
Jersey.  On  thai  same  day  a  meeting 
was  held  in   Red   Bank,  New  Jersey. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  also  of  Montclair, 
executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  ami  him- 
self blind,  is  said  to  be  more  re- 
sponsible, than  any  other  one  man  for 
the  perfection  of  the  Talking  Book 
for  his  fellow  blind. 

Dr.  J.  Stewart  Nagle  of  New  York 
has  been  loaned  to  the  Junior  Wo- 
men's Clubs  le  erican  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  to  aid  them  in 
their  present   efforts. 

The   Talki  ik     and    its    r 

ducer,  the  T 

been  sponsored  and  deveioi 
American    Foundation   for    the  .Blind., 
through   philanthropic   grants.  Due   to 
its  siihsii;  d  both  devices  are 

commercialism    01 
profit,   for   the   exclusive     use     of  the, 
blind,  now  and   in  the  future.  ^ 


Broadcast  For  Blind. 

Will  Rogers  will  broadcast  in  the 
interest  of  the  talking  book  for  the 
blind  on  the  John  McCormack  pro- 
gram over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  network  at  9:30  o'clock  E. 
S.  T.  Wednesday-night.  Mr.  Rogers'  j 
talk  will  inaugurate  the  efforts  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Foundation  ! 
of  the  Blind  to  place  10,000  copies 
of  the  books  into  the  hands  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 


BookUitoJteBlind. 


nPIIF  WMIRLCAN  Foundation  for 
*  the-Blind  has  succeeded  in 
veloping  a  device  for  the  use  of 
blind  people  that  will  bring  great 
er  happiness  to  their  lives.  The 
new  machine  is  known  as  the 
"Talking  Book."  It  is  simply  a 
combination  radio  and  phonograph 
equipped  to  play  long  records.  The 
"Talking  Book"  records  will  play 
for  half 'an  hour  each.  An  avi 
length  book  can  be  reproduced 
from  12  records. 

The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  appropriated  funds,  to 
be  expended' by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  for  making  these  Talk- 
ing Book  records,  and  they  may 
now  be  borrowed  free  by  the  blind 
through  libraries  for  the  blind, 
exactly  as  the  Braille,  or  raised 
type  books,  are  borrowed. 

But  these  "Talking  Book"  rec- 
ords are  absolutely  useless  unless 
blind  people  have  machines  on 
which  to  reproduce  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  growth  of  "Talking 
Book"  libraries  is  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  number  of  machines  in 
the  hands  of  blind  people.  Mani- 
festly, the  federal  government 
not  continue  to  build  up  these  li- 
braries unless  blind  people  have 
machines  on  which  to  reproduce 
the  "Talking  Books." 

As  no  one  profits  on  mate 
sold  to  the  blind,  these  machines 
are  being  manufactured  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  sold  at  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
ture—$45.00. 

Because  most  blind  people  are 
too  poor  to  purchase  these  ma- 
chines, a  national  committee  has 
been  formed  to  raise  funds  with 
which  to  place  10,000  "Talking 
Bool:"  machines  in  the  hands  of 
worthy  blind  persons. 


"TALKING  BOOKS"  FOR  THE  I 
BLIND 
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""pHE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
*  is  building  10,000  "talking  book"  ma- 
chines for  distribution1  among"  worthy  blind 
residents  of  the  nation  who  are  unable  to 
purchase  them. 

The  talking  book  machine  is  a  combina-  \ 
tion   five-tube   radio   and   special   improved  ' 
phonograph  which  reproduces  long-playing 
records.     A   book   of   80,000   words   can   be 
reproduced  from  a  dozen  discs  that  will  play 
for  half  an  hour  each. 

The  new  invention  has  opened  a  new  door 
to  literature  for  the  blind,  only  25  per  cent 
of  whom  can  read  in  the  Braille  system. 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds,  to  be 
expended  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  for 
making  talking  book  records  that  can  be 
borrowed  free  by  blind  persons  with  facili- 
ties to  use  them. 

In  order  that  the  machines  for  their  use 
may  be  put  in  more  homes  of  the  blind,  the 
National  Talking  Book  Committee  has  been 
organized.  Will  Rogers  and  John  Mc- 
Cormack will  be  heard  in  a  national  broad- 
cast tpmorrow  night  at  9:30  o'clock  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  millions  of  radio  listen- 
ers about  the  use  of  the  machine  and  the 
plan  for  making  it  available  to  more  blind 
persons. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  producing  the  talking  book  machines  at 
cost  at  a  price  of  $45,  and  when  the  original 
10,000  have  been  placed  hopes  to  keep  on 
until  each  of  the  120,000  blind  persons  in 
the  country  is  provided  with  one. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National   Talk- 
ing  Book   Committee  is   at  125   East  46th 
Street,  New  York,  where  contributions  may 
,  be  sent  or  inquiries  for  further  information 
!  directed.    A  national  campaign  of  this  type, 
j  which  contemplates  bringing  new  light  and 
I  interests  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons   deprived    of    their    sight    should    have 
the     necessary     appeal     to     guarantee     its 
success. 
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jTenor,  Humorist  to  Aid  Blind 


GORDON  LATHROP,  California  representative  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  his  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  MILLIE,  and  "The  Talk- 
ing Book,"  which  will  be  introduced  tomorrow  night  over  NBC  net- 
work. The  "book"  which  is  a  specially  adapted  combination  of  radio 
and  phonograph  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  blind,  by  means  of  re- 
cordings, the  cultural  and  esthetic  pleasures  of  good  literature,  now 
denied  them.  —Citizen-News    photo. 

(See    article    in    adjoining    column)  VJff~ 
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On  the  table  is  "The  Talking 
Book"  a  combination  radio  and 
phonograph,  adapted  by  expert  ra- 
dio and  phonograph  technicians 
working  with  the  Foundation  to 
perfect  a  machine  particularly  de- 
signed to  reproduce  the  speaking 
voice. 


The  phonograph  has  thin  long- 
playing  records  so  that  each  disc 
plays  about  18  minutes  and  has 
I  about  5000  words  on  each  side.  Turn 
on  the  record  and  we  hear  th« 
speaking  voice  of  a  fine  reader, 
modulated  at  will  to  read  faat  or 
slowly,  in  a  high  or  low  ton*  the 
story  carried  on  the  record. 


Former  Newspaperman, 

Now  Blind,  Gives  Details 

Of  Big  Project 

By  PATRICIA  KLLLORAN 

When  the  popular  John  McCor- 
mack  radio  hour  is  broadcast  over 
NBC  network  at  6:30  p.  m,  tomor- 
row, it  will  mean  more  than  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  golden  voiced 
Irish  tenor  and  Will  Rogers,  who 
is  also  featured  on  the  program.  It 
will  mark,  too,  the  inaugural  of  a 
national  project  which  promises 
the  blind  a  bright  way  out  of  a 
world  of  darkness. 

For  the  entire  program  will  be 
dedicated  to  "The  Talking  Book  for 
the  Blind"  andtg^an  annpaT  IA  Will— 
aiUbc«p4i!  lHcJ!"  iduulo  and  organi- 
zations to  help  make  these  books 
available  to  the  more  than  114,000 
blind  in   America. 

"What  is,  and  why,  this  'Talking 
Book'?"  the  layman  asks.  Let  us 
hear  the  answer  from  Gordon  Lath- 
rop,  California  representative  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
who  is  blind  himself  and  hence 
realizes  more  than  we  who  see  what 
this  instrument  will  mean  to  other 
blind  folk. 

In  Book  Shop 

We  find  him  in  the  cheery  back 
sitting  room  of  The  Open  Book 
Shop  which  he  and  his  wife  con- 
duct at  8834  Sunset  Blvd.,  surround- 
ed by  almost  all  that  a  blind  man 
can  acquire  to  function  to  a  degree 
as  he  did  when,  and  if,  he  had  his 
eyesight. 

Before  him  is  his  typewriter 
which  to  him,  a  former  successful 
newspaper  man,  is  indispensable.  At 
his  feet  lies  "Millie"  his  "Seeing 
Eye"  dog,  assigned  to  him  four 
years  ago  by  the  Foundation  as  his 
guide  and  companion,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  for  the  publicity 
he  was  giving  this  cause.  At  his 
side  is  Theodosia  (he  calls  her 
"Ted"),  once  in  his  seeing  days  his 
boyhood  sweetheart,  now  his  devot- 
ed wife  "the  greatest  light  of  all 
against  this  darkness." 
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Big  Need  Filled 

"Such  an  instrument  fills  a  tre- 
mendous need,  particularly  with 
those  blind  who  do  not  read  Braille, 
comprising-  three  quarters,  or  more 
than  80,000,  of  all  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,"  Mr.  Lathrop  pointed 
out. 

"Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  thousands  of 
these  discs  have  been  made  and  are 
available  without  cost  to  blind  per- 
sons. Ready  for  distribution  are 
seven  representative  novels,  four 
gospels  of  the  Bible,  three  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  a  number 
of  state  papers,  Including  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, with  other  'Talking  Books'  In 
the  process  of  making." 

The  object  of  tomorrow  night's 
broadcast  and  of  Intensive  work  be- 
ing done  by  representatives  of  the 
Foundation  among  clubs,  individ- 
uals and  civic  and  religious  organ- 
izations is  the  donation  of  funds  for 
placing  'The  Talking  Book'  in  the 
homes  and  institutions  where  the 
blind  dwell,  that  thus  may  be 
brought  to  them  the  long-closed 
world  of  literature." 

Mr.  Lathrop  has  invited  Will 
Rogers  to  hear  "The  Talking  Book" 
itself  explain  its  own  mission.  He 
is  also  speaking  and  giving  demon- 
strations of  this  machine  before 
civic  organizations.  -~ 
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ILL  ROGERS  is  scheduled  to 
go  on  the  air  from  the  sun 
room  of  the  Washington 
tonight,  somewhere  between 
d  10  p.  m..  WMAL.  Accord- 
to  reports  he  will  tell  you 
about  the  "Talking  Book,"  a  new 
boon  for  the""D7mcJ.  Th>»  books  are 
long-playing  records  by  which  an 
80,000-word  book  can  be  reproduced 
in  a  dozen  of  them.  Funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  through  the 
Library  of  Congress  will  carry  out 
the  idea.  Books  will  be  borrowed 
from  libraries,  like  Braille.  Ma- 
chines are  being  manufactured  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  records  and 
will  retail  at  $45.  In  addition  a 
committee  has  been  formed  to  place 
10,000  of  these  machines  in  the 
hands  of  people  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase them. 


The  Talking  Book 
For  The  Blind 
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ThrS,  evening  Will  Rogers  will  join 
John  McCormack  in  a  national  braad- 
cast  at  9:30  EST,  7:30  local  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  the  country 
about  the  "Talking  Book,"  an  inven- 
tion recently  perfected  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  no 
doubt  the  greatest  boon  for  the  blind 
since  the  introduction  of  raised  type. 

There  are  approximately  120  000 
blind  in  the  United  States — about  one 
in  a  thousand  of  the  population.  Only 
a  quarter  of  these  can  read  books  in 
raised  type.  To  open  to  the  blind  a 
new  door  to  literature,  the  "Talking 
Book"  has  been  perfected  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  "Talking  Book"  machine  is  a 
combination  5-tube  radio  and  special 
improved  phonograph  which  repro- 
duces long-playing  records.  Each 
"Talking  Book"  record  will  play  for 
more  than  a  half-hour,  and  a  book  of 
80,000  words  can  be  reproduced  from 
a  dozen  discs. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States 
has  appropriated  funds,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  for  mak- 
ing these  Talking  Book  records,  and 
thay  may  now  be  borrowed  free  by  the 
blind  through  libraries  for  the  blind, 
exactly  as  the  Braille,  or  raised  type 
books,  are  borrowed. 

But  these  "Talking  Book"  records 
are  useless  unless  blind  people  have 
machines  on  which  to  reproduce  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  "Talk- 
ing Book"  libraries  is  directly  depen- 
dent on  the  number  of  machines  in  the 
hands  of  blind  people.  Manifestly,  the 
federal  government  cannot  continue  to 
build  up  these  libraries  unless  blind 
people  have  machines  on  which  to  re- 
produce the  "Talking  Books." 

As  no  one  profits  on  materials  sold 
to  the  blind,  these  machines  are  being 
manufactured  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  sold  at  actual 
cost  of  manufacture — $45.00. 

Because  most  blind  people  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  these  machines,  a  na- 
tional committee  has  been  formed  "to 
raise  funds  with  which  to  place  10,000 
"Talking  Book"  machines  in  the  hands 
of  worthy  blind  persons.  Important 
radio  broadcasts  will  be  held  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  this  effort. 

The  National  Talking  Book  Commit- 
tee, 125  East  46th  Street,  New  York 
City,  will  be  glad  to  receive  contribu- 
tions of  any  amount  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  machines  for  needy  blind,  or 
to  fill  orders  for  "Talking  Book"  ma- 
chines for  delivery  to  blind  persons. 


The  "Talking  Book"  Machine 

THfcKE  ARE  approximately  120,000 
blind 'in  the  United  States — about  one  in 
a  thousand  of  the  population. 

Only  a  quarter  of  these  can  read  books 
in  raised  type — known  as  "Braille".  So, 
to  open  to  the  blind  a.  new  door  to  litera- 
ture, the  "Talking  Book"  has  been  per- 
fected by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  The  "Talking  Book"  machine 
is  a  combination  5-tube  radio  and  special 
improved  phonograph  which  reproduces 
long-playing  records.  Each  "Talking 
Book"  record  will  play  for  more  than 
a  half-hour,  and  a  book  of  80.000  words 
can  be  reproduced  from  a  dozen  discs. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
appropriated  funds,  to  be  expended  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  for  making  these 
Talking  Book  records,  and  they  may  now 
be  borrowed  free  by  the  blind  through  li- 
braries for  the  Blind,  exactly  as  the 
Braille,  or  raised  type  books,  are  borrowed. 

But  these  "Talking  Book"  records  are 
absolutely  useless  unless  blind  people  have 
machines  on  which  to  reproduce  them.  At 
(he  same  time,  the  growth  of  "Talking 
Book"  libraries  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  number  of  machines  in  the  hands  of 
blind  people.  Manifestly,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  build  up  these 
libraries  unless  blind  people  have  machines 
on  which  to  reproduce  the  "Talking 
Books." 

As  no  one  profits  on  materials  sold  to 
the  blind,  these  machines  are  being  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  sold  at  actual  cost  of  manu- 
facture^— $45. 

Because  most  blind  people  are  too  poor 
to  purchase  these  machines,  a  National 
Committee  has  been  formed  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  place  10,000  "Talking 
Book"  machines  in  the  hands  of  worthy 
blind  persons.  Important  radio  broad- 
casts, such  as  the  one  held  this  evening 
in  which  Will  Rogers  and  John  McCor- 
mack will  participate,  will  be  arranged 
from  time  to  time  by  the  National  Talk- 
ing Book  CommitteeJ_125  East  46th  Street, 
IWanhat 
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Rogers  To  Speak  On  Behalf 
Of  'Talking  Books'  For  Blind 


In"!ktPWinterests  of  wider  use  and 
more}  pfi\>lic  support  for  the  "talk- 
>ok"  service  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  city  and  county  library, 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Linn,  librarian  is  urging 
the  public  to  listen  in  tonight  at 
6:30  o'clock  on  Will  Rogers'  talk 
over  KFI  and  other  N.  B.  C.  stations 
in  the  interests  of  a  great  public 
supply  of  "talking  books"  for  the 
blind. 

As  the  result  of  Mrs.  Linn's  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  new  library 
service,  Santa  Barbara  city  and 
county  library  is  one  of  the  nation's 
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'TALKING  BOOKS' 

The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  started  a  fund-rais- 
ing campaign  to  place  10,000  "talk- 
ing books"  in  the  hands  of  worthy 
blind  persons  throughout  the 
United  States.  Most  individuals 
so  afflicted  (there  are  approxi- 
mately 120,000  in  the  United 
States)  are  too  poor  to  purchase 
the  machines,  an  invention  per- 
fected only  recently  by  the  Foun- 
dation and  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  for  the  blind  since  the  in- 
vention of  raised  type. 

The  Foundation  is  selling  the 
machines  at  actual  cost.  They  are 
a  combination  5-tube  radio  and 
special  improved  phonograph 
which  reproduces  long-playing  rec- 
ords. "Talking  book"  records  will 
play  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
each;  a  book  of  80,000  words  can 
be  recorded  on  a  dozen  discs. 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
to  make  these  records,  and  they 
may  be  borrowed  free  by  the  blind. 
They  are  useless,  however,  with- 
out the  machines  to  reproduce 
them. 

The  growth  of  "talking  book" 
libraries  is  dependent  directly  on 
the  number  if  machines  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind,  and  the  federal 
government  cannot  continue  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  libraries  and 
the  number  of  records  they  contain 
unless  there  is  a  wide  demand  for 
them.  The  public  can  do  its  share 
by  placing  the  machines  in  the 
homes  of  blind  persons  who  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  them. 


pioneers  in  providing  these  phono- 
graph record  books  for  those,  who 
cannot  read  because  they  are  blind 
or  partially  blind  or  not  educated 
in  the  English  language. 

The  "talking  books"  are  specially 
designed,  light  phonographs  for  el- 
ectrical reproduction  of  specially 
made  records  which  play  15  min- 
utes to  a  side  and  thus  reproduce 
a  whole  book  from  a  few  records. 

Coincident  with  the  Rogers  talk 
there  arrived  in  Santa  Barbara  to- 
day the  first  commercial  announce- 
ments of  the  "readophone,"  a  new 
development  of  the  talking  book  by 
which  the  ordinary  book  can  be 
read  with  three  disks.  This  new  de- 
velopment is  encased  in  cover 
which  looks  like  a  large  dictionary. 

This  latest  improvement  in  an  in- 
vention itself  only  a  year  old  is 
handled  by  the  Readophone  Found- 
ation of  Los  Angeles. 
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BUND  TO  HEAR 


An  Invitation  was  Issued  today 
to  all  blind  persons  to  attend  a 
demonstration  of  the  "talking  book" 
tomorrow  at  2  p.  m.  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Central  Library,  Fifth 
St.  and  Grand  Ave. 

Catherine  Morrison,  state  teacher 
of  the  blind,  and  members  of  the 
Cheery-Chase  Club  for  the  Blind 
will  attend  the  meeting.  The  Jun- 
ior League  will  furnish  cars  and 
guides  to  assist  blind  guests. 

The  demonstration  will  include  a 
record  explaining  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  "talking  book"  ma- 
chine, one  of  which  was  purchased 
for  the  library  from  a  fund  which 
Alice  M.  Bluett  designated  for  the 
use  of  sightless  persons. 

The  "talking  book"  is  made  in 
the  sound  laboratories  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  80,000 
sightless  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  do  not  read  Braille  and 
are  shut  off  from  the  pleasure  of 
books. 

Research  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  machines  was  made 
possible  through  a  Carnegie  fund. 
Books  cost  nearly  $1000  a  record. 
An  average  novel  requires  12  to 
16  records,  but  a  short  story  fills^ 
one  half-hour  record.  f 


Talking    Books 

To  \he  Editor  of  THE  EAGLE:  — 

There  are  approximately  120,000 
blind  in  the  United  States— about 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Only  a  quarter  of  these  can  read 
books  in  raised  type. 

To  open  to  the  blind  a  new  door 
to  literature,  the  "talking  book"  has 
been  perfected  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  "talking  book"  machine  is  a 
combination  5-tube  radio  and 
special  improved  phonograph  which 
reproduces  long-playing  records. 
Each  "talking  book"  record  will  play 
for  more  than  a  half-hour,  and  a 
book  of  80,000  words  can  be  repro- 
duced from  a  dozen  discs. 

The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  appropriated  funds,  to 
be  expended  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  making  these  talking  book 
records,  and  they  may  now  be  bor- 
rowed free  by  the  blind  through  li- 
braries for  the'  blind,  exactly  as  the 
braille  or  raised  type  books,  are 
borrowed. 

But  these  "talking  book"  records 
are  absolutely  useless  unless  blind 
people  have  machines  on  which  to 
reproduce  them.  At  the  same  time, 
the  growth  of  "talking  book"  libra- 
ries is  directly  dependent  on  the 
number  of  machines  in  the  hands 
of  blind  people.  Manifestly,  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue to  build  up  these  libraries  un- 
less blind  people  have  machines  on 
which  to  reproduce  the  "talking 
books." 

As  no  one  profits  on  materials 
sold  to  the  blind,  these  machines 
are  being  manufactured  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  sold  at  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
ture—$45. 

Because  most  blind  people  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  these  machines, 
a  national  committee  has  been 
formed  to  raise  funds  with  which 
to  place  10.000  "talking  book"  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  worthy  blind 
persons,  important  radio  broadcasts 
will  be  held  from  time  to  time  in 
connection  with  this  effort. 

The  National  Talking  Book  Com- 
mittee, 124  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions  of  any  amount  toward 
the  purchase  of  machines  for  needy 
blind,  or  to  fill  orders  for  "talking 
book"  machines  for  delivery  to  blind 
persons. 

M.  C.  MIGEL. 

President,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind 
New  York  City. 
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Radio  and  Phonograph  Aid  Blind 


- 


Talking-Book     Records  Can  be  Read  by  Those  Without  Sight 
If  Proper  Machines  Are  Made  Available 


There  are  approximately  120,- 
000  blind  in  the  United  States, 
about  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Only  a  quarter  of  these 
can  read  books  in  raised-  type.  To 
open  to  the  blind  a  new  door  to 
literature,  the  "Talking  Book"  has 
been  perfected  by  the  American 
Foundation    for    the   blind. 

The  "Talking  Book"  machine  Is 
a  combination  five-tube  radio  and 
special  improved  phonograph  which 
reproduces  long-playing  records. 
Each  "Talking  Book"  record  will 
play  for  more  than  a  half-hour,  and 
a  book  of  80,000  words  can  be  re- 
produced from  a  dozen  discs.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
appropriated  funds,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  for 
making  these  Talking  Book  rec- 
ords, and  they  may  now  be  bor- 
rowed free  by  the  blind  through 
libraries  for  the  Blind,  exactly  as 
the  Braille,  or  raised  type  books, 
are  borrowed. 

But  these  "Talking  Book"  records 
are  absolutely  useless  unless  blind 
people  have  machines  on  which 
to  reproduce  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  growth  of  "Talking  Book" 


libraries  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  number  of  machines  in  the 
hands  of  blind  people.  Manifestly, 
the  federal  government  cannot  con- 
tinue to  build,  up  these  libraries 
unless  blind  people  have  machines 
on  which  to  reproduce  the  "Talk- 
ing Books." 

As  no  one  profits  on  materials 
sold  to  the  Blind,  these  machines 
are  being  manufactured  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  sold  at  actual  cost  of  manu- 
facture, $45.00.  Because  most  blind 
people  are  too  poor  to  purchase 
these  machines,  a  National  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  raise 
funds  with  which  to  place,  10,000 
"Talking  Book"  machines  in  the 
hands  of  worthy  blind  persons. 
Important  radio  broadcasts  will  be 
held  from  time  to  time  in  con- 
nection with  this  effort. 

The  National  Talking  Book  Com- 
mittee, 125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions  of  any  amount 
toward  the  purchase  of  machines 
for  needy  blind,  or  to  fill  orders 
for  "Talking  Book"  machines  for 
delivery  to  blind  persons. 


Seek  Talking  Books 

To  Help  the  Blind 

Edgar  Guest  spoke  Tuesday  night  | 
on  WJZ,  Will  Rogers  and  John  Mc- i 
Cormack  last  night  on  NB(,  network, 
Dale  Carnegie  will  speak  Sunday  at 
1  P.  M.  and  others  will  speak  in  the 
near  future  regarding  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  campaign 
for  funds  to  supply  5,000  talking  book 
machines  for  the  needy  blind.  The 
address  of  the  foundation  is  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 


v  announce  that  they  plan  to  raise  a 
minimum  of  $ld,000  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  of  the  state.  The  money  will 
be  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
machines  that  read  aloud  the  Talk- 
ing Books  now  in  free  circulation 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington. 

The  action  was  endorsed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Women's  clubs 
at  the  meeting  of  the  federation  on 
January  4. 

The  junior  women's  clubs  of  the 
state,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
S.  J.  G.  Francisco  of  Little  Falls, 
were  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
financial  effort. 

Mrs.     Francisco     announces     that 
any  one  of  the  2,600  blind  men,  wom- 
|  en  and  children  in  New  Jersey  may 
borrow  a   "Talking  Book"  free.   The 
nearest    distributing    point    for    this 
state    is    the    New    York   Public    Li- 
brary,    department     of     the     blind." 
These   books   are   useless   unless   the 
blind  person  has  a  reading  machine 
on  which  to  record  them.  While  the 
Federal  appropriation    pays   for    the 
books,    the   needy   blind  are   depend- 
ent    upon    others    for    the    reading 
machines. 

The  Little  Falls  Junior  Woman's 
Club  each  year  sponsors  an  activity 
of  some  kind  for  the  Braille  fund. 
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JUNIOR  CLUBS  TO 

RAISE  BLIND  FUND 

. 

eed  $10,000  To  Purchase  Heading 
Machines  For  Those  Who  Wish  To 
Use  Government  Talking  Books. 
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In  co-operation  with  the  New  Jer- 
sey Commission  for  the  Blind,  the 
junior  women's  clubs  of  New  Jersey  j      u- 


Books  for  the  Blind 

M.  C.  MIGEL,  president  or  th~"e  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  requests  the  Washington  Herald  to  pub- 
licize the  "Talking  Book"  that  has  been  perfected  for  sight- 
less people. 

The  Washington  Herald  is  glad  to  do  this. 

Herald  readers,  in  their  fine  generosity,  donated  several 
of  these  machines  during  the  Christmas  holiday  season,  and 
blind  people  of  Washington  have  been  made  happy. 

The  "Talking  Book"  machine  is  a  combination  of  radio 
and  phonograph.  It  reproduces  long  records.  Each  record 
plays  for  more  than  a  half -hour,  and  a  book  of  80,000  words 
can  be  reproduced  on  a  dozen  discs. 

In  this  country  there  are  120,000  blind  persons.  Only  a 
quarter  of  them  can  read  books  in  raised  type.  The  others 
must  receive  their  education  from  the  spoken  word,  or  the 
voice  reproduced. 
■  The  "Talking  Book"  reproduces  fine  literature  and  educa- 
tional textbooks.  A  library  of  fine  works  is  open  to  the 
blind.  But  they  must  have  the  "Talking  Book"  machine  in 
their  homes.    The  cost  of  each  is  $4."). 

Generous  persons,  interested  in  this  cause,  can  send  their 
contributions  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
125  East  Forty-sixth  St.,  New  York  City.  Perhaps  thev 
would  choose  to  specify  that  (heir  donations  be  used  to  pur- 
chase machines  for  blind  people  in  Washington. 
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"SPEAKING  BOOKS"  FOR  THE  BLIND 

e  of  us  who  enjoy  the  blessing  orult.li>  »nd  are  able  to  look 
about  with  admiring  eyes  at  the  wonders  of  nature  and  marvels  ot 
m0dei-  e  are  altogether  too  forgetful   of  the  blind,  who  hve  in 

a  world  of  darkness,  illuminated  only  by  radiant  spirit  within.  We 
Who  can  actually  behold  the  things  of  life  are  too  prone  to  completely 
ignore  the  thousands  of  individuals  who  live  in  complete  ignorance  01 
material  things,  depending  entirely  upon  their  sense  of  imagination  to 
picture  for  themselves  all  that  surrounds  them  in  this  20th  century. 

In  the  summer  the  state  of  New  Jersey  maintains  a  vacation  home 
for  the  blind  at  Leonardo,  where  those  deprived  of  their  eyes  find 
healthful  recreation  and  break  the  monotony  of  blackness.  At  this 
home  the  guests  devote  their  time  to  weaving  and  manual  training  in 
an  effort   to   bring   an   clement  of  usefulness  into   their   lives. 

Helen  Keller,  the  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  girl  who  was  stricken  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  as  the  result  of  a  fever  stands  as  a  shining  example  to 
others  that  such  disadvantages  may  be  overcome  if  the  victim  has  the 
will-power  to  fight  adversity.  How  Miss  Keller  learned  the  Braill, 
alphabet  under  her  expert  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  how  she  carved 
a  niche  for  herself  in  world  history  is  known  to  everyone.  But  every 
blind  person  is  not  endowed  with  strength  of  character  and  mind  as 
is  Miss  Keller.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  blind  persons  to  whom 
life  is  but  a  dull  monotony  and  this  makes  the  movement  now  under- 
way especially  significant. 

Realizing  that  only  a  small  majority  of  blind  can  read  Braille,  it 
ls  now  proposed  to  bring  cheer  into  the  hearts  of  many  through  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  "speaking  books,"  which  are  actually 
phonograph  discs  upon  which  have  been  recorded  the  best  of  literature. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  distribution  of  these  records  a  gratis  ser- 
vice to  the  blind.  But  the  obstacle  in  the  path  of  this  philanthropic 
movement  is  the  almost  certain  inability  of  blind  persons  to  purchase 
the  machine  necessary  for  utilization  of  these  "speaking  books."  The 
Library  of  Congress  intends  to  make  general  distribution  of  the  discs, 
but  they  are  of  no  use  without  a  machine  to  reproduce  the  recorded 

voice. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  is  doing  a  great  work  in  the  creation  of 
these  "books"  for  the  blind,  but  financial  limitations  prevent  it  from 
undertaking  free  distribution  of  the  needed  machines. 

There  are  many  blind  persons  in  Monmouth  who  would  welcome 
the  gift  of  one  of  these  machines  which  would  make  interesting  an 
other-wise  dull  existence.  Those  who  can  afford  to  present  a  machine 
to  a  blind  person  would  do  a  great  service  to  humanity  if  they  did  so. 
The  Carnegie  Institute  will  furnish  complete  details  of  the  operation  of 
the  "speaking  book"  plan  or  the  Library  of  Congress  will  explain  the 
dan  to  vou  in  detail. 
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"TALKINGJOOK" 

MACHINE  BIG 
AID  TO  BLIND 


Will  Open  to  Them  a  New 
Door  to  Literature;  Com- 
bination of  Radio  and  Im- 
proved Phonograph 

There   are     approvimately     130,000 ; 
blind   in   the     United     States — about ! 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population. ' 
Only    a    quarter   of    these    can     read 
books  in  raised  type.  To  open  to  the 
blind   a   new   door   in    literature,   the 
"Talking    book''    has    been     perfected 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

The  "Talking  book''  machine  is  a 
combinaton  five-tube  radio  and  spe- 
cial improved  phonograph  which  re- 
produces long-playing  records.  Each 
"Talking  book"  .record  will  play  for 
more  than  a  half-hour  and  a  book  of 
80,000  words  can  be  reproduced  from 
a  dozen  discs. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States 
has  appropriated  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
making  these  "Talking  book  records, 
and  they  may  now  be  borrowed  free 
by  the  blind,  through  libraries  for  the 
blind  .exactly  as  the  Braille,  or  raised 
type  books  are   borrowed. 

But  these  "Talking  book"  records 
are  absolutely  useless  unless  blind 
people  have  machines  on  which  to 
reproduce  them.  At  the  same  time, 
the  growth  of  "Talking  book" 
libraries  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
number  of  machines  in  the  hands  of 
blind  people.  Manifestly,  the  federal 
government  cannot  continue  to  build 
up  these  libraries  unless  blind  people 
have  machines  on  which  to  reproduce 
the  "Talking  books." 

As  no  one  profits  on  materials  sold 
to  the  blind,  these  machines  are  be- 
ing manufcatured  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  sold 
at  actual  cost  of  manufacture — $45. 

Because  most  blind  people  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  these  machines,  a 
national  committee  has  been  formed 
to  raise  funds  with  which  to  place 
10.000  "Tadking  book"  machines  in 
hands  of  worthy  blind  persons.  Im- 
portant radio  broadcast  will  be  held 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with 
this  effort. 

The  National  Talking  Book  com- 
mittee. 125  East  46th  street,  New- 
York  city,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions  of  any  amount  toward 
the  purchase  of  machines  for  needy 
blind,  or  to  fill  orders  for  "Talking 
book"  machines  for  delivery  to  blind 
persons. 
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'Talking  Books' 
for  Blind,  Plan 
of  Lions  Club 


Talent  Revue  Proceeds 

|  to  Provide  Recordings 

of  New  Fiction 


The  blind  of  Fort  Wayne  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  "read"  books 
in  the  near  future  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  phonograph,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  committee 
on  the  work  for  the  blind  of  the  Lions 
club  here  which  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  helping  the  sightless  of 
the  city. 

The  club  hopes  with  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  talent  revue  and 
entertainment  being  sponsored  at  the 
Catholic  Community  center  Wednes- 
day night,  January  23,  to  buy  one 
or  more  machines  on  which  "talking 
books"  may  be  played.  The  "talking 
books"  are  large  records  upon  which 
modern  fiction  as  well  as  historical 
and  religious  works  have  been 
recorded,  and  are  furnished  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

The  story  of  the  book  is  told  on  the 
record  by  a  narrator.  According  to  in- 
formation received  by  the  club,  it 
takes  approximately  nine  hours  to 
run  off  a  set  of  the  records  on  the 
machine  and  complete  the  ,story. 

With  this  device  it  is  posible  for  the 
blind  here  to  "read"  books  that  have 
been  written  only  in  the  past  few 
months.  It  is  hoped  to  have  one  of 
the  new  machines  on  display  at  the 
talent  revue. 

The  talking  machines  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  local  blind  association  for 
their  own  use,  it  was  stated,  so  that 
they  can  "read"  at  their  meetings— »- 
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alking' Machine 
Presented  to  Blind 

A  "talking  book"  machine  for  use 
by  the  blind  was  presented  yester- 
day to  the  blind  women  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  at 
headquarters,  285  Schermerhorn  St. 
Miss  Theresa  Woods,  librarian  for 
the  blind  and  instructor  in  weaving, 
accepted  the  gift  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Lee,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Blind.  She  tried 
out  the  machine  by  playing  a  por- 
tion of  Kipling's  "Brushwood  Boy" 
and  demonstrated  the  use  of  the 
radio  equipment. 

Miss  Marjorie  Squires,  Packer  In- 
stitute student,  who  served  a  chair- 
man of  a  "roundup"  given  at  Poly- 
technic Country  Day  School  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  gift, 
was  accompanied  to  the  bureau  for 
the  presentation  by  the  Misses 
Patricia  Morgan,  Anna  Marie  Mealli, 
Barbara  Baker  and  Winifred  Rath, 
all  of  Packer  Institute.  Also  present 
were  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Ferris,  chair- 
man of  the  Good  Neighbors  Com- 
mittee; George  Carter  and  William 
Moore  of  "Poly  Prep." 


Talking  Book"  tdr 
Blind  To^e  Described 
By  Dale  Carnegie 


In  his  talk  Sunday,  January  20, 
1  to  1 :30\  p.  Th.  over  WEAF  on  the 
personality  of  Helen  Keller,  Dale 
Carnegie  will  speak  briflfly  about  the 
"Talking  Book,"  the  newly  perfected 
radio-phonograph  by  which  the 
blind  are  able  to  listen  to  recorded 
books.  Any  blind  person  in  the 
United  States  may  now  borrow  these 
"Talking  Books"  from  the  nearest 
public  library  having  a  department 
for  the  blind.  A  national  committee 
has  been  formed  to  place  at  least 
1 0,000  reading  machines  in  the  hands 
of  the  blind.  The  "Talking  Book"  and  | 
its  reading  machine  were  developed 
and  sponsored  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  New  York  city. 
Mr.  Carnegie  will  explain  this  im- 
portant news  to  the  blind  people  and 
their  friends  in  this  broadcast. 


Demonstration  of  "Talking 
Books"  for  the  B^ad 

Mrs.  George, MwW'lW  Moras  ot  the 
Junior  League,  which  is  sponsoring 
the  "talking  books"  for  the  blind, 
will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Georgette 
Ross  Howard  at  her  weekly  current 
topic  talk  at  the  Sulgrave  Club 
Tuesday  morning  at  11:30  o'clock. 
Mrs.  Morris  is  bringing  a  blind 
woman  who  will  demonstrate  the 
books  for  the  guests.  These  books 
are  being  sent  out  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
Miss  Helen  Keller  is  president. 

In  addition  to  this  feature  of  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Howard  will  discuss 
our  foreign  trade  policy,  and  also 
give  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  going  back  to  the 
early  days  in  our  history  when  there 
were  but  six  members. 
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Wacoda  Club  to 
Aid  Sightless 

MemberSe  of  the  Wacoda  Club 
composed  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
boys  and  girls,  will  conduct  a 
dance  next 
Friday  a  t 
D  r  umlin's. 
the  pro- 
ceeds of 
which  will 
be  used  t  o 
make  the 
p  a  y  m  ents 
on  the  first 
"talking 
book' '  for 
the  sight- 
less pur- 
chased i  n 
this  city. 
Miss  Cath- 
erine John 
D  e  V  o  y, 
general 
c  h  airman, 
is  being  as- 
sisted b  y 
Lawrence  Mlss  LEVV 

-Spencer,   orchestra:    Lawrence    Di 
.vfartino,    tickets;    Rhea   Cogswell, 
president  of  the  society,  public 
•  latherine  Levy,  hall. 
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City  Library  To  Get  'Talking 
Books,  Phonographs  For  Blind 


public  library  will  seek] 
obtaining  the  new  phono- 
lachinp^  on  which  the  "talk- 
ing books"  for  the  blind  may '  be 
Utilized,  it  was  learned  from 
Jane  Hudgins.  librarian.  The  local 
library  has  been  de>!;n.iKd  for 
many  years  as  the  repository  of 
books  for  the  blind,  she  said,  and 
would  receive  the  new  phonograph 
ds  when  issued  and  distributed. 

The  latest  development  is  a  disk 
eo  adapted  that  a  large  amount  of 
reading  can  be  recorded  upon  it. 
Claims  are  made  that  100,000  words 
can  id  on  12  records,  wbfch 

would  embrace  the  size  of  the  av- 
erage printed  book.  The  reading 
time  of  such  disks  would  be  40  min- 
utes for  each   side. 

"Two  types  of  reproducers  a_re  be- 
ing manufactured  for  this  new  aid 
to  the  sightless."  Miss  Hudsins  said. 
"One  is  a  spring  driven  model  used 
■with  earphones  only.  The  other  is 
an  electric  driven  model,  equipped 
with  loud  speaker,  headphones  and 
controls  to  allow  adjustment  of 
tone,  volume  and  speed  of  reading. 
Both  machines  are  practical  from 
the   standpoint  of  the   blind   reader. 


"The  cost  of  these  machines  will 
be  comparatively  small  and  Phoenix 
library  will  purchase  one  or  more 
when  the  distribution  of  the  "talk- 
ing books"  is  made  to  our  institu- 
tion. The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  published  the  four 
gospels,  the  psalms,  and  a  group  of 
patriotic  documents,  including  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and 
collections  of  the  best  verse  in  the 
English  language." 

The  foundation  is  now  engaged  in 
a  national  drive  for  funds  to  make 
"talking  books"  available  to  the 
blind  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 
When  such  records  are  deposited  in 
the  several  distributing  libraries  for 
the  blind,  they  will  be  circulated  to 
blind  readers  the  same  as  embossed 
Braile  collections.  Whether  the  local 
library  will  circulate  the  machines 
or  merely  aid  blind  persons  to  ob- 
tain one  of  their  own  has  not  beejM 
decided.  ,^r 


TUNE 

Will  Rogers  and  Jchn  McCormack,  in  a  national 
broadcast  Wednesday  evening — at  9:30  Eastern  Stand- 
ard aW1*-/^!!  talk  about  The  Talking  Book,  perfect- 
ed i%/j*Jly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Yotp  tU};  ention    is    i  o^r^l*tat1from    the 


published  in  this  page  today. 
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Talking  Book  Is  Latest 

Literarr-Aid  (or  Blind 


Ain«ff  door  to  literature  has 
beeW  oiienM-tiP'HW  WMil  UMlflgh 
the  jtalMwg  book  which  the  Amer- 
ican Fojfitdation  for  the  Blind  has 
developed  and  is  now  manufac- 
turing. 

The  talking  book  Is  recorded  on 
phonograph  disc  records.  Each 
record  will  play  for  more  than  one 
half  hour  and  an  entire  novel  may 
be  recorded  on  a  dozen  12-inch 
sdiscs. 

The  electric  talking  book  read- 
ying machine  is  a  combination 
phonograph  and  radio  set  and 
may,  when  closed,  be  carried  as  a 
suitcase. 

By  throwing  two  small  switches 
the  machine  is  converted  into  a 
radio-  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  alter  the  sound  to  suit  his' 
need,  the  instrument  is  equipped 
with  controls  which  allow  for  va- 
riation in  speed  of  reading  and  in 
tone  and  volume   of  the  radio. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  es- 
tablished talking  book  libraries  in 
connection  with  its  24  branch 
braille  libraries.  The  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  has  also  pur- 
chased   one   for    student   u 


FOR  THE  BLIND 

Therf  are  approximately  120.000 
blind  in  the  United  States — about 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population. 

Only  a  quarter  of  these  can  read 
books  in  raised  type. 

To  open  to  the  blind  a  new  door 
to  literature,  the  "talking  book"  ha' 
been  perfected  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  "Talking  Book"  machine  is 
a  combination  five-tube  radio  and 
special  improved  phonograph  which 
reproduces  long-playing  records. 
Each  "talking  book  record  will  play 
for  more  than  a  half-hour,  and  a 
book  of  80,000  words  can  be  repro- 
duced from  a  dozen  disc*. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  appropriated  funds,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
for  making  these  talking  book  rec- 
ords, and  they  may  now  be  borrowed 
free  by  the  blind  through  libraries 
for  the  blind,  exactly  as  the  Braille, 
or  raised  type  books,  are  borrowed. 

But  these  "talking  book"  records 
are  absolutely  useless  unless  blind 
people  have  machines  on  which  to 
reproduce  them.  At  the  same  time, 
the  growth  of  "talking  book"  libra- 
ries is  directly  dependent  on  the  num- 
ber of  machines  in  the  hands  of  blind 
people.  Manifestly,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  build  up 
these  libraries  unless  blind  people 
have  machines  on  which  to  repro- 
duce the  "talking  books," 

As  no  one  profits  on  materials 
sold  to  the  blind,  these  machines  are 
being  manufactured  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  blind  and 
sold  at  actual  cost  of  manufacture — 
$45.00. 

Because  most  blind  people  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  these  machines,  a 
national  committee  has  been  formed 
to  raise  funds  with  which  to  place 
10,000  "talking  book"  machines  in 
the  hands  of  worthy  blind  persons. 

The  National  Talking  Book  Com- 
mittee. 125  East  46th  street,  New 
York  City,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions  of  any  amount  toward 
the  purchase  of  machines  for  needy 
blind,  or  to  fill  orders  for  "talking 
book"  machines  for  delivery  to  blind 
persons. 

Here's  the  chance  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while. 
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Facts  about  the 

READOPHONE 

Literature  in  Sound 
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MTT  A  revolutionary  invention  for  the 
Ji  reproduction     of     literature     and 
music    on    long-playing    discs,    styled 
"Talking  Books." 

Two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
recording  time  on  a  single  disc,  the 
equivalent  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
words. 
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The  average  book 
on    three    discs. 
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READOPHONE 
FOUNDATION 

Talking  Books  for  the  Blind 
Literature  in  Sound 

Invented  by 

EDWARD  R.  HARRIS,  Sound  Engineer 

654-656  North  Vermont  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Telephone  OLympia  1121 

• 
Advisory  Committee  of 

READOPHONE   FOUNDATION 

Los  Angeles,  California 
J.   ROBERT  ATKINSON 

Vice-President   and    Manager,    Braille   Institute   of    America, 

Inc.,    Chairman    of     the     Advisory     Committee,     Readophone 

Foundation. 

THOMAS   D.   CAMPBELL 

President   Campbell   Farming  Corporation — World's    Largest 
Wheat   Grower,   Los   Angeles. 

FRANK   C.   COLLIER 

Presiding   Judge,    Superior    Court,    Los    Angeles,    California. 

WILLIAM   HAZLETT 

General    Counsel    Readophone    Foundation     (of    the    firm    of 

Hazlett    and    Plummer).     Five    years    Superior    Court    Judge 

— part      time      Pro.      Tem.      Justice     in      District     Court      of 

Appeal,    Los    Angeles. 

E.   K.   HOAK 

Vice    Chairman    and    Treasurer    of    Readophone    Foundation. 

MRS.   MYRON  HUNT 

National    known    leader    in    Civic,    Social    and    Welfare    or- 
ganizations,   residence    Pasadena,    California. 

J.   A.   H.   KERR 

Vice-President      Security-First      National      Bank      and      past 
President  Los   Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles. 

R.   B.   VON   KLEINSMID 

President    University    of    Southern    California,    Los    Angeles, 
California. 

ORRA   E.   MONNETTE 

Vice-President    Bank    of     America,    and     President     Los 
Angeles  Public  Library  Board. 

EDNA   COVERT   PLUMMER 

General    Counsel     (of    the    firm    of    Hazlett    and    Plummer) . 

Director     and     Secretary,     Women's     Athletic     Club,     Los 

Angeles,   California. 

W.   F.   VAIL 

Secretary   and   Auditor. 

• 

On  October  2},  the  Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Social  Service  witnessed  a  demonstration  of 
the  Readophone,  given  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Harris, 
its  inventor,  who  with  Mr.  E.  K.  Hoak  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Vail,  formed  the  Readophone  Foundation. 

The  object  of  the  demonstration  was  to  obtain 
a  Social  Service  Information  Card  authorizing 
the  raising  of  funds  for  financing  the  invention 
as  a  charitable  enterprise.  The  immediate  goal 
is  the  placement  of  3  00  Readophones  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  for 
distribution  to  worthy  blind  persons. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Readophone  in  the  edu- 
cation and  entertainment  of  the  blind  who  have 
been  unable  to  master  braille,  and  the  demon- 
stration itself,  were  so  impressive  that  the  Social 
Service  Commission   granted  the  permit  at  once. 
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TAe  Keadophone  Explains  Itself  to   a   Blind   Listener — 

"I  am  the  'talking  book,'  developed  by 
Edward  R.  Harris,  sound  engineer  of  Holly- 
wood, in  the  machine  shop  and  laboratory 
operated  by  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  founder  and 
vice-president  of  Braille  Institute  of  America 
in  Los  Angeles. 

"Because  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  social,  industrial 
and  literary  advancement  of  the  blind,  it  has 
recognized  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
sound  reproduction  of  literature  on  long- 
playing  phonograph  records  to  some  80,000 
sightless  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
who,  because  of  their  advanced  years  or 
other  reasons,  have  not  mastered  braille  or 
Moon  type  ..." 
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S/ze  Z7*I8*-5J4",  Weight  Less  Than  20  Lbs. 
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In  the  interest  of  justice  and  economy,  all 
who  are  interested  in  bettering  the  conditions 
of  the  physically  blind,  and  partially  blind, 
are  earnestly  URGED  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  Readophone,  before  investing  in 
any  of  the  other  devices  which  are  being 
brought  forward  in  the  field  of  literature  in 
sound  effects,  styled,  "talking   books." 

The  Readophone  is  a  revolutionary  inven- 
tion in  the  field  of  sound  recording,  by  which, 
through  the  application  of  a  constant  speed 
principle,  it  is  possible  to  record  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  of  music  or  reading  mat- 
ter on  a  single  disk.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Edward  R.  Harris,  sound  engineer  of  Holly- 
wood. Mr.  Harris  was  encouraged  in  the  per- 
fecting of  this  constant  speed  principle  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
who  recognized  its  infinite  possibilities  in  the 
social  and  cultural  advancement  of  the  physi- 
cally blind. 

The  Readophone  is  the  result  of  more  than 
ten  years  of  research  and  experimentation 
into  all  known  methods  of  recordation  of 
sound.  Among  those  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  inventor  during  this  period  are  film 
recording,  both  photographically  and  by  the 
cutting  process;  glass  recording;  etching  on 
copper  and  other  materials;  steel  wire,  both 
magnetically  and  by  compression;  cathode 
emission  on  metal  ribbon  and  disk;  wax  by 
the  cutting  and  hot  needle  methods.  The  wax 
disk  process  was  settled  on  as  being  the  most 
suitable  for  the  attainment  of  our  objective 
—  the  reproduction  of  entire  books  in  a 
simple,  cheap  manner  that  could  be  repro- 
duced on  simple  machines  and  at  a  minimum 
expense. 

By  this  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
Readophone  is  not  a  phonograph  and  for  this 
reason  ordinary  phonograph  records  of  any 
kind  cannot  be  played  on  it.  For  this  very 
same  reason,  the  Readophone  will  not  ac- 
commodate the  phonograph  talking  book  rec- 
ords that  are  now  being  manufactured  by 
the  RCA  Victor  Company,  Camden,  N.  J., 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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•THE   CONSTANT   LINEAR  SPEED  PRINCIPLE 

The  Readophone  method  requires  both  in 
making  the  record  and  in  playing  it,  that  the 
surface  of  the  record  travel  past  the  needle 
at  a  constant  speed.  The  aim  is  to  utilize 
fully  the  time  available,  much  of  which  is 
wasted  by  the  usual  method  of  recording 
with  constant  rotational  velocity.  It  is  ac- 
complished by  a  simple  mechanism  which  may 
be  driven  either  by  an  electric  motor  or  a 
spring  motor. 

WHAT   THIS   METHOD   SAVES 

It  is  clear  that  the  original  costs  of  a 
reader,  sound  recording  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel would  be  the  same  for  this  method  as 
for  any  other,  inasmuch  as  time  and  labor 
required  to  record  a  book  would  be  the  same. 
But  a  considerable  saving  would  be  effected 
in  the  remainder  of  the  process,  i.e.,  printing. 
Here,  instead  of  pressing  or  printing  twelve 
or  sixteen  records  for  one  book,  three  or  four 
only  are  required.  The  saving  is  obvious,  as 
is  the  importance  of  such  saving  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  FOR  EASY  OPERATION 

The  Readophone  is  designed  particularly 
to  be  operated  by  the  blind.  The  following 
features  add  to  its  ease  of  operation: 

A  positive  needle-control  knob  which  ( 1 ) 
raises  and  lowers  the  needle,  (2)  places  it  in 
any  position  on  the  record,  (3)  allows,  by 
the  use  of  an  indicator  and  time-scale  of  dots, 
a  return  to  any  particular  point  on  the  rec- 
ord within  very  narrow  time  limits,  and  (4) 
starts  and  stops  the  rotation  of  the  record. 

The  needle-control  device  is  so  unique  as 
to  deserve  special  comment. 

A  turn  of  the  needle-control  knob  clock- 
wise lowers  the  needle  gently  to  the  surface 
of  the  record  and  at  the  same  time  starts  the 
table  rotating.  An  opposite  turn  lifts  the 
needle  from  the  record  and  stops  the  table, 
simultaneously. 

By  this  clever  mechanism  it  is  impossible 
to  nick  or  scratch  the  record  with  the  needle 
point,  which  often  ruins  a  record.  The 
needle-control  knob  moves  from  left  to  right 
on  a  bar  on  the  front  of  the  Readophone  as 
the  record  is  played.    Directly  over  this  bar 

[6] 


and  running  parallel  with  it  is  a  row  of  dots 
in  relief  over  which  an  indicator  attached 
to  the  knob  moves. 

This  makes  it  possible  for  the  operator  of 
the  Readophone  to  lift  the  needle  from  the 
disk  and  slide  it  back  at  will,  for  repetition. 
And  best  of  all,  it  makes  possible  the  mark- 
ing of  one's  place,  in  time  of  interruptions, 
much  the  same  as  one  uses  a  book-marker, 
insuring  resumption  of  the  reading  at  any 
time  without  missing  a  word  or  sentence. 

One  single  switch  converts  the  Readophone 
from  a  talking  book  machine  to  a  radio. 

USE  BY  THE   SIGHTED 

Instead  of  the  nasal,  mechanical  tone, 
characteristic  of  phonograph  recording,  the 
Readophone  reproduces  the  full,  resonant 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  in  clear,  pleasing 
diction  which  makes  its  use  delightful — in 
the  classroom,  in  sight  conservation  classes, 
to  the  tired,  eye-strained  business  man  or 
woman,  and  best  of  all,  perhaps,  to  some 
eighty  thousand  blind  persons  of  the  United 
States  who,  for  many  reasons,  have  not  been 
able  to  master  the  art  of  reading  raised  print 
through  the  sense  of  touch. 

However,  the  Readophone,  nor  any  other 
device  for  the  sound  reproduction  of  liter- 
ature, can  never  replace  literature  for  the 
2  5,000  or  more  braille  and  Moon  readers  who 
treasure  their  books  and  magazines. 

MARKETING  THE   READOPHONE 

Owing  to  the  place  the  Readophone  will  in- 
evitably fill  in  the  field  of  education  and 
recreation  generally  it  will  be  marketed  to 
the  sighted  at  a  commercial  price  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

However,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  a  nation-wide,  non-profit  institution  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  will  always 
endeavor  to  maintain  special  prices  to  the 
blind  considerably  below  the  market  value 
and  later  on,  perhaps,  establish  a  free  rental 
plan  to  the  blind  who  cannot  pay  the  special 
price  asked,  or  a  portion  thereof. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first  500  Reado- 
phones  manufactured  will  cost  $50  each, 
which  will  be  the  price  to  the  blind. 
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SPECIAL   PRICE   TO   THE   BLIND 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  has 
arranged,  however,  a  special  price  of  $3  5 
each  on  the  first  300  orders  received.  To  get 
the  advantage  of  this  special  price  the  blind 
should  order  at  once  as  the  orders  will  be 
tabulated  and  filed  according  to  date  re- 
ceived and  no  Readophones  will  be  delivered 
until  a  limited  number  of  Readophone  rec- 
ords are  available  to  blind  borrowers  at  the 
Free  Circulating  Library  of  the  Braille  In- 
stitute of  America,  and  possibly  in  other 
libraries. 

MODELS   CONTEMPLATED 

Four  models  of  the  Readophone  may  ulti- 
mately be  manufactured: 

AC-3  5  containing  specially  constructed 
radio  and  motor  for  alternating 
current  only. 

ADC-3  5  similar  to  model  AC-3  5,  except 
that  it  is  equipped  with  a  motor  for 
either  alternating  current  or  direct 
current. 

R-3  6  containing  an  electric  pick-up  which 
can  be  plugged  directly  into  any 
radio  for  amplifying  purposes. 

S-37  equipped  with  spring  motor  and 
headphones  for  use  in  rural  districts 
where  no  electric  current  is  avail- 
able. 

Orders    will    be    accepted    now    for 
Model  AC-3  5  only. 
Readophones  will  be  placed   in  large  com- 
munity   centers    for    demonstrations    just    as 
soon  as  it  is  possible. 

The  Readophone  is  a  combined  radio  and 
talking  book,  with  loud  speaker  for  amplifi- 
cation. Headphones,  when  desired,  make 
possible  its  use  'without  annoyance  to  others. 
Address  orders  and  inquiries  to  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Distributors,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

• 

Comments  on  Report  of  Committee  Selected 
by  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
Witness  Demonstration  of  the  Readophone  on 
June  12,  1914. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
president,     American      Foundation      for     the 
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Blind,  New  York,  an  invitation  -was  given  to 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  founder  and  vice- 
president  of  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mr.  Edward  R.  Harris,  sound 
engineer,  Hollywood,  to  demonstrate  the 
Readophone  to  an  advisory  committee 
selected  by  the  Foundation  who  should  re- 
port its  findings  to  those  interested.  The 
demonstration,  which  was  given  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  the  Readophone  as  compared  with 
other  devices  designed  for  the  reproduction 
of  literature  on  long-playing  phonograph  rec- 
ords, -was  given  on  June  12,  1934  in  the 
office  of  the  Foundation. 

Because  the  opinions  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, as  expressed  in  its  report,  run  counter 
to  the  opinions  of  sound  technicians  to  whom 
the  Readophone  has  been  demonstrated  and 
to  laboratory  tests  which  have  been  made, 
it  seems  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind,  and  agencies  for  the  blind  which  have 
been  asked  to  supply  reproducing  machines 
for  talking  book  records,  so-called,  to  issue  a 
few  facts  bearing  upon  the  report. 

REPORT  INDEFINITE 

The  report  condemns  the  Readophone  only 
in  generalities,  which  unfortunately  are  too 
vague  and  indefinite  to  give  the  layman  any 
light  on  the  subject. 

No  doubt  those  who  were  looking  to  this 
demonstration  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  information  to  guide  them  in  the 
selection  of  a  talking  book  machine  -will  be 
disappointed  and  lament  the  fact  that  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  staging  the  demon- 
stration -was  not  more  beneficial. 

The  report  states:  "If  the  constant  linear 
velocity  method  of  recording  were  adopted 
the  minimum  acceptable  velocity  should  be 
at  least  15  inches  per  second  or  perhaps  more 
in  order  that  music  as  well  as  speech  might 
be  satisfactorily  reproduced." 
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LINEAR   VELOCITY   OF   TALKING   BOOK 

If  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
whose  talking  book  machine  runs  at  the  rate 
of  3  3  1/3  revolutions  per  minute,  were  to 
observe  this  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee it  would  mean  simply  that  on  a  12-inch 
record  the  Foundation  could   utilize  a  band 
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only  about  one  inch  wide,  because  one  inch 
from  the  edge  equals  a  linear  velocity  of  1 5 
inches  per  second  at  a  rotary  speed  of  3  3  1/3 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  any  recording 
between  this  point  and  the  center  of  the  rec- 
ord is  necessarily  slower  owing  to  the  smaller 
circle.  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  inner  circles 
of  the  Foundation  record  the  linear  speed  ap- 
proaches 7  inches  per  second. 

LINEAR   VELOCITY   OF   READOPHONE 

In  this  connection,  the  Readophone  "con- 
stant speed"  principle  is  truly  consistent  with 
the  recognized  linear  velocity  necessary  for 
clear  tone  quality. 

For  example,  in  electrical  transcription  re- 
cording it  is  accepted  that  the  linear  velocity 
on  the  seven-to-eight-inch  circle  produces  a 
satisfactory  tone  quality.  At  33  1/3  revolu- 
tions per  minute  this  linear  velocity  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  inches  per  second.  This 
is  approximately  the  linear  velocity  of  the 
Readophone,  on  which  a  simple  mechanical 
device  keeps  the  record  moving  past  the 
needle  at  a  constant  speed,  regardless  of  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  center  of  the  disk. 

Thus,  16-inch  records  rotate  at  the  rate  of 
40  revolutions  per  minute,  while  the  needle 
is  following  the  inside  tracks,  and  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  of  eight  revolutions  per 
minute  while  it  is  tracing  the  outer  tracks. 
But  all  the  time  the  linear  velocity  of  the 
Readophone  is  approximately  ten  inches  per 
second,  consistent  with  the  recognized  speed 
for  reproduction  of  clear  tone  quality  in 
speech. 

TONE   QUALITY   CONSISTENT 

For  a  practical  test  in  tone  quality  the  rec- 
ords should  be  played  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  If,  on  the  inner  circles,  the  tone 
quality, — either  of  the  Readophone  or  the 
Foundation's  talking  book  machine,  —  is  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  on  the  other  circles  on 
the  record  there  is  no  cause  for  criticism. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tone  quality  on 
the  inner  circle  is  distorted,  muddy  and 
muffled,  there  is  cause  for  condemnation  of 
the  linear  velocity  used. 

[10] 


On  this  test,  the  Readophone  will  be  found 
truly  consistent,  because  as  already  men- 
tioned, its  linear  velocity  is  the  same  through- 
out the  entire  record;  while  the  Foundation's 
talking  book  machine  varies  from  the  linear 
velocity  on  the  outer  circle  of  about  nineteen 
inches  per  second  to  approximately  5  x/z 
inches  per  second  on  the  inner  circle. 


LINEAR   VELOCITY  OF   ELECTRICAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  a  case  in  point, 
to  disprove  the  linear  velocity  of  1 5  inches 
per  second,  recommended  in  the  report, 
nearly  all  electrical  transcription  records  for 
radio  use,  on  which  appears  a  fifteen  minute 
recording,  use  a  linear  velocity  on  the  inner 
circle  as  low  as  8  Yz  inches  per  second  and 
still  get  satisfactory  results. 

STANDING   CLAIMED   FOR   FOUNDATION'S 
COMMITTEE 

Through  a  circular  issuing  from  the  office 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  field  has  been  informed  that  the  advisory 
committee  selected  by  the  Foundation  repre- 
sented "the  foremost  firms  in  the  sound  re- 
cording industry."  This  fact  is  reiterated  in 
a  later  circular  issued  by  the  American 
Foundation  under  date  of  January  5,  193  5, 
entitled  "The  'talking  book'  and  the  'Reado- 
phone,' "  which  states,  in  connection  with  the 
committee,  that  certain  concerns,  including 
the  RCA  Victor  Company  "appointed  repre- 
sentatives to  act  on  the  jury  without  compen- 
sation." Correct  information  an  this  state- 
ment might  prove  as  interesting  as  it  is 
helpful. 

RCA  VICTOR   COMPANY  NOT   REPRESENTED 
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That  the  persons  on  the  advisory  commit- 
tee associated  with  the  RCA  Victor  Company 
were  not  representing  that  organization  offi- 
cially, but  merely  serving  as  individuals,  is 
very  clear  by  the  following  letter  received 
from  Mr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker,  vice-president: 
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*      RCA   VICTOR   COMPANY,   INC. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 
W.  R.  G.  Baker 
Vice-President 

July  26,  1934 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Dear  Mr.  Atkinson: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  July 
20th. 

Mr.  Batsel  and  Mr.  Sinnett  acted  as  indi- 
vidual consulting  engineers  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
talking  machines  to  be  used  with  talking 
books  for  the  blind.  They  were  not  appointed 
to  this  Committee  by  RCA  Victor  nor  were 
they  acting  as  representatives  of  RCA  Victor. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  can,  there- 
fore, be  considered  only  as  the  report  of  a 
group  of  individual  engineers  who  were  called 
together  to  act  upon  the  apparatus  under 
consideration.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  the 
findings  of  this  Technical  Committee  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  matter  is  wholly  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  your  organization  and  the 
Engineering  Committee  and  not  between 
your  organization  and  any  other  company 
such  as  RCA  Victor. 

I  appreciate  your  calling  the  report  to  my 
attention   but   I  have   no   comments   to   make 
regarding  the  findings  of  this  Committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  R.  G.  Baker. 

To  those  deeply  interested  in  talking  books 
this  may  throw  an  entirely  different  light  on 
the  authenticity  or  significance  of  the  report 
itself. 

COLUMBIA   NOT   REPRESENTED 

According  to  the  Columbia  Phonograph 
and  Radio  Company  in  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Walker,  who,  by  implication,  the 
report  associates  with  that  company,  has  not 
been  in  its  employ  for  more  than  a  year;  and 
during  his  employment  he  never  was  general 
manager,  as  the  report  indicates.  Mr.  Walker 
is  now  employed  by  the  RCA  Victor  Com- 
pany, according  to  information  released 
through  the  Columbia  branch  in  Hollywood. 
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COMMITTEE   NOT   REPRESENTATIVE 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Walker's  name 
is  omitted  from  the  circular  dated  January 
5,  193  5,  as  a  member  of  the  "jury." 

If,  as  the  above  letter  indicates,  the  RCA 
Victor  Company  was  not  officially  repre- 
sented on  the  committee,  and  as  Mr.  Walker 
was  not  associated  with  the  Columbia  Phono- 
graph Company,  it  leaves  the  committee 
barren  of  any  official  standing  as  representing 
"the  foremost  firms  in  the  sound  recording 
industry."  Significant  also  may  be  the  fact 
that  the  report  bears  the  signature  of  only 
one  member  of  the  committee. 

PROBLEM  DESERVES  FURTHER   INVESTIGATION 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  field  is  still  in 
the  dark,  waiting  for  guidance  and  for  a 
scientific  solution  of  the  problem.  Mr. 
Atkinson  has  urged  that  the  Readophone  and 
other  devices  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  critical 
analysis. 

In  the  event  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  for 
any  reason,  can  not  be  induced  to  report  on 
these  devices  the  next  alternative  might  be 
for  the  presidents  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
respectively,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ex- 
pert technicians  and  sound  engineers  to  do 
the  job.  This  should  make  possible  a  truly 
unbiased,  unprejudiced  investigation  and  re- 
port, which  is  hardly  humanly  possible  by  a 
committee  selected  by  any  of  the  promoters 
or  contending  factions. 

CONSTANT   SPEED   PRINCIPLE   NOT 
WITHOUT  MERIT 

A  publicist  for  the  American  Foundation's 
talking  book  machine  is  reported  as  having 
stated  that  the  method  involved  in  the 
Readophone  had  been  tried  and  discarded  by 
a  recording  company  after  they  had  spent 
$100,000;  and  that  if  the  method  had  merit 
commercial  recording  companies  would  have 
adopted  it. 

The  reason  why  commercial  phonograph 
companies  have  not  adopted  the  constant 
speed  long-playing  principle  is  purely  com- 
mercial. By  this  constant  speed  principle,  it 
is   possible   to   record   on   a   disk    12    inches   in 
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diameter  as  much  matter  as  commercial 
phonograph  companies  record  on  ten  disks. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  difficult  to  market  the 
one  disk,  containing  the  same  amount  of  mat- 
ter as  ten,  for  the  aggregate  price  of  the  ten. 

READOPHONE  PRINCIPLE  NEW 

The  circular  issued  with  the  photostatic 
copy  of  the  committee's  report  states,  "The 
constant  linear  velocity  method  was  first 
applied  in  a  patent  obtained  by  Bell  and 
Taintor  in  18  86.  The  inventors  of  this  method 
hoped  that  it  would  materially  increase  the 
playing  time  of  the  record." 

Mr.  Harris,  inventor  of  the  Readophone, 
declares  positively  that  the  invention  of  Bell 
and  Taintor  in  1886,  is  not  similar  in  any 
respect  to  his  constant  speed  principle. 

TALKING  BOOKS  ORIGINATED  IN  1917 

Talking  books  are  not  new  to  Mr.  Harris. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Emerson  Phono- 
graph Company  as  consulting  engineer  when 
that  company  organized  the  Talking  Book 
Corporation,  which  had  offices  at  3  58  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  from  1917  to  1923. 

ECONOMIC  ADVANTAGES  OF  READOPHONE 

The  Readophone  constant  speed  principle 
returns  a  much  greater  saving  in  cost  and 
volume  than  the  committee's  report  credits. 

For  example,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  recently  recorded  "Very  Good, 
Jeeves!"  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse  on  16  records. 
By  the  Readophone  process  this  book  could 
be  recorded  on  four  records. 

The  new  Readophone  disks  contain  140 
minutes  recording,  an  average  of  2  8,000 
words  on  a  single  disk  16  inches  in  diameter 
each,  costing  within  a  few  cents  of  the  price 
of  the  Foundation's  12-inch  disk,  which  con- 
tains probably  less  than  7,000  words. 

"JURY'S"    DEMONSTRATION    SUPERFICIAL 

That  the  demonstration  of  the  Readophone 
to  the  advisory  committee  was  purely  per- 
functory and  superficial,  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  a  thorough  examination  could 
not  possibly  be  made,  and  was  not  made,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  demonstration 
did  not  begin  until  nearly  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  lasted  scarcely  more  than 
one  hour.  This  time  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  playing  of  the  two  machines,  leaving 
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no  time  at  all  for  mechanical  study,  ex- 
amination and  questions  vital  to  the  matter. 
It  was  disappointing  to  Mr.  Atkinson  that 
Mr.  Migel,  president  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  who  invited  him  to 
bring  the  Readophone  to  New  York  for  dem- 
onstration, declined  an  invitation  to  witness 
a  demonstration  of  it,  otherwise,  he  feels,  a 
more  thorough  investigation  would  have  been 
made  and  a  conclusion  would  not  have  been 
so  hastily  reached. 

READOPHONE   PREFERRED   BY  BLIND 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  that  expert 
sound  engineers,  technicians,  business  men  of 
repute  and  philanthropists  who  merit  the 
name,  who  have  witnessed  demonstrations  of 
the  Readophone,  sometimes  side  by  side  with 
the  American  Foundation's  talking  book 
machine,  frankly  and  emphatically  declare 
that  the  Readophone  constant  speed  principle 
of  sound  recording  offers  the  only  practical 
solution  to  the  problem  of  long-playing  rec- 
ords for  what  has  been  styled,  "talking 
books." 

This  also  is  the  conviction  of  hundreds  of 
blind  persons  who  have  examined  the  Read- 
ophone critically  and  tested  its  tone  quality 
and  practicability.  The  following  resolutions 
are  presented  here  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement. 

Resolution  adopted  by  The  Fraternal 
Order  of  Blind  Men  of  Chicago,  July  2,  1934: 

"WHEREAS,  we  have  heard  the  demon- 
strations of  the  Talking  Book  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Read- 
ophone of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
and 

"WHEREAS,  we  observe  that  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  exerting  all 
its  power  to  cause  the  blind  of  this  country 
to  purchase  its  Talking  Book  machines  with- 
out an  opportunity  being  given  to  choose  for 
themselves; 

"THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
we  unhesitatingly  endorse  the  Readophone 
because  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  superior 
in  every  respect  to  the  Talking  Book;  and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  acted 
in  a  manner  which  we  deem  to  be  absolutely 
unwarranted  and  unfair  to  the  blind  of  this 
country." 

[15] 
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Resolution  passed  by  Cleveland  Local 
Camp  of  the  National  Federation  of  Pro- 
gressive Sightless: 

"WHEREAS,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and 
Mr.  Harris  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica did,  on  Friday,  June  the  eighth,  demon- 
strate the  'Readophone'  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
at  the  request  of  the  above  named  organiza- 
tion, 

<:Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  as  members 
of  the  aforesaid  organization,  in  regular 
meeting  of  July  the  eleventh,  1934,  we  do 
herein  endorse  the  'Readophone'  in  preference 
to  the  'talking  book,'  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

"First,  because  the  'Readophone'  has  a 
longer  playing  record. 

"Second,  because  the  'Readophone'  is  so 
equipped  that  it  carries  its  reproducer  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  device  which  makes  it 
possible  to  have  closer  lined  recording,  and 
which  makes  it  possible  to  record  with  the 
same  device  by  the  exchange  of  a  recorder  in 
place  of  the  reproducer;  thereby  providing 
the  user  with  a  recording  machine  as  well  as 
a  reproducing  machine. 

"Third,  because  of  the  device  whereby  it 
is  possible  to  stop  and  start  the  'Readophone' 
at  any  point  in  the  process  of  playing;  there- 
by providing  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  user  may  go  back  and  repeat  any  portion 
of  a  record  he  chooses. 

"Fourth,  because  the  'Readophone,'  due  to 
its  longer  playing  time,  is  more  economical 
in  its  use  of  the  records. 

"Fifth,  because  the  'Readophone'  can  be  so 
equipped  that  it  can  be  sold  without  the 
radio  attachment,  thereby  giving  the  user  a 
cheaper  machine. 

"Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we, 
the  members  of  the  above  named  organiza- 
tion, do  herein  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
and  Mr.  Harris  for  their  interest  in  behalf 
of  all  the  sightless  in  producing  such  a  'won- 
derful device,  and  for  making  the  special 
stop  in  Cleveland  in  our  behalf." 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Social  and 
Mutual  Advancement  Association  of  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  23,   1934: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Social  and  Mutual  Ad- 
vancement Association  of  the  Blind  in  Chi- 
cago where  the  Readophone  was  demon- 
strated, the  members  were  so  much  impressed 
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by  its  superiority  over  all  machines  of  its 
kind,  that  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

"Resolved:  That  the  Social  and  Mutual 
Advancement  Association  of  the  Blind  of 
Chicago  endorse  the  adoption  of  the  Reado- 
phone  for  the  blind  in  preference  to  the 
Talking  Book,  and  recommend  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  the  Readophone  be  ex- 
clusively promoted  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
throughout   the   United   States  of  America." 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS   DEMONSTRATION 

On  June  18,  1934  the  Readophone  was 
demonstrated  to  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Li- 
brarian, and  to  Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director, 
Project,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Following  this  demonstration,  Dr.  Meyer 
assured  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, that  the  Library  of  Congress  would 
purchase  Readophone  talking  book  records 
for  free  distribution  to  libraries  serving  the 
blind  when  as  few  as  300  Readophones  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  and 
records  were  being  produced  satisfactory  to 
his  department,  thus  reiterating  what  he  had 
written  in  a  letter  dated  April   11,  1934. 


WHY     THE     READOPHONE     WAS     NOT     DEMON- 
STRATED TO  ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  MEETING 

The  following  explanation  is  intended  for 
members  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  who  have  asked  Mr.  Atkinson  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  correct  reason  why  the 
Readophone  was  not  demonstrated  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  held  in  New 
York  at  the  Foundation's  office,  June  15, 
1934. 

The  question  is  a  pertinent  one,  first,  be- 
cause the  members  attending  the  meeting 
were  invited  to  witness  a  demonstration  of 
the  Foundation's  talking  book  machine;  and, 
second,  because  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation,  attended  the  meeting 
in  person,  and  had  the  Readophone  in  New 
York  at  the  time. 

The  Readophone  was  not  on  demonstration 
at  the  meeting  because  Mr.  Atkinson,  though 
desirous  of  demonstrating  it,  was  not  granted 
the  courtesy.  Instead,  immediately  following 
the  demonstration  to  the  advisory  committee, 
June    12,  just   three  days  before  the  annual 
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meeting,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Foundation,  invited  Mr. 
Atkinson  to  take  the  Readophone  from  the 
premises  at  once.  When  Mr.  Irwin  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  invited  the  blind  of  New 
York  to  come  to  the  Foundation  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day  to  witness  a 
demonstration  of  the  Readophone,  he  con- 
descended to  let  it  remain  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day.  Mr.  Irwin  explained  the 
hasty  removal  request  as  due  to  re-arrange- 
ments in  process  in  the  studios,  which  re- 
quired the  space  occupied  by  the  Readophone. 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting, 
Mr.  Irwin  invited  the  members  to  hear  the 
Foundation's  talking  book  machine,  many 
came  to  Mr.  Atkinson  inquiring  if  they  were 
to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Reado- 
phone also.  This  was  a  plausible  question,  in- 
asmuch as  reference  had  been  made  by  the 
president  of  the  Foundation  during  the  meet- 
ing to  the  demonstration  of  the  Readophone 
in  the  Foundation's  office  only  three  days 
previous,  and  because  the  president  explained 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  invited  by  the 
Foundation  to  demonstrate  the  Readophone 
in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
Foundation  to  select  the  best  possible  appa- 
ratus for  the  sound  reproduction  of  liter- 
ature on  long-playing  records. 

When  informed  by  Mr.  Atkinson  that  the 
Readophone  was  not  on  demonstration,  by 
their  attitude  some  members  apparently  felt 
that  the  Readophone  itself  was  a  failure,  very 
much  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  embarrassment;  and 
when  he,  for  ethical  reasons  only,  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  the  situation 
became  even  more  humiliating,  and  has  con- 
tinued so  until  it  is  believed  that  members  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
blind,  and  others  interested,  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Foundation, 
Mr.  Atkinson  might  have  had  the  right  to 
insist  that  he  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
demonstrating  the  Readophone  to  the  mem- 
bers who  asked  for  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing it.  But  since  he  was  in  New  York  at  the 
time  more  or  less  as  a  guest  of  the  Foundation 
president,  and  for  other  reasons,  he  preferred 
to  remain  silent  rather  than  speak  in  defense 
of  himself  and  the  Readophone. 

(Signed)   Readophone  Foundation 

By  W.  F.  VAIL,  Sec'y. 
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Technical  Experts  and  Leading  Educators 
Endorse  Readophone 

After  my  examination  and  demonstration  of  the 
Readophone  I  wish  to  indorse  it  as  a  practical  achieve- 
ment and  can  see  great  possibilities  not  only  for  blind 
people  but  also  those  with  sight. 

MR.   H.   L.   NOLDER, 

Gen.  Manager  of  Starr  Piano  Co., 

Pacific  Division,  Mfrs.  Gennet  Records. 


The  straight  line  recording  which  has  much  to  d^ 
•with  the  success  of  the  Readophone  I  consider  a  distinct 
advancement  in  the  art  of  sound  recording  and  I 
heartily  indorse  the  Readophone  principle. 

MR.   H.   E.   PURCELL, 

Superintendent   Recording   and   Record 

Mfg.  Dept., 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  Pacific  Div. 


The  fact  of  being  able  to  record  more  than  one 
hour  of  reading  matter  on  one  side  of  a  record  places 
the  Readophone  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  voice  is  par- 
ticularly clear  and  distinct,  and  I  predict  a  great 
future  for  Mr.  Harris'  invention. 

MR.   ARCHIE   JOSEPHSON, 

Director  of  Sales, 

Allied  Phonograph  and  Record  Co. 


I  heartily  indorse  the  Readophone. 
MR.   E.   AVERY, 

Formerly  Chief  Recording  Engineer, 
Brunswick  Record  Corporation. 
Now    Chief    Recording    Engineer,    Re- 
cordings Inc.,  Hollywood. 


The  most  outstanding  thing  that  Mr.  Harris  has 
shown  me  today  is  this  motor  which  permits  the  turn- 
table to  turn  at  a  speed  which  varies  from  about 
eight  revolutions  per  minute  up  to  forty  and  the 
reproduction  which  he  gets  at  eight  revolutions  per 
minute  is  nothing  short  of  astounding.  I  was  sur- 
prised myself  that  such  reproduction  was  possible.  T 
have  heard  that  records  have  been  made  at  six  to  eight 
revolutions  per  minute,  but  I  had  never  seen  them  no'- 
had  I  spoken  to  anyone  who  had  heard  them.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Harris'  machine  with  my  own  ears  and  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes  so  there  is  no  doubt  left  in  my 
mind  now  that  it  is  both  practical  and  feasible.  I  am 
sure  that  the  blind  people  will  get  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  happiness  from  a  recording  such  as  the 
sixteen-inch  records  we  have  heard,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  play  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  without  attention. 

MR.   CHARLES   R.   MACPHERSON, 

Superintendent  of  Production  and 

Recording, 

RCA  Victor  Company. 
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Messrs.  H.  C.  Silent,  J.  C.  Frayne  and  C.  J.  Spain 
of  t"he  Western  Electric  office  in  Los  Angeles,  acting  on 
their  individual  responsibility  after  -witnessing  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  Readophone,  pronounced  it  both 
feasible  and  practical  and  the  essence  of  simplicity. 
Later  these  gentlemen  recommended  the  Readophone 
principle  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company  in  New  York  City. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 

Office  of  the  President 

Los  Angeles 

January  5,   193  5. 
Readophone  Foundation, 
654  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Dear  Sirs: 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  sit  in  on  your  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Readophone — talking  book  for  the  blind. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  field 
go  I  see  no  reason  why  this  application  of  the  principles 
involved  should  not  be  entirely  practical  and  open  up 
a  new  field  of  recreation,  pleasure  and  profitable 
"reading"  for  those  who  no  longer  enjoy  eyesight.  I 
can  only  wish  you  success  in  your  enterprise  and  shall 
be  glad  to  be  of  service  in  its  development. 
Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)   R.  B.  VON  KLEINSMID, 

President. 
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"Talking  Books" 

Through  the  press  and  through  the  na- 
tional radio  broadcast  of  several  days  ago, 
to  which  John  McCormack  and  Will  Rogers 
contributed  their  services,  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  campaign  being  carried  on  to 
supply  the  new  "talking-book"  machines  to 
the  blind  of  America. 

TheseTiracriines  are  a  combination  radio 
and  phonograph.  One  record  will  play  for 
half  an  hour,  and  an  80,000-word  book  can 
be  put  on  a  dozen  records.  The  machines 
are  manufactured  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  sold  at  cost  ($45),  and 
it  is  estimated  that  if  money  can  be  raised 
for  10,000  machines,  the  120,000  blind  of  the 
nation  will  be  fairly  well  served,  inasmuch 
as  so  many  of  them  are  grouped  in  schools 
and  homes.  Most  of  the  blind  are  in  poor 
circumstances,  unable  to  buy  the  devices  for 
themselves.  If  they  are  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  invention,  the  public  must  assist  them. 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  to  manu- 
facture the  records,  and  the  records  will  be 
circulated  without  charge,  but  congress  has 
made  no  provision  for  the  machines. 

The  state  advisory  board  for  the  blind  of 
Oregon,  appointed  three  years  ago  by  Gov- 
ernor Meier,  submitted  its  report  a  few 
days  before  Mr.  Meier's  departure  from 
office.  The  board  found  that  of  the  120,000 
blind  in  the  United  States,  Oregon  has  ap- 
proximately seven  hundred,  of  whom  295  are 
in  Multnomah  county.  About  two-thirds  live 
with  relatives  or  friends;  one-third  live  in 
state  schools  and  institutions.  Half  of  the 
adults  are  married.  Most  of  the  adults  try 
to  work,  but  only  one  out  of  ten  is  wholly 
independent.  The  state  provides  many  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  Braille  books  are 
supplied  by  the  Multnomah  county  library 
and  the  Oregon  Blind  Trades  school. 

Nevertheless,  the  reading  of  Braille  Is 
extremely  tiring,  and  in  many  ways  unsatis- 
factory. In  fact,  only  a  quarter  of  the  blind 
of  the  country  can  read  Braille. 

So  the  "talking  books,"  if  they  can  be 
carried  to  all  the  blind,  will  shatter  the 
darkness  for  three-quarters  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly Oregon  people  should  at  least  con- 
tribute sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  seven 
hundred  sightless  residents  of  this  state. 


IN  (J  THE  BLIND 

On  many  radio  programs  listeners  are 
being  8skrci  to  assist  in  the  campaign  of 
the  AmeVican  FovuwiaJiojQ_for_ths_^lind  to  ! 
place  ten  thousands  "talking  books"  in  the 
hands  of  worthy  blind  persons  throughout 
the  United  States. 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  in  this  country  so  afflicted 
and  they  are  too  poor  to  purchase  the  ma- 
chines, an  invention  perfectly  recently  by 
the  Foundation  and  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  for  the  blind  since  the  invention  of 
raised  type. 

The  Foundation  is  selling  the  machines 
at  actual  cost.  They  are  a  combination 
five-tube  radio  and  special  improved  phono- 
graph which  reproduces  long-playing  rec- 
ords. "Talking  book"  records  will  play  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  each;  a  book  of 
eighty  thousand  words  can  be  recorded  on 
a  dozen  discs.  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  to  make  these  records,  and  they  may 
be  borrowed  free  by  the  blind.  They  are 
useless,  however,  without  the  machines  to 
reproduce  them. 

The  growth  of  "talking  book"  libraries  is 
dependent  directly  on  the  number  of  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  the  blind,  and  the 
Federal  government  cannot  continue  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  libraries  and  the  num- 
ber of  records  they  contain  unless  there  is 
a.  wide  demand  for  them.  The  public  can 
do  its  share  by  placing  the  machines  in  the 
homes  of  blind  persons  who  could  not  other- 
wise obtain  them. 
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THE  TALKING  BOOK 

120,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  only 
jibout  30,000  carf'Teftd  boogs  in  raised  type.  Even  those 
trained  in  Braille  system  are  necessarily  limited  in  the  scope 
of  their  reading. 

Science  and  a  thoughtful  Government  have  opened  to  the 
blind  a  new  door  to  literature  and  education.  A  phonographic 
device  known  as  the  Talking  Book,  manufactured  and  sold 
without  profit  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125 
East  46th-st,  New  York  City,  can  reproduce  an  80,000-word 
book  from  a  dozen  discs. 

Congress  annually  appropriates  money  to  buy  these  records 
and  place  them  in  libraries,  from  which  the  blind  may  borrow 
them  without  charge.  But  most  blind  persons  are  too  poor 
to  buy  machines  capable  of  reproducing  the  records.  For  this 
reason  the  foundation  has  started  a  campaign  for  funds  to 
place  10,000  Talking  Book  machines  in  the  homes  of  the  blind. 
This  effort  to  help  the  blind  help  themselves  deserves  supports 


j&^4 


Talking  books  for  the  blind 
will  be  demonstrated  as  a  fea- 
ture of  Mrs.  Georgette  Ross 
Howard's  weekly  current  topic 
talk  at  the  Sulgrave  Club  this 
morning.  These  books  are  be- 
ing distributed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  fcr  the  Blind,  of 
which  Helen  Keller  i.s  presi- 
dent. 

In  Washington  the  books  are 
sponsored  by  the  Junior  League, 
and  this  morning  Mrs.  George 
Maurice  Morris,  a  member  of 
the  league,  is  bringing  to  the 
club  a  blind  woman  who  will 
"read"  the  records  of  one  of 
the   talking  books. 

"Our  Foreign  Trade  Policy" 
is  the  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  lecture,  and  in  response 
to  requests  from  her  subscrib- 
ers, Mrs.  Howard  will  sketch 
briefly  a  review  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  go- 
ing back  to  the  days  when 
there  were  but  six  Justices, 
and  tracing  its  power  and  pres- 
tige through  the  years  up  to, 
the  present  time.  ^ 
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A  BOOK  TALXS  TO  BLIND 


MACHINE.       RESEMBLING       PHONO- 
(    GfRAPH,  A  G^FT  TO  COUPLE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Walters  or  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  Hear   first 
Story     Through     Be- 
coming. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Wallers  In 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  arc  looking  for- 
ward to  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  blind  folk  who  will  visit  their 
home  at  1230  Taylor  avenue. 

A    possession    has    arrived    at    the 
Waltcrs's  home  which  makes  a   visit 
particularly  attractive  for  those,  who, 
like  the  Walterses,  are  compelled  to 
get  along  without  the   aid  of  sight. 
The  new  thing  at  the  home,  the  only 
one  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  one  [ 
of  eight  in  tne  state,  is  "the  talking  \ 
book,"  an  invention  sponsored  by  the  I 
American  Foundation  for  the  blind. 

The  book  is  a  machine,  operated  on 
the  principle  of  the  phonograph.    It 
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BLIND  ARRANGING  ' 
FOR  BIG  "DISPLAY 
AT  HOUSING  EXPO 

"ThD  Talking  Book,''  Latest 

Scientific    Device    Will 

Be  Demonstrated 


SHOW    FEBRUARY    12-14 


The  Cambria  County  Branch  of 
the  State  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  arranging  for  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit at  the  Better  Housing  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  February  12-14  at 
the  Auditorium.  "The  Talking 
Book,"  the  latest  scientific  device 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  has  been  received  here  by 
Miss  Helen  Fox,  local  director  of 
the  Cambria  County  Branch,  and 
will  be  demonstrated  at  the  expo- 
sition. 

The  exhibit  by  the  sightless  at 
the  exposition  next  month  has 
been  made  possible  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone  Corporation,  local 
officials  of  which  contracted  for 
one  of  the  large  display  booths  and 
then  turned  their  space  over  to  the 
Blind  Association. 

"Just  as  better  housing  makes 
better  living,"  said  Miss  Fox,  "we 
believe  that  better  living  makes  a 
better  house.  In  our  display  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  show  any 
'curiosities.'  Our  booth  will  con- 
tain articles  made  by  blind  and 
partially-blind  persons  in  the  daily 
pursuit  of  making  a  livelihood. 

"To  us  there  is  nothing  strange 
or  unusual  about  it.  But  we  want 
everybody  to  come  and  see  our 
work." 

"The  Talking  Book"  is  a  com- 
bined radio  receiving  set  and  phono- 
graph, which  instead  of  playing 
music,  "reads"  books  to  those  un- 
able to  read,  either  through  loss 
of  sight  or  inability  to  master  the 
Braille  system. 

The  story  is  recorded  on  .  long- 
playing  disc  records,  each  disc 
playing  for  more  than  a  half  hour 
and  an  entire  novel  may  be  record- 
ed on  a  dozen  discs. 

Visitors  to  the  exposition  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
"The  Talking  Book."  Also  on  dis- 
play at  the  Blind  Association's 
booth  will  be  beautiful  quilts,  one 
"The  Single  Wedding  Ring,"  quiK- 
ed  by  a  partially-blind  girl  and 
pieced   by  a  blind   woman. 

The  art  of  weaving  chairs  also 
will  be  shown  at  the  booth  as  will 
the  manner  in  which  blind  persons 
are  able  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world   by  soliciting  orders. 


"We  are  pleased  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  booth  in  the 
exposition,"  continued  Miss  Fox. 
"Truly  we  contribute  to  'the  house 
I  beautiful'  with  our  work  and  are 
confident  our  exhibit  will  prove 
inspiring  to  persons  interested  in 
the  Better  Housing  Program  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administra^ 
tion."  x"; 


EXHIBIT  BY  BLIND 
WILL  FEATURE 
HOUSING  ^XPft" 
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Public  Will  Have  Opportu- 
nity to  Hear  "The  Talk- 
ing Book"  at  Auditorium 

MISS   FOX   IN   CHARGE 


One  of  the  interesting  displays 
arranged  for  the  Better  Housing 
Exposition  at  the  Auditorium 
February  12-14  will  be  that  of  the 
Cambria  County  Branch  of  the 
State   Association    for    the   Blind. 

At  this  exhibit  Johnstowners  will 
have  their  first  opportunity  of 
hearing  "The  Talking  Book,"  the 
latest  device  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.  This  machine  al- 
ready is  here,  having  been  received 
a  few  days  ago  by  Miss  Helen 
Fox,  local  director  of  the  Cambria 
County  Branch. 

The  exhibit  by  the  sightless  at 
the  exposition  next  month  has 
been  made  possible  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone  Corporation,  local 
officials  of  which  contracted  for 
one  of  the  large  display  booths  and 
then  turned  their  space  over  to  the 
Blind  Association. 

"Just  as  better  housing  makes 
better  living,"  said  Miss  Fox,  "we 
believe  that  better  living  makes  a 
better  house.  In  our  display  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  show  any 
'curiosities.'  Our  booth  will  con- 
tain ferticles  made  by  blind  and 
partially-blind  persons  in  the  daily 
pursuit  of  making  a  livelihood. 

"To  us  there  is  nothing  strange 
or  unusual  about  it.  But  we  want 
everybody  to  come  and  see  our 
work." 

A  visit  to  Miss  Fox's  office  yester- 
day to  hear  "The  Talking  Book" 
proved  a  delightful  experience.  The 
device  is  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
bined radio  receiving  set  and  phono- 
graph, which  instead  of  playing 
music,  "reads"  books  to  those  un- 
able to  read,  either  through  loss 
of  sight  or  inability  tofmaster  the 
Braille  system. 


The  story  is  recorded  on  Ions- 
playing  disA  records,  each  disc 
playing  for  more  than  a  half  hour 
and  an  entire  novel  may  be  record- 
ed on  a  dozen  discs. 

Visitors  to  the  exposition  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
"The  Talking  Book."  Also  on  dis- 
play at  the  Blind  Association's 
booth  will  be  beautiful  quilts,  one 
"The  Single  Wedding  Ring,"  quilt- 
ed by  a  partially-blind  girl  and 
pieced  by  a  blind  woman. 

The  art  of  weaving  chairs  also 
will  be  shown  at  the  booth  as  will 
the  manner  in  which  blind  persons 
are  able  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world  by  soliciting  orders. 

"We  are  pleased  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  booth  in  the 
exposition,"  continued  Miss  Fox. 
"Truly  we  contribute  to  'the  house 
beautifulf  with  our  work  and  are 
confident  our  exhibit  will  prove 
inspiring  to  persons  interested  in 
the  Better  Housing  Program  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion." V 


The  Talking  Book 

QF  the  120,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States,  b'rity  ""about  30,000 
can  read  books  in  raised  type.  Even 
those  trained  in  Braille  system  are 
necessarily  limited  in  the  scope  of 
their  reading. 

Science  and  a  thoughtful  Govern- 
ment have  opened  to  the  blind  a  new 
door  to  literature  and  education.  A 
phonographic  device  known  as  the 
Talking  Book,  manufactured  and  sold 
without  profit  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th-st, 
New  York  city,  can  reproduce  an 
80,000  word  book  from  a  dozen  discs. 

Congress  annually  appropriates 
money  to  buy  these  records  and  place 
them  in  libraries,  from  which  the 
blind  may  borrow  them  without 
charge.  But  most  blind  persons  are 
too  poor  to  buy  machines  capable  of 
reproducing  the  records.  For  this 
reason  the  foundation  has  started  a 
campaign  for  funds  to  place  10,000 
Talking  Book  machines  in  the  homes 
of  the  blind. 

This  effort  to  help  the  blind  help 
themselves  deserves  support.         ^^ 
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THIS  AND  THAT 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HEATH 


A  new  door  to  literature  is  boin?  opened  for  the 
120,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  One  door, 
already  open,  is  that  of  books  printed  in  Braille.  The 
new  door  is  that  of  the  talking  book,  which  is  a  ma- 
chine that  combines  a  five-tube  radio  set  and  a  phon- 
ograph that  reproduces  long-playing  records.  Each 
talking  book  record  will  play  for  more  than  a  half- 
hour,  and  a  book  of  80,000  words  can  be  reproduced 
from  a  dozen  d 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 

6F  THE  1207000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States,  only  about  30,000  can  read  books 
in  raised  type.  Even  those  trained  in  Braille 
system  are  necessarily  limited  in  the  scope 
of  their  reading. 

Science  and  a  thoughtful  Government  have 
opened  to  the  blind  a  new  door  to  literature 
and  education.  A  phonographic  device  known 
as  the  Talking  Book,  manufactured  and  sold 
without  profit  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  125  East  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City,  can  reproduce  an  80,000-word 
boot  from  a  dozen  discs. 

Congress  annually  appropriates  money  to 
buy  these  records  and  place  them  in  libraries, 
from  which  the  blind  may  borrow  them  with- 
out charge.  But  most  blind  persons  are  too 
poor  to  buy  machines  capable  of  reproducing 
the  records.  For  this  reason  the  Foundation 
has  started  a  campaign  for  funds  to  place 
10,000  Talking  Book  machines  in  the  homes 
of  the  blind. 

This  effort  to  help  the  blind  help  them 
selves  deserves  support. 
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Costly    Braille    Supplanted 
By  Library  On  Phono- 
graph   Records 

Mastery  of  the  braille  system  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  for  blind 
persons  who,  while  starved  for  fine 
reading  find  it  impossible  to  enjoy 
it,  either  because  they  do  not  know 
the  system  or  because  they  can  not 
afford  the  heavy  financial  outlay 
which  buying  the  braille  editions 
necessitates. 

Soon,  if  plans  fostered  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
can  be  carried  out,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  blind  in  this  country 
will  be  able  to  profit  by  a  recently 
completed  invention  which  will  not 
only  bring  to  them  the  classics  of 
literature  but  will  do  it  free  of 
charge  on  somewhat  the  basis  of  a 
lending  library.  The  device  is 
known  commonly  as  the  "talking 
book." 

The  new  contrivance,  while  simi- 
lar to  the  average  radio-phono- 
graph combinations,  differs  from 
them  in  that  it  has  been  intended 
for  use  only  in  the  work  for  which 
it  was  developed  by  the  Foundation 
The  entire  equipment  fits  com- 
pactly in  a  case  slightly  smaller 
than  the  average  suitcase.  Turn- 
table motor,  amplifying  horn,  and 
connections  require  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  space  while  in  front 
of  them  is  built  in  a  five  tube  radio 
set  with  dials  both  numbered  and 
characterized  with  the  braille  char- 
acters. Both  radio  and  phonograph 
use  the  same  loudspeaker.  The  ma- 
chine operates  on  either  direct  or 
alternating  current. 

Stories  Recorded 

Contrary  to  the  usual  type  of 
phonograph  record,  those  employed 
by  the  "talking  book"  play  at  half 
ordinary  speed  with  each  side  of 
the  record  requiring  a  half-hour  to 
play.  Instead  of  music,  recordings 
have  been  made  by  experienced 
readers  of  stories,  important  his- 
torical documents,  portions  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  few  complete  books  by 
noted  writers.  From  four  to  25  com- 
plete records  may  be  required,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  subject 
is  a  document  of  average  length  or 
a  lengthy  novel.  The  title  of  the 
book  or  subject  together  with  its 
author  and  the  number  of  the 
records  in  the  set  are  printed  on 
one  side  with  the  same"  legend  in 
braille  on  the  opposite,  this  enabl- 
ing either  a  blind  person  or  another 
member  of  the  family  to  select  a 
record. 


New  sets  of  records  are  being 
manufactured  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, the  Foundation  reports,  the 
subjects  covered  ranging  from  phil- 
osophy, the  Bible  and  similar  sub- 
jects to  the  best  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  latest  fiction.  Under  this  system, 
the  sponsors  point  out,  a  blind  per-  | 
son  may  sit  and  merely  listen  or 
may  carry  on  what  small  tasks  he 
may  be  doing  and  still  be  listening 
to  masterpieces  by  the  world's 
greatest  wrfters.  When  desired,  the 
mechanism  can  be  accelerated  to 
play  the  ordinary  phonograph 
record. 

Also,  it  is  stated,  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  blind  are  able  to  read 
braille  and  many  of  those  who  do, 
read  only  the  simpler  and  slower 
first  or  second  systems.  Braille 
editions  are  costlier  than  a  great 
many  can  afford. 

Under  the  Foundation's  plan  the 
only  expense  to  be  incurred  at 
present  is  the  buying  of  the  ma- 
chine. Three  models,  two  of  which 
are  without  the  auxiliary  radio,  are 
built  at  present  and  range  in  price 
at  $40,  $45  and  $50.  The  $40  model 
is  without  electrical  connections 
for  the  turntable  motor,  being  of 
the  well-known  winding  variety. 
Headphones  are  included  with  each 
model  if  the  listener  does  not  wish 
to  disturb  others  in  the  house. 

All  records  are  furnished  by  spe- 
cial libraries  for  the  blind  now  ex- 
tant in  this  country.  The  records  are 
lent  for  a  person  approxijnateing 
two  weeks  arict  are  then  returned 
to  the  library  and  others  secured. 
Postage  to  and  from  the  library  is 
paid  by  the  government.  Eventu- 
ally the  Foundation  hopes  to  cut  the 
cost  of  the  machine  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum and  thus  bring  it  within  easy 
reach  of  as  many  persons  as  possi 
ble. 


" 


Among  the  subjects  at  present 
available  are  a  nine-records  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  a  16-record  edi- 
tion o*  a  Wodehouse  novel,  and 
other  selections  from  Masefield, 
Kipling,  Dickens,  certain  patriotic 
documents  yicluding  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Consti- 
tution, Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dess,  and  the  three  Shakspearean 
plays,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"As  You  Like  It,"  and  "Hamlet." 
More  will  be  added  as  soon  as  rec 
ords  can  be  manufactured. 
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Dr.  Nagle  Explains 
MachineL_fvr_Blind 

Braille    Chairmen    of   the 

Third  District  Meet  in 

Red  Bank. 


RED  BANK,  Jan.  28 — Dr.  Stewart 
Nagle  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  demonstrated  the  new  talking 
machine  used  by  the  blind,  a  combina- 
tion radio  and  phonograph,  at  a  meet- 
ing yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Wom- 
an's club.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
presidents  and  Braille  chairmen  of  the 
third  districts  and  members  of  the 
junior  clubs.  Miss  Catherine  Russell, 
Braille  chairman  of  the  third  district, 
presided. 

Miss  Mary  Gill,  president  of  the 
Junior  Woman's  club,  extended  a  wel- 
come. The  junior  clubs  of  the  state 
plan  to  raise  $10,000  to  buy  the  ma- 
chines. Mrs.  J.  J.  Quinn,  Perth  Amboy, 
junior  adviser  of  the  third  district,  will 
have  a  meeting  similar  to  the  one  held 
yestedray  at  ther  home  in  Perth  Am- 
boy next  Saturday  afternoon  and  Mrs. 
Hermann  Asendorf,  co-chairman  with 
Mrs.  Quinn  will  have  one  at  her  home 
here  at  a  later  date. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  the  two 
junior  clubs.  Attending  were  Mrs. 
Thomas  Voorhis,  president  of  the  senior 
club,  Miss  Gertrude  Norman,  junior 
counselor,  Mrs.  Asendorf,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Quinn,  Miss  Alice  Kennedy,  Mij#  Louel- 
la  Prey,  Miss  Dorothy  Woolley.  Also 
Mrs.  G.  LaMar  Thompson,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia D.  Cliver,  Mrs.  Frank  Wardell, 
Asbury  Park;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Smith,  Inter- 
laken;  Mrs.  Florence  Antrim,  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Hull,  Point  Pleasant;  Miss  Car- 
melita  Lucitt,  South  Amboy;  Miss 
Marguerite  Dolan,  Sayreville. 


Guest  Joins  Move 

To  Aid  the  Blind 

;  Edgar  Guest,  ncwqwpcrman 
and  poet,  has  been  selected  to 
head  a  group  of  representatives 
from  stage,  radio  and  screen,  to 
co-operate  with  the  American 
Foundation  of  the  Blind  to  pro- 
vide "talking  books"  for  the 
afflicted  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  them. 


Talking  Book  Carries  Joy 
to  1,000  Blind  Purchasers 

Device  Made  by  Foundation  and  Sold  at  Cost  Is  Also  a 

Radio  Set — Five  Novels  Thus  Far  Included  in 

Library  of  Records. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  blind  persons  in  this 
country  now  can  read  a  book  by  turning  a  dial  and  pushing 
a  lever. 

The  Talking  Book  is  science's  newest  aid  to  those  who 
are  deprived  of  sight.  It  is  as  interesting  as  its  catchy  name, 
and  the  story  behind  its  preparation  covers  three  years  of 
experimentation. 

In   the  factory  where   the   Talking  Book  is   assembled 

ready  for  shipment  a  dozen  youngs — — — — 

men     are     busy.      The     American   Chines  in  the  hands  of  the  blind, 

who  write  in  glowing  letters  telling 
of  their  joy. 

"My  magic  box,"  one  of  the  book  ' 
borrowers  wrote.  And  the  magic  box 
will  reach  many  more  hundreds  and 
eventually  thousands  of  blind  men 
and  women,  as  soon  as  the  machines 
are  in  general  use,  and  the  records 
on  file  in  many  libraries  all  over  the 
country.  So  far  about  twenty-six 
libraries  have  them. 

It  is  simple  to  convert  the  Talk- 
ing Book  into  a  radio— merely  by 
throwing  two  switches.  It  is  a  good 
radio  that  has  a  fine,  distinct  tone 
and  will  bring  in  distant  stations, 
if  the  blind  owners  of  the  Talking 
Book  wish  to  use  this  feature. 
On  the  face  of  the  radio  dial,  the 
stations  are  numbered  in  Braille,  so 
that  sightless  eyes  are  no  handicap. 
Eventually,  many  modern  novels 
and  up-to-the-minute  books  will  be 
recorded  for  the  Talking  Book,  but 
now  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
chooses  the  titles,  has  promised  to 
bring  out  about  two  or  three  new 
titles  a  month.  Some  of  those  now 
in  press  are  "The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey,"  "Presenting  Lily  Mars  " 
Woollcott's  "While  Rome  Burns " 
and  short  stories  by  Bret  Harte  and 
O.   Henry. 


Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which 
makes  the  Talking  Book  and  sells 
it  at  cost  to  blind  persons,  is  trying 
to  get  2,500  of  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  blind  in  the  next  few  months. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  foundation,  blind  him- 
self for  many  years,  today  demon- 
strated the  small  black  suitcase-like 
object,  which  is  really  a  portable 
phonograph  and  radio  equipped  to 
play  large  disc  records  upon  which 
have  been  recorded,  so  far,  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Psalms  from  the 
Bible,  a  selection  of  patriotic  doc- 
uments and  poems  including  "The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner," 
three  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  five 
modern  novels. 

"The  Library  of  Congress  has 
worked  with  us,"  Mr.  Irwin  said. 
"It  had  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  for  books  for  the  blind.  Since 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
blind  make  use  of  Braille,  we  got 
the  library  to  spend  some  of  the 
money  making  records  for  us,  after 
we  had  whittled  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine down  to  $45.  The  Carnegie 
Corp.  helped,  and  many  individuals." 

Mr.  Irwin  played  one  of  the  rec- 
ords, the  Coleridge  poem.  The  rec- 
ords have  been  increased  in  size 
until  they  will  play  about  thirty 
minutes,  and  an  entire  novel  may  be 
recorded  on  a  dozen  or  fifteen  12- 
inch  discs.  It  takes  about  ten  of 
them  for  an  average  novel,  and  each 
record  costs  $1.  That  would  make 
a  novel  cost  $10,  a  prohibitive  price 
for  the  usual  blind  buyer,  but  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  solved  that 
difficulty  by  establishing  a  library 
of  the  records  and  sending  them 
out  by  mail,  at  no  postage  cost. 
There  are  now  more  than  1,000  ma- 
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Adive  Part  In  Work  for  Blind 

Is  Taken  by  Miss  Marion  Mills 

—  » 

.           .             .  .  Reading  machines  are  necessary  to 

Local  Resident  Opens  Home  read  aloud  the  talking  book.     These 

F«/f      ;•           t  T   11  •  new   books   for   the   blind   are   being 
or  Meeting  or  I  alking 


Book  Committee 


In  behalf  of  the  blind  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Miss  Marion  Mills  of  Westfield 
opened  her  home  Tuesday  evening 
for  a  meeting  of  the  state-wide  Talk- 
ing Book  Committee.  As  co-chair- 
man of  the  state  committee  of  Junior 
Women's  Clubs  which  is  co-operating 


published  and  put  into  circulation  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton. This  service  to  any  blind  adult 
in  the  United  States  is  made  possible 
through  a  Federal  appropriation,  but 
its  use  is  limited   to  books  only  and 

hence  friends  of  the  blind  are  raising 

the  necessary  cost    of    the    reading 

machines. 

The    books    are    available    to    any 

blind    person    through     the    nearest 


The  Talking  Book,  shown  above,  is  an  aid  to  the  blind  for  which 
Miss  Marion  Mills,  of  Westfield,  asks  support. 


with  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Miss  Mills  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  clubs  in  110  towns  and  cities 
in  this  state  are  uniting  to  insure 
the  free  use  of  the  widely  heralded 
new  aid  to  the  blind,  the  talking 
book,  for  the  needy  among  the  2,600 
blind  people  of  this  state. 

Miss  Mills  has  announced  that  tne 
Junior  Clubs  have  pledged  their  or- 
ganization to  raise  a  minimum  of 
$10,000  for  this  purpose.  The  cam- 
paign has  the  endorsement  of  the 
General  Foundation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  New  Jersey  and  is  being 
carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


public  library  having  a  department 
for  the  blind.  Application  may  be 
made  in  person  or  by  mail  by  any 
blind  person  in  this  vicinity,  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  42nd  street,  New  York  City. 
Postage  is  paid  both  ways. 

Mrs.  Steven  Francisco  of  Little 
Falls,  as  chairman  of  the  clubs,  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  this  work. 
With  Miss  Wimmer  and  Dr.  J.  Stew- 
art Nagle,  Miss  Mills  has  been  visit- 
ing scores  of  clubs  throughout  the 
state.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  of  New  York  City  has  loan- 
ed Doctor  Nagle  to  assist  the  young 
women.  It  is  this  foundation  which 
has  sponsored  and  developed  both 
the  talking  book  and  reading  ma- 
chine through  philanthropic  grants. 


Machine  For  Blind 
•emonstrated  Here 


Stewart  Nagle  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  demonstrat- 
ed the  new  talking  machine  used  by 
the  blind,  acombination  radio  and 
phonograph,  at  a  recent  meeting  In 
the  Woman's  club.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  presidents  and  Braille 
chairmen  of  the  third  districts  and 
members  of  the  junior  clubs.  Miss 
Catherine  Russell,  Braille  chairman 
of  the  third  district,  presided. 

Miss  Mary  Gill,  president  of  the 
Junior  Woman's  club,  extended  a  wel- 
come. The  junior  clubs  of  the  state 
plan  to  raise  $10,000  to  buy  the  ma- 
chines, Mrs.  J.  J.  Quinn,  Perth  Am- 
boy,  junior  advisor  of  the  third  dis- 
trict, will  have  a  meeting  similiar  to 
the  one  recently  held,  at  her  home  in 
i  Perth  Amboy  next  Saturday  afternoon 
I  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Asendorf,  co-chair- 
man with  Mrs.  Quinn  will  have  one 
at  her  home  here  at  a  later  date. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  the 
two  junior  clubs.  Attending  were 
Mrs.  Thomas  Voorhis,  president  of  the 
senior  club,  Miss  Gertrude  Norman, 
junior  counselor,  Mrs.  Asendorf,  Mrs. 
J  J.  Quinn,  Miss  Alice  Kennedy,  Miss 
Louella  Prey,  Miss  Dorothy  Woolley, 
also  Mrs.  G.  LaMar  Thompson,  Miss 
Virginia  D.  Cliver,  Mrs.  Frank  War- 
dell,  Asbury  Park;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Smith, 
Interlaken;  Mrs.  Florence  Antrim, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Hull,  Point  Pleasant; 
Miss  Carmelita  Lucitt,  South  Amboy; 
Miss  Marguerite  Dolan,  Sayreville. 


•TPHE   Talking  Book   comes  as  a 

revelation  to  a  blind  girl.  Mrs. 

Ida  Hirst-Gifford  of  the  American 

Foundation  for  the  Blind  which  has 


developed  the  Talking  Book,  now 
published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  distribution  to  the  blind, 
shows  a  future  user  how  she  may 
read. 


Junior  Contemporary 
Buys  Machine  For  Blind 

Tomorrow,  the  Junior  Contemporary 
of  Newark  will  present  to  Miss  Izetta 
Dellett,  instructor  for  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  of  the  Blind,  a 
talking  book  machine  for  use  by  the 
blind  people  of  the  r'ate.  The  pre- 
sentation will  be  in  connection  with 
the  regular  monfV~'  M'-iness  meeting 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  club  lounge.  The 
Junic-r  Contemporary  is  the  first 
Junior  club  in  the  state  to  buy  and 
place  a  machine. 

The  pre:e>-taticn  will  be  made  by 
Miss  Betty  Buerman,  program  cha:r- 
man,  Miss  De"ett  will  demonstrate 
the  talking  book  machine  end  will 
relate  some  of  her  experiences  in  her 
work.  Miss  Margaret  Wimmer,  jun- 
ior state  cha:rman  of  Braille,  will 
discuss  the  $10,0°0  .<-:V.~wide  junior 
"rojeet  for  the  purchasing  of  other 
talking  book  machines. 
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"TALKING  BOOK" 
TO  AID  THE  BLIND, 



To  be  Shown  in  Johnstown  First 
Time  February  12  to  14 


The  "Talking  Book,"  the  latest  in- 
vention to  help  the  blind  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  reading,  will  be  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  in  this  territory  in  con- 
necton  with  the  Better  Housing  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  at  Johnstown  Febru- 
ary  12-14. 

The  "Talkir.j,,  Book"  is  cw.  of  many 
features  to  be  displayed  at  the  exposi- 
tion, arranged  by  Cambria  County  Bet- 
ter Housing  Program  Committee  at  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  combination  of  phonograph  and  ra- 
dio, the  "Talking  Book"  enables  one 
unable  to  read  (and  one  able  to  read, 
also)  to  hear  the  latest  novel  or  story 
by  the  simple  scheme  of  having  the 
narrative  read  on  the  phonograph.  The 
"record"  lasts  about  30  minutes  and  a 
dozen  records  will  complete  the  aver- 
age-sized  book. 

The  "Talking  Book"  to  be  exhibited 
at  Johnstown  becomes  the  property  of 
Cambria  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Among  other  interesting  exhibits  ar- 
ranged for  the  exposition  is  one  spon- 
sored by  a  nationally-known  manufac- 
turer of  asbestos  roofing  products.  Here 
will  be  seen  a  workman  with  a  blow 
^orch,  attempting  to  burn  a  hole  through 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  only  protec- 
tion being  a  handful  of  the  asbestos 
product. 

The  exposition  committee  is  planning 
to  entertain  thousands  during  the  three- 
day  affair  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
building  and  repair  work  over  a  wide 
area.  Johnstowners  see  an  opportunity 
of  convincing  FHA  officials  that  resi- 
dents of  Cambria-Somerset-Indiana  and 
Westmoreland  counties  are  better  hous- 
ing-minded and  are  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  attractive  loan  conditions 
offered  by  the  Government. 
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Talking  Book'  Will  Bring  Joy  of  Books  to  Sightless 


Here  the  "talking  book'  designed  for  the   blind  Montignan,.     170    Dartmouth    Street      s    demon 

is    contested    Jth    the    Braille    book    which    the  stratmg    the  ftr™^™*"*'™*    %  ^y 

blind  read  by  using  the  ringer  tips.     M,ss  Betty  graph     and    Miss    Kathenne    Draper,    40    I  racy 

Street,  is  showing  the  use  of  the  Braille. 
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Phonograph-Radio 

Machine    basis 

of    Device 

B^   SALLY   SAGE 

Three  organizations,  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  have  united  in  efforts 
to  supply  to  those  who  are  handi- 
<f  sight  the  joys 
of    the    printed    word. 

"The    talking    book,"    and    inven- 
tion which  brings  to  the  ear  words  ! 
which     the     blind    cannot     see,     id  i 
the     newest     endeavor     to     supply 
them    with    the    advantages    which  . 
books   give    to    the    ordinary   world. 


The  device  is  a  portable  phono- 
graph-radio machine  upon  which 
may  be  played  literary  works  in 
their  entirety;  travel  descriptions, 
novels,  biography,  drama  are  some 
of  the  classifications  which  the 
Congressional  Library  will  supply 
free  of  charge  to  persons  or  or- 
ganizations owning  one  of  the 
talking   books. 

To  Devote  Sum 
Through  any  one  of  the  24 
branch  libraries  in  the  United 
States  which  supplies  Braille  books 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  cir- 
culating privileges  of  the  recorded 
literature  may  be  obtained.  It  is 
the  expressed  intention  of  the 
Library  to  devote  a  set  sum  yearly 
to  the  production  of  new  recorded 
material  when  5,000  of  the  repro-  , 
ducing  machines  are  in  use  na- 
tionally. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Stuber.  who  has 
tried  the  machine,  gave  it  high 
praise:    "The    quality    of    reproduc- 


tion of  the  talking  book  is  excel- 
lent, and  listening  to  it  is  most 
pleasing.  Through  this  machine 
the  joys  of  literature  will  be 
brought  to  thousands  of  blind  peo- 
ple who  before  this  could  not  ap- 
preciate  them." 

"An  ordinary  novel  would  make 
a  piie  of  Braille  books  several  feet 
high."  pointea  out  Winthrop  K. 
Howe  in  referring  to  the  cumber- 
some method  of  reading  by  the 
Braille  system.  "The  talking  book 
will  be  much  more  feasible  to  use 
ic  the  average  sightless  person." 
Mr.  Howe  is  directing  the  intro- 
duction of  the  machine  in  this  lo- 
cality. In  contrast  to  the  BraiTle 
material,  regular  size  phonograph 
records  may  include  novel-length 
material  in  a  dozen  disks,  easily 
transported  and  not  difficult  to 
handle.  t^ ' 
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Difficult  Art 

The  skillful  reading:  of  Braille  is 
;ui  ability  which  takes  years  to 
cultivate,  and  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  the  114,000  blind  in  the  United 
States  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  way  of  understanding  the 
printed  word.  In  the  hope  that  the 
reproducing  machine  will  supple- 
ment Braille  material,  the  "talk- 
ing  book"   has   been   introduced. 

The  machine  is  operated  some- 
what like  an  ordinary  phonograph 
or  radio,  is  simple  to  manipulate 
and  small  enough  to  be  portable. 
Prices  range  from  $22  to  $45,  ac- 
cording to  difference  in  models. 
Demonstrations  will  be  made  lo- 
cally to  anyone  interested  who  will 
contact  Winthroo  K.  Howe  Jr.,  1035 
Lincoln  -  Alliance  Bank  Building. 
Mr.  Howe  is  assisted  in  this  proj- 
ect by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Stuber,  Judge  George  Carnahan, 
Miss  Margot  MacCameron,  Miss 
Betty  Montignani  and  Miss  Grada 
Hopeman. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  sponsoring 
committee  that  those  who  are  sight- 
less or  partially  blind  will  get  in 
I  touch  with  Mr.  Howe  for  a  demon- 
I  stration  of  the  machine,  which  can 
supply  so  much  enjoyment  to  those 
I  who  cannot  see. 
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Radio's  Fairest  Child 

In  these  days  when  every  new  technical  development  seems  to  give 
birth  to  another,  the  biproducts  of  an  invention  sometimes  become  as 
important  as  the  invention  itself.  Radio  has  run  true  to  form  on  that 
score.  ' 

It  is  now  the  proud  parent  of  a  considerable  family.  Best-known 
of  its  offspring  is,  of  course,  the  talking  picture.  How  much  this  some- 
times maddening,  sometimes  captivating  child  has  contributed  to  the 
service  of  mankind  is  still  a  subject  of  debate.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  human  usefulness  of  radio's  youngest  child. 

This  is  the  Talking  Book,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Nothing  could  have  been  named  more  aptly.  A  Talking  Book  is 
a  set  of  special  phonograph  discs  on  which  the  voice  of  a  person  read- 
ing aloud  has  been  recorded.  To  "read"  such  a  book,  the  blind  merely 
listen  to  these  records  as  they  are  played  on  a  suitable  machine. 

Anyone  with  a  shred  of  imagination  scarcely  needs  to  be  told  that 
this  development  opens  up  truly  tremendous  possibilities.  Thus  far  the 
only  form  of  independent  reading  available  to  the  blind  has  been  the 
use  of  a  touch  alphabet,  notably  Braille.  At  best,  such  reading  is 
laborious.  Only  a  fourth  of  the  blind  have  learned  the  touch  alphabet, 
and  many  of  these  make  little  use  of  it.  Now  comes  the  Talking  Book 
to  make  reading  as  simple,  easy  and  independent  for  the  blind  as  it  is 
for  the  seeing. 

Technically,  this  remarkable  benefaction  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
radio  and  sound  reproduction  engineering.  The  records  are  of  the  long- 
playing  33  1/3  r.  p.  m.  type,  developed  by  one  of  the  phonograph  com- 
panies not  so  long  ago.  They  are  played  on  a  special  machine  designed 
for  Talking  Book  reproduction. 

Easily  portable,  this  resembles  a  thick  suitcase.  Inside  is  a  combi- 
nation electric  phonograph  and  radio.  Headphones  are  provided  as 
an  alternative  to  the  loudspeaker.  On  either,  the  clarity  of  the  repro- 
duction is  excellent. 

Each  side  of  each  record  plays  an  average  of  15  minutes.  With  a 
typical  novel  occupying  12  to  15  records,  this  means  that  the  book  can 
be  read  in  six  or  eight  hours. 

The  development  work  which  made  the  Talking  Book  a  reality  was 
done  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  also  does  the 
recording.  The  books  are  distributed  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
through  various  libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
Cincinnati  territory  the  Clovernook  Branch  Library,  Mt.  Healthy,  is 
the  distribution  center.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the  books,  and 
they  are  mailed  postage  free.  The  machine  is  sold  at  cost  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  have  set  down  these  salient  facts  of  the  Talking  Books  because 
we  are  glad  to  join  Will  Rogers  and  others  in  spreading  such  good 
news.  There  are  times  when  those  of  us  who  know  it  best  have  our 
doubts  about  this  thing,  radio.  But  when  anything  makes  a  contribution 
to  man's  advancement  as  fine  and  heartening  as  the  Talking  Books,  its 
mistakes  become  rather  trivial. 
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'  TALKING  BOOK  '  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


£9   MACHINE    IN   U.S. 


From    Our    Own  Correspondent 

NEW  YORK,  Thursday. 

A  "  talking  book,"  which  reads  plays. 
poems  and  novels,  is  now  within  reach  of 
the  120,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

The     machine,     resembling     a     portable 

gramophone,   is  being  sold  for  £9.     It    is 

equipped   to    play   large    records,    each     of 

which  run-  lor  30  minutes,  about  ten  being 

iry  for  a  novel  of  the  average  length. 

Already  available  are  records  of  the  Gos- 
pel.-, the  Psalms,  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
three  Shakespearean  plays  and  five  modern 
novels. 
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To    Hear    "Talking    Book"— Blind 

patrons  of  the  public  library  wiiri 
meet  in  room  G  of  Central  library  I 
at  7  p.  m.  today  to  hear  the  "talking 
book,"  latest  invention  for  use  of 
the  blind.  The  Library  association 
has  recently  received  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  a  number  of  pho- 
nographic recordings  of  interesting 
books,  which  are  played  on  a  special 
reproducing  machine.  Meetings  are 
held  twice  a  month.  Selections  from 
Masefield's  "Bird  of  Dawning"  will 
be  played  tonight 
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In  support  of  the  Foundation's  un-  ! 
dcrlaking  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  to  be  expended  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  making  talking-book 
records.  These  records  may  now  be 
borrowed  free  hy  the  blind  through 
their  libraries  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Braille  or  raised  type  books  are, 
borrowed.  But  these  talking-book 
records  are  absolutely  useless  unless 
blind  people  have  machines  on  which 
to  reproduce  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  growth  of  talking  book  libraries 
is  practically  dependent  on  the  num- 
ber of  machines  in  the  hands  of  the 
blind  people.  Manifestly,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  continue  to  build 
up  these  libraries  unless  blind  people 
have  machines  on  which  to  reproduce 
the  records. 

Because  most  blind  peorjle  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  the  machines  a  na- 
tional committee  has  been  formed  to 
raise  funds  with  which  to  place  some 
10,000  machines  in  the  hands  of  wor- 
thy blind  persons.  The  machines  are 
being  manufactured  and  sold  at  ac- 
tual cost,  the  Foundation  pointing  out 
that  no  one  profits  on  materials  sold 
to  the  blind. 

As  a  part  of  the  national  commit- 
tee's activity  to  raise  funds  with 
which  to  supply  the  initial  10.000 
machines,  important  radio  broadcasts 
similar  to  the  recent  Will  Rogers- 
I  John  McCormack  program  will  be 
I  given  from  time  to  time. 
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TALKING  BOOKS  NOW 
AVAILABLE  TO  BLIND 

.Recently  Will  Rogers  and  John  Mc- 
Cormack  took  part  in  a  national 
broadcast,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  tell  millions  of  listeners  about  a 
wonderful  new  invention — the  talk- 
ing book — the  greatest  boon  to  the 
blind  since  the  introduction  of  raised 
type. 

The  talking  book  was  perfected  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Elind  to  open  a  new  door  to  litera- 
ture to  the  120.000  persons  in  the 
United  States  without  sight,  only  one- 
quarter  of  whom  can  read  books  in 
raised  type. 

The  talking  book  is  a  machine  that 
is  a  combination  of  a  five-tube  radio 
and  a  special  phonograph  which  re- 
produces long-playing  records.  Each 
talking  book  record  will  play  for 
more  than  a  half-hour  and  a  book 
of  80,000  words  can  be  reproduced 
from  a   dozen   discs. 


Blind  to  Be  Aided 
By  Junior  League 

"Talking  Book"  to  Be  Shown 

for  Week. 

The  Junior  League  clubroom  at 
1518  Connecticut  avenue  will  be  the 
scene  of  much  activity  next  week. 

Tomorrow     Mrs.     Eliphalet     An- 
drews,   chairman    of    the    arts    and 
interests    committee,    will    open   an  I 
exhibition  of  work  by  local  mem- 
bers,  which    will   continue   through  i 
Saturday,    February   9.     The   show  J 
includes  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  i 
wood  cuts  and  samples  of  various 
handcrafts.     Among    those    exhibit- 
ing are  Mary  Lewis  Hall,  Barbara 
Korff,    Lucy    Woolley,    Mrs.    H.    L. 
Rust,     Virginia    Hunt     and    Agnes 
Shands. 

Every  day  through  the  week  of 
February  9  the  Junior  League 
committee  for  the  help  of  the  blind 
will  demonstrate  the  talking  book 
for  the  blind,  a  wonderful  new  in- 
vention which  "reads  a  book  out 
loud."  Mrs.  George  Maurice  Mor- 
ris is  chairman  of  this  activity,  and 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Charles  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Elmore  Cropley,  Mrs.  Marshall 
Diggs,  Mrs.  Clifford  Folger,  Mrs. 
Claude  Langlais,  Mrs.  Gerald  Linke, 
Miss  Priscilla  Parker,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Preece,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sid- 
dons.  Mrs.  Walter  White  and  Mrs. 
A.  Z.  Foster  Wood. 


Talking  Books 

[From  the  Providence  Journal]  - 
Samuel  G.  Hibben  of  the  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Company  told  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  Engineers  that  the  time  is  soon 
coming  when  talking  books  will  be  as 
familiar  as  talking  pictures.  Then  one' 
will  not  have  to  turn  on  a  light  to  read 
in  be>J.  One  will  simply  turn  on  the ; 
sound.  The  electric  eye  is  the  magician 
Zhl^ll  w°;\thi\ miracle.  A  tiny  beam 
of  light  will  be  shot  through  the  sound 
track,  a  moving  series  of  short  lines  of 
different  widths.  These  lines  will  vary 
the  intensity  of  the  light  ray,  thus  caus- 
ing the  electric  eye  to  reproduce  the 
subtle  modulations  of  the  human  voice 

Apparently  this  invention  is  only  just 
below  the  horizon  of  actuality.  Great 
claims  are  mado  for  it.  and  we  may  ne 
sure  that  some  disappointments  are  in 
store  for  its  proclaimers.  Wherever  read- 
ing aloud  is  desired,  it  will  achieve  its 
purpose  more  or  less  fully.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  possible  to  speed  up  or  slow  down 
its  performance  according  to  the  mental 
activity  of  the  listener.  But  there  will 
be  much  to  be  dine  in  establishing  a  norm  ' 
for  its  reading.  Plain,  straightforward' 
prose  requires  only  a  clear  enunciation,  a 
good  pronunciation,  and  an  agreeable 
voice.  Longfellow  bade  his  wife  "lend  to 
the  rhyme  of  the  poet  the  beauty  of  her 
voice,"  But  this  quality  will  be  welcome 
in  prose. 
How  shall  a  novel  be  rendered?  As 
j  Dickens  read  scenes  from  his  own  novels? 
I  That  would  demand  from  the  readers 
|  Dickens's  rare  histrionic  talent,  and,  be- 
sides, the  common  run  of  novels  would 
not  deserve  it.  Probably  an  even  Dut 
flexible  rendering  would  be  generally  pre- 
ferred. At  any  rate  here  will  be  a  wide 
field  for  good  and  intelligent  readers. 
Their  training  will  have  to  be  broad  and 
thorough.  Think  of  the  difficulty  that 
dialect  will  introduce!  The  dialect  must  be 
correct,  for  it  will  have  many  critics.  We 
have  seen  a  play  of  the  Maine  coast  in 
which  only  the  leading  actor  had  the  dia- 
lect correct — and  it  is  not  highly  dialec- 
tic. Again,  the  dialect  may  be  too  diffi- 
cult for  most  listeners  if  rendered  in  its 
fullness,  as.  for   instance,   the  Scotch   of 

Scott  or  Burns.      There  will  be  no  lack 
of  difficulties,  even   with  prose. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  author 

might  himself  supply  the  talking  edition 

of  his  book.     But  we  fear  that  there  are 

few  readers  like  Dickens  among  the  novel- 

i  ists.    or    like    Dr.     Holmes    and    Alfred 

1  Noyes  among   the  poets.  Browning   read 

i  his  poetry  like  prose     Tennyson  read  hit 

in  a  heavy  singsong.     We  doubt  if  Swin 

burne  could  do  justice  to  the  melody  of 

his  verse  in  reading  it  aloud.     Plays  will 

probably  be  expected  to  be  read  in  char-; 

acter,  and  this  will  afford  a  field  for  our 

actors. 

It  is  already  forecast  that  literary 
works  will  be  curtailed  not  a  little.  In 
other  words,  we  shall  have  condensed 
novels,  and  probably  plays  and  long 
poems  In  like  manner  bereft  of  sohie  of 
their  most  characteristic  elements.  Thus 
to  have  an  author's  works,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  ♦hem  also  in  print.  But; 
we  are  impressed  with  the  educational 
possibilities  of  the  talking  book,  not  in 
dispensing  with  printed  books,  but  In 
making  their  now  voiceless  pages  alive 
with  the  beauty  of  correctly  and  beauti- 
fully spoken  English.  That  is  a  type  of 
speech  that,  to  be  frank,  is  not  often 
heard  anywhere.  To  make  it  familiar  to 
all  who  "have  ears  to  hear"  will  be  • 
cultural  boon  of  the  first  rank. 
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Talking  Book  Carries  Joy 
To  1000  Blind  Purchasers 

Device  Matte  by  Foundation  and  Sold  at  Cost  Is  Also  a 


<pne  hui 


Radio  Set — Five  Novels  Thus  Far  Included  in 
Library  of  Records  for  Sightless 


ne  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  blind  persons  in  this  country  now 
can  read  a  book  by  turning  a  dial  and  pushing  a  level. 

The  Talking  Book  is  science's  newest  aid  to  those  who  are  deprived 
of  sight.  It  is  as  interesting  as  its  catchy  name,  and  the  story^behind 
its  preparation  covers  three  years  of  experimentation.  ^f 

In  the  factory  where  the  Talking  f   "My  magic  box."  one  of  the  book 
Book  is  assembled  ready  for  ship-  borrowers   wrot£.      And   the   magic 

ment,  a  dozen  young  men  are  busy.  box    wil1    reacn,  manv  „more  j1"": 
_,       .  _        .  .         ,       ,.      dreds  and  eventually  thousands  of 

The  American  Foundation  for   the  fc]ind  men  and  women_  as  soon  as 

Blind     n'hirh    makes    the    Talking  'the   machines   are   in    general   use, 

Book  and  sells  it  at  cost  to  blind  and    the    records   on    file   in    many 

persons,    is    trying   to    get   2500    of  paries   all   over  the  country      So 

thom  «„  «,.  h«„rt«  «f  fv,-  m^a  i«   far  about  twenty-six  libraries  have 
tnem  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  in  ;  t>«m 

the    next   few   months.     Robert   B.  Convert  Into  Radio 

Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  it  is  simple  to  convert  the  Talk- 
foundation,  blind  himself  for  many  ink  Book  into  a  radio— merely  by 
years,  has  demonstrated  the  small  throwing  two  switches.  It  is  a  good 
black  suitcase-like  object,  which  is  radio  that  has  a  fine,  distinct  tone 
really  a  portable  phonograph  and  and  will  bring  in  distant  stations, 
radio  equipped  to  play  large  disc  if  the  blind  owners  of  the  Talking 
records  upon  which  have  been  re-  Book  wish  to  use  this  feature.  On 
corded,  so  far,  the  four  gospels  and  the  face  of  the  radio  dial,  the  sta- 
the  Psalms  from  the  Bible,  a  selec-  tions  are  numbered  in  Braille,  so 
tion  of  patriotic  documents  and  that  sightless  eyes  are  no  handicap, 
poems,  including  "The  Rime  of  the  Eventually,  many  modern  novels 
Ancient  Mariner,"  three  plays  of  and  up-to-the-minute  books  will  be 
Shakespeare  and  five  modern  novels,  recorded  for  the  Talking  Book,  but 
-  _  .  ..  -  „w.«/w.«  now  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
Appropr.at.on  of  SW0.000  chQQSes  the   utjes    has  ;r0mised   l0 

'The    Library    of    Congress    has    bring  out  about  two  or  three  new 

titles  aVmonth.    ' 


worked  with  us,"  Mr.  Irwin  said. 
"It  had  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  for  books  for  the  blind.  Since 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
blind  make  use  of  Braille,  we  got 
the   library   to  spend   some   of   the 


of  those  now 
in  presss*aw'*'^ne  bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey,"  "Presenting  Lily  Mars, 
Woollcott's  "While  R4me  Burns," 
and  short  stories  by  Bret  Harteand 
O.    Henry.      Among    trie    first    five 


money  making  records  for  us,  after  '  were  Gladys  Carroll's  "As  Uae  Earth 
we  had  whittled  the  cost  of  the  ma- 


chine down  to  $45.  The  Carnegie 
Corporation  helped,  and  many  indi- 
viduals." 

Mr.  Irwin  played  one  of  the  rec- 
ords, the  Coleridge  poem.  The  rec- 
ords have  been  increased  in  si?e 
until  they  will  play  about  thirty 
minutes,  and  an  entire  novel  may 
be  recorded  on  twelve  or  fifteen 
12-inch  discs.  It  takes  about  ten 
of  them  for  an  average  novel,  and 
each  record  costs  $1.  That  would 
make  a  novel  cost  $10,  a  prohibitive 
price  for  the  usual  blind  buyer,  but 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  solved 
-tuftt-  difficulty  by  establishing  a  li- 
brar^af  the  records  and  sending 
them  ouFsby  mail,  at  no  postage 
cost.  There  are  now  more  than 
1000  machines  in  the  hands  of  the 
blind,  who  write  in  glowing  letters 
telling  of  their'  joy. 


Turns,"  Wodehouse's  "Very  Good, 
Jeeves,"  John  Masefield's  "The  Bird 
of  Dawning"  and  E.  M.  Delafield's 
"Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady." 


& 
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Enjoys  Social  Evening 

i. embers  of  the  reading  class  for 
the  blind  (talking  book)  were  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  Mav  Stod- 
dard, instructor,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, January  30.  Two  records  were 
read  from  the  book,  "As  the  Earth 
Turns,"  by  Gladys  Carroll  The 
main  feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
talk  by  W.  W.  Garten  of  the  state 
department  of  education.  He  spoke 
of  outstanding  bills  before  the  state 
legislature,  the  need  for  equaliza- 
tion of  school  funds  and  the  ad- 
vance being  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  explained  also  the  object 
and  accomplishment  of  the  adult 
education  program,  directed  by 
Frank  Balrd  through  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

During  the  evening  all  the  guests 
were  initiated  into  the  "secret  or- 
der of  the  C.  C.'s"  (Cherio  club), 
and  the  prize  for  highest  achieve- 
ment in  "club  mysteries"  was 
awarded  to  Scott  Storey. 

The  hostess  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Wescott,  Mrs.  Glenn  Vaught  and 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Stoddard.  Readings 
from  "The  Talking  Book"  are  given 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  at  the  Bishop  Tuttle 
house  from  2  until  4  o'clock.  Those 
who  are  blind  or  who  for  any  rea- 
son are  unable  .to  read  for  them- 
selves are  invited  to  attend.  "The 
Talking  Book"  is  the  part  of  the 
adult  education  program  arranged 
for  the  blind  and  supervised  by 
Milo  Means  of  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation    service. 
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Talking    machine    presented    Library    of    the    Blind    "reads"    books. 

Blind  woman  listens  while  Mrs.  Joseph  Ferris,  Miss  Patricia  Morgan 

and  Miss  Marjorie  Squires  observe. 
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Foundation  For  Blind  Conducting  Drive 

For  Funds  For  Talking  Books,'  Machine 
\  \  To  Bring  Literature  To  Those  In  Darkness 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  i  ries  for  the  blind,  exactly  as  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  125  j  Braille  or  raised  type  books,  are  bor- 
East   Forty-sixth   street,    Manhattan,  !  rowed. 

is  conducting  a  campaign  of  informa-  j  "But  these  'Talking  Book*  rec- 
tlon  on  the  "Talking  Book,"  an  ords  are  absolutely  useless  unless  the 
amazing  new  machine  which  will  blind  have  machines  on  which  to  re- 
bring  literature  to  the  blind.  j  produce    them.      At    the    same    time, 

The  invention,  perfected  recently  the  growth  of  'Talking  Book"  libra- 
by  the  foundation,  is  pronounced  one  ries  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
of   the   greatest   boons   for   the   blind  |  number  of  machines  in  the  hands  of 


since  the  introduction  of  raised  type. 
The  foundation  sends  this  informa- 
tion on  the  "Talking  Book:" 

There  are  approximately  120,000 
blind  in  the  United  States— about  one 
in  a   thousand  of  the   population. 

"Only  a  quarter  of  these  can  read 
books   in  raised  type. 

"To  open  to  the  blind  a  new  door 
to  literature,  the  'Talking  Book'  has 
been  perfected  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

"The  'Talking  B#ok'  machine  is  a 
combination  five-tube  radio  and  spe- 
cial improved  phonograph  which  re- 
produces long-playing  records.  Each 
'Talking  Book'  record  will  play  for 
more  than  a  half-hour,  and  a  book 
of  80,000  words  can  be  reproduced 
from  a  dozen  discs. 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  appropriated  funds,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
for  making  these  Talking  Book  rec- 
ords, and  they  may  now  be  bor- 
rowed free  by  the  blind  through  libra-  '_, 


blind  people.  Manifestly,  the  federal 
government  cannot  continue  to  build 
up  these  libraries  unless  the  blind 
have  machines  on  which  to  repro- 
duce the  'Talking  Books.' 

"As  no  one  profits  on  materials 
sold  to  the  blind,  these  machines  are 
being  manufactured  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  sold  at 
actual   cost  of  manufacture,   $45. 

"Because  most  blind  persons  are 
too  poor  to  purchase  these  machines, 
a  national  committee  has  been  formed 
to  raise  funds  with  which  to  place 
10,000  'Talking  Book"  machines  in 
the  hands  of  worthy  blind  persons. 
Important  radio  broadcasts  will  be 
held  from  time  to  time  in  connection 
with  this  effort. 

"The  National  Talking  Book  Com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  receive  con- 
tributions of  any  amount  toward  the 
purchase  of  machines  for  needy  blind 
or  to  fill  orders  for  'Talking  Book' 
machines   for-jdiBjiB«M^<<»',W!hd   per- 


Teaching  The  Blind 
To  Read  "By  Ear" 

Junior   Women   Of   Pater- 
son  Are  Helping  Provide 
Fu  mis 


In  co-operation  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Bl  nd  and  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federa- 
tion of  Woman's  clubs,  with  which 
they  are  affiliated,  all  Junior  Wo- 
man's clubs  are  conducting  a  joint 
campaign  to  raise  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  apparatus  to  en- 
able the  blind  to  "read  by  ear''  and 
to  avail  them  of  literary  works 
without  the  study  of  Braille. 

The  local  committee,  headed  by 
Miss  Betty  Kerr,  appeals  to  the 
city  of  PatersGn  and  vicinity  to 
co-operate  with  them  by  contrib- 
uting to  this  worthy  cause.  Dona- 
tions may  be  sent  to  M:;ss  Kerr  at 
h?r  home,  424  Seventeenth  avenue. 
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tc^One  of  the  lesser  Querci  spent  an 
amiable  half  hour  or  so  last  week  at  a 
demonstration  of  the  Talking  Book,  a  de- 
vice now  being  marketed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  125  East  46th 
St.,  New  York  City.  It  seems  that  there 
are  approximately  120,000  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  that  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  this  number  are  able  to  read  from 
raised  type.  The  Talking  Book  is  a  com- 
bination radio  and  improved  phonograph 
which  reproduces  from  special  twelve- 
inch  discs,  each  playing  for  half  an  hour. 
A  book  of  80,000  words  can  be  recorded  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  dozen  of  these  which  re- 
volve at  about  half  the  speed  of  an  ordi- 
nary phonograph.  The  machine  sells  at 
cost  ($42.00) ,  and  the  books  are  purchased 
and  distributed  free  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  There  are  already  libraries 
lending  Talking  Books  in  twenty  states 
and  Hawaii.  Besides  some  Shakespeare, 
parts  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  we  noticed  Very 
Good,  Jeeves  (16  discs)  and  the  Diary  of 
a  Provincial  Lady  (9  discs).  Our  only 
criticism  (having  been  trained  to  some 
extent  by  the  radio)  is  the  monotonous 
quality  of  the  voices  used.  To  date,  only 
A  Christmas  Carol  has  been  recorded  with 
sound  effects,  and  no  dialogue  has  been 
tried.  To  someone  who  is  enabled  to  read 
for  the  first  time  this  defect  is  probably 
trivial,  however,  and  we  understand  that 
various  actors  and  actresses  have  volun- 
teered their  services  for  the  future. 


ifcopics  of  the  first  "talking  books" 
feu;  U>o  blind  have  been  received-  by 
the  California  State  Library  for  the 
of  readers  throughout  the  state. 
These  talking  books  are  thin  phono- 
graph records  on  which  entire  books 
have  been  recorded.  The  Diary  of  a 
Provincial  Lady,  a  novel  by  E.  M. 
Delafield,  occupies  both  sides  of 
nine  records.  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  and  As  You  Like  It 
together  require  both  sides  of  ten 
records.  Books  of  fiction,  poetry, 
some  of  the  Bible  and  some  patri- 
otic documents,  such  as  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  will  be  the 
first  books  provided. 

The  talking  books  must  be  played 
on  machines  especially  adapted  to 
their  use.  The  records  are  loaned 
free  of  ail  cost  by  the  State  Library 
to  the  blind,  but  the  borrower  can 
use  them  only  if  he  has  one  of  the 
.  ng  book  machines.  (The  only 
exception  to  this  statement  is  that 
some  of  the  latest  types  of  talking 
machines  with  a  33  1-3  revolution 
per  minute  turntable  will  play  these 
records — the  use  of  any  but  the 
specially  designed  machines  is  con- 
sidered inadvisable,  however.)  These 
machines  are  not  costly  and  many 
blind  people  have  already  purchased 
them.  In  some  instances  friends  of 
the  blind,  either  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations, have  bought  them  for 
the  reader.  The  records  are  pro- 
vided free  of  cost  to  the  State  Li- 
brary by  the  Library  of  Congress 
from  a  federal  appropriation.  Rec- 
ords cannot  be  purchased  as  they 
have  been  manufactured  solely  for 
the  blind  and  given  to  certain  li- 
braries for  such  use.  The  machines 
may  be  ordered  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  E. 
46th  Street,  New  York. 

The  lending  of  these  talking  ma- 
chines is  only  one  phase  of  State 
Library  service  to  the  blind.  Books 
in  Braille  type  ^nd  in  Mcon  type 
are  also  sent  out  free  by  the  Li- 
brary to  the  blind  all  over  the  state. 
As  the  State  Library  has  franking 
privileges  on  books  sent  to  blind 
readers,  there  is  no  postage  to  be 
paid  either  by  the  state  or  the  in- 
dividuals. The  latest  books  of  fic- 
tion and  of  practically  all  other 
classes  of  reading  are  now  available 
for  the  blind.  There  are  also  many 
fine  magazines  published  in  Braille 
and  Moon. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  how 
to  read  a  type  for  the  blind,  home 
teachers  are  provided.  The  two 
teachers  on  the  State  Library  staff 
give  personal  instruction  in  the 
homes  of  those  they  can  reach  from 
their  headquarters  and  teach  many 
others  by  correspondence. 

The  Napa  County  Library  has 
submitted  the  above  information 
and  will  take  care  of  any  requests 
that  might  be  sent  into  the  State 
Library. 
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Miss  Marion  Mills  on  Speaking 

Tour  of  N.  J.  in  BehaJLa£  Blind 


Speaker  to  Address  Westfield 

Lions  and  Rotary  Club  to 

Raise  Funds  for  Work 


On  Tour  for  Blind 


Miss  Marion  Mills,  president  of  the 
Westfield  Junior  Woman's  Club  and 
State  chairman  on  public  welfare  for 
the  Junior  Woman's  Clubs,  is  making 
a  speaking  tour  of  the  State,  address- 
ing social  and  civic  organizations  in 
an  appeal  for  funds  to  purchase  ma- 
chines for  "talking  books"  for  the 
blind. 

The  "talking  book,"  which  opens  a 
new  world  of  entertainment  and  edu- 
cation for  the  blind,  who  cannot  read 
Braille,  was  developed  by  the  sound 
research  libraries  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  aided  by 
funds  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Records  are  to  be  distributed  free 
to  the  blind  through  22  libraries,  of 
which  the  nearest  is  in  New  York,  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Junior 
Woman's  Clubs  are  doing  publicity 
work  for  the  raising  of  funds  to  pur- 
chase at  cost  the  phonographic  re- 
producing machines  for  the  records. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  placing  New 
Jersey's  quota  of  400  of  the  5,000 
machines  in  the  hands  of  the  2,500 
blind,  Miss  Mills,  together  with  Miss 
Margaret  Wimmer,  State  chairman  j 
of  Women's  Club  for  Braille,  and  Dr. 
J.  Stewart  Nagle,  loaned  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
are  speaking  before  service  clubs  and 
other  organizations. 

Miss  Mills  will  appear  this  week 
before  the  Westfield  Rotary  and 
Lions  Clubs.  She  will  go  to  Metuchen 
next  week  and  later  to  Flemington, 
as  well  as  visiting  other  communities 
during  the  coming  months. 

In  pointing  out  the  urgent  need  for 
placing  the  "talking  book"  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind,  Miss  Mills  de- 
clares that  out  of  the  116,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States,  less 
than  a  quarter  have  mastered  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  reading  Braille.  Braille 
books  are  very  clumsy  and  require  a 
huge  library  to  accommodate  them. 

The  "talking  book"  uses  the  eas- 
ily handled  phonograph  records,  one 
record  being  sufficient  to  reproduce, 
for  example,  the  average  Saturday- 
Evening  Post  story  and  12  to  15  rec- 
ords can  give  an  entire  novel. 


Miss  Marion  Mills 

"Talking  book"  records  already 
produced  range  from  the  novel, 
"Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady,"  by  E. 
W.  Delafield  to  Samuel  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  and  from  the 
Bible  to  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet." 

Of  the"  two  inexpensive  portable 
producing  machines  one  is  manually 
operated  and  the  other,  which  plugs 
into  the  house  circuit,  contains  a 
radio  as  well  as  the  phonographs. 

Miss  Mills,  as  chairman  of  social 
service  work,  visits  among  the  110 
Junior  Woman's  Clubs  offering  sug- 
gestions on  public  welfare.  She 
points  out  that  the  function  of  wel- 
fare work  is  to  help  people  lead  a 
normal  life  and  must  be  considered 
365  days  out  of  the  year  and  not  just 
as  holidays. 

She  contributes  articles  to  the  New 
Jersey  Clubwoman,  organ  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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"Talking  Book"  to  be 
Exhibitde  at  Better 

Housing  Exposition 

/ 


The  "Talking  Book,"  the  latest  in- 
vention to  aid  the  blind  in  the  en- 
joyment of  reading,  will  be  exhibit- 
ed for  the  first  time  in  this  territory 
in  connection  with  the  Better  Hous- 
ing Exposition  to  be  held  at  Johns- 
town, Feb.  12-14. 

The  "Talxing  Book"  is  one  of  many 
features  to  be  displayed  at  the  expo- 
sition, arranged  by  Cambria  County 
Better  Housing  Program  Committee 
at  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

A  combination  of  phonograph  and 
radio,  the  "Talking  Book"  enables 
one  unable  to  read  (and  one  able  to, 
read  also)  to  hear  the  latest  novel 
or  story  by  the  simple  scheme  of 
having  the  narrative  read  on  the 
phonograph.  The  record  lasts  about 
30  minutes  and  a  dozen  records  will 
complete  the  average-sized  book. 

The  "Talking  Book"  to  be  exhibit- 
ed at  John>town  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  Cambria  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Among  other  interesting  exhibits 
arranged  for  the  exposition  is  one 
sponsored  by  a  nationally-known 
manufacturer  of  asbestos  roofing 
products.  Here  will  be  seen  a  work- 
man with  a  blow  torch,  attempting 
to  burn  a  hole  through  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  his  only  protection  being  a 
handful  of  the  asbestos  product. 

The  exposition  committee  is  plan- 
ning to  entertain  thousands  during 
the  three  day  affair  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  building  and  repair  work 
over  a  wide  area.  Johnstowners  see 
an  opportunity  of  convincing  FHA 
officials  that  residents  of  Cambria. 
Somerset,  Indiana  and  Westmore- 
land Counties  are  better  housing  - 
minded  and  are  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  attractive  loan 
conditions  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 


club  aids  bljnd         3iiniors'  Blind 


RidgRfield     Park     Juniors     To     Stace 
Demonstration  Of  New  Talking  Book 

Furthering  its  work  in  behalf  of  the 
blind,  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  of 
Ridgefield  Park  last  night  devoted  its 
meeting  to  plans  for  future  financial 
and  educational  work  for  its  Braille 
fund. 

Miss  Margaret  Wimmer  of  Arling- 
ton, State  chairman  of  the  Braille 
fund  for  the  Junior  Federation,  was  a 
guest  speaker  at  the  meeting  in  the 
Clubrooms  on  Main  Street  last  night. 
She  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  lat- 
est development  for  the  blind,  the 
talking  book,  now  the  pivotal  object 
of  a  State- wide  drive. 

In  order  to  help  the  general  public 
understand  just  what  this  latest  de- 
velopment means  for  the  Blind,  the 
Club  will  sponsor  a  public  demonstra- 
tion Monday  night,  Feb.  25  at  the 
Clubrooms.  The  demonstration  will  be 
staged  at  *  and  at  8:30  p.  m.  that 
night. 

Funds  for  its  Braille  fund  will  be 
sought  through  the  means  of  a  card 
party  to  be  held  about  March  1,  in  the 
Republican  Clubhouse  at  Park  Street 
and  Paulison  Avenue.  Miss  Gene  Mur- 
ray to  be  the  general  chairman. 
Another  means  of  financial  assistance 
announced  last  night  is  a  cake  sale, 
to  be  held  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb. 
23,  at  220  Main  Street. 


DICKENS  PROGRAM  FOR 

BRAILLE  FUND  BENEFIT 


Horace  Markley  of  Saddle  River, 
well  known  elocutionist  throughout 
the  east,  will  dramatize  in  monologue 
characters  from  that  ever  popular 
story  "Pickwick  Papers,"  by  Charles 
Dickens  at  Berkeley  Avenue  school 
auditorium  this  evening,  Friday,  un- 
der sponsorship  of  Westwood  Junior 
Woman's  Club  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Braille  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  Madrigal  Singers  of  Patersoni 
will  also  take  part  in  this  evening's 
program,  giving  several  selections 
during  intervals  of  Mr,  Markley's 
dramatizations. 

It  is  planned  to  purchase  a  talking 
book,  a  combination  radio-victrola  es- 
ially  constructed  for  use  by  the 
blind,  with  proceeds  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Westwood  Juniors  would  \ 
come  names  of  local  blind  persons  who 
would  care  to  use  a  talking  machine 
of  this  kind. 

Miss  Donelda  Zimmerman  is  chair- 
man of  the  event  and  is  assisted  by 
Miss  Flora  Kling,  Braille  chairman; 
Miss  Jane  Patterson,  club  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Robert  Schmid,  literature  chair- 
man, and  Miss  Amelia  Alexander, 
president  of  the  local  Junior  Woman's 
Club. 


Benefit  Tonight 

"Pickwick  Papers",  that  ever 
popular  humorous  story  by  Cha£. 
Dickens,  will  be  dramatized  in 
monologue  by  Horace  Markley  of 
Saddle  River  at  the  Berkeley  Ave- 
nue School  this  evening  (Friday) 
under  the  sponsorship  of  West- 
wood  Junior  Woman's  Club  for 
benefit  of  the  Braille  F*und  fo? 
the    Blind. 

Mr.  Markley  is  known  through- 
out the  East  as  an  excellent  por- 
trayer  of  Dickens'  characters  and 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Westwood  Juniors  to  appear  here 
tonight  because  he  felt  the  blind 
welfare  work  which  Jersey  Jun- 
iors are  doing  to  be  a  most  worthy 
cause. 

It  is  planned  to  purchase  a 
talking-book,  a  combination  ra- 
dio-victrola, especially  made  for 
blind  persons'  usage,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  evening's  program. 
Westwood  Junior  Women  would 
welcome  names  of  local  blind  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  can  lend  the 
talking-book  which  they  have 
pledged    to   secure   for   their   use. 

The  Madrigal  Singers  of  Pater- 
son  will  also  take  part  in  this 
evening's  entertainment,  giving 
several  harmony  numbers  through- 
out   the   program. 

Miss  Donelda  Zimmermann  is 
chairman  of  the  event  and  is  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Flora  Kling,  Braille 
chairman;  Miss  Jane  Patterson, 
club  treasurer;  Mrs.  Robert  Schmid 
literature  chairman,  and  Miss 
Amelia  Alexander,  president  of 
the    local    Junior   Woman's    Club. 


Park  Junior  Women  Sponsor  Campaign  to  Raise  Quota 
For  'Talking  Book"  Fund 
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\  Plans  for  a  campaign  to  help 
raise  their  share  of  the  $10,000 
"talking  book"  fund  for  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  the  New  Jeisey  Wuiit 
Clubs  are  sponsoring,  are  being 
made  this  week  by  the  Junior  Wo- 
men's Club. 

Miss  Edith  Tukey,  president,  at- 
tended the  sixth  district  Junior 
Conference  Saturday  in  Hacken-. 
sack.  Dr.  J.  S-  Nagle,  field  secre- 
tary for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  explained  the  use  of 
the  machines  and  the  purpose  of 
the  campaign. 

The  local  Junior  Women,  Mis? 


Tukey  said,  will  appeal  to  other 
organizations  in  the  town  to  share 
in  the  honors  of  contributing-  The 
Sixth  District  has  a  quota  of  $2000- 

The  Junior  Women's  Clubs  have 
been  asked  to  direct  the  national 
campaign  for  supplying  the  blind 
with  thaUali&ng  book  machines-in 
New  Jersey. 

Talking  books  will  open  doors  of 
opportunity  and  enjoyment  to  the 
blind  for,  of  the  114,000  or  more 
blind  people  in  America,  less  than 
one-fourth  can  read  braille.  The  | 
talking  book  makes  it  possible  for 
sightless  people  to  read  by '  h^artug- 
as  well  as  by  touch- 
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C^One  of  the  lesser  Querci  spent  an 
amiable  half  hour  or  so  last  week  at  a 
demonstration  of  the  Talking  Book,  a  de- 
vice now  being  marketed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  125  East  46th 
St.,  New  York  City.  It  seems  that  there 
are  approximately  120,000  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  that  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  this  number  are  able  to  read  from 
raised  type.  The  Talking  Book  is  a  com- 
bination radio  and  improved  phonograph 
which  reproduces  from  special  twelve- 
inch  discs,  each  playing  for  half  an  hour. 
A  book  of  80,000  words  can  be  recorded  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  dozen  of  these  which  re- 
volve at  about  half  the  speed  of  an  ordi- 
nary phonograph.  The  machine  sells  at 
cost  ($42.00),  and  the  books  are  purchased 
and  distributed  free  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  There  are  already  libraries 
lending  Talking  Books  in  twenty  states 
and  Hawaii.  Besides  some  Shakespeare, 
parts  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  we  noticed  Very 
Good,  Jeeves  (16  discs)  and  the  Diary  of 
a  Provincial  Lady  (9  discs).  Our  only 
criticism  (having  been  trained  to  some 
extent  by  the  radio)  is  the  monotonous 
quality  of  the  voices  used.  To  date,  only 
A  Christmas  Carol  has  been  recorded  with 
sound  effects,  and  no  dialogue  has  been 
tried.  To  someone  who  is  enabled  to  read 
for  the  first  time  this  defect  is  probably 
trivial,  however,  and  we  understand  that 
various  actors  and  actresses  have  volun- 
jtcfred  their  services  for  the  future. 


"Talking"  Books"  for  Blind 
Sponsored  by  "Mrs.  Dern 
fra.  George  H.  Dern,  chairman  of 
the  Washington  Talking  Book  Com- 
mittee, expects  to  complete  the  drive 
being  made  for  the  purchase  of  talk- 
ing books  for  the  blind  in  Washing- 
ton, sometime  in  March. 

Mrs.  Julius  Lully,  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Jewish  unit  of 
the  organization,  is  the  chairman  for 
the  luncheon  and  card  party  to  be 
given  on  Thursday  at  12:30  o'clock 
p.m.  at  the  Mayflower  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  machines  and  Braille 
magazines  for   the   blind. 

Honor  guests  at  the  luncheon  will 
be  Representative  Sol  Bloom,  Arthur 
Reilly  and  Maj.  Raymond  Walter, 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
division  of  the  Young  Democrats. 
Prizes  will  be  given  to  those  holding 
lucky  numbers.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Jaffee. 
at  4423  Fifteenth  street  northwest,  is 
in  charge  of  tickets. 

Mrs.  May  Collins  Vories  is  co- 
chairman  with  Mrs:  Dern  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Lawson  is 
acting  as  treasurer. 

Chairmen  of  subcommittes  include 
Mrs.  George  Maurice  Morris,  of  the 
Junior  League  unit;  Mrs.  Hugh  Drum, 
of  the  Army  unit;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Leahy, 
of  the  Navy  unit;  Mrs.  Wallace  Chis- 

well,  of  the  Gray  Ladies;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Mullen,  of  the  Catholic  unit;  Mrs. 
David  Pressler,  of  the  Jewish  unit, 
with  Mrs.  Lully  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Solo- 
mon as  subcommittee  chairmen;  Mrs. 
William  H.  King,  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  unit;  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Meritt, 
of  the  Women's  Club  unit;  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Stockdale.  of  the  Women's  Council 
of  the  Washington  Federation  of 
Churches. 

The  Washington  Lions  Club  is 
acting  as  the  Revolving  Fund  Com- 
mittee for  Mrs.  Dern.  On  this  com- 
mittee are  Mr.  Walter  K.  Handy,  Dr. 
S.  B.  Muncaster,  Mr.  John  Teunis, 
Mr  E.  T.  Goodman,  Mr.  G.  E.  Whit- 
more  and  Mr.  Bertrand  Piers. 
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League  to  Show 
talking  Book' 

Boon  to   Blind  Will  Be  on 

Exhibit  at  Clubrooms  All 

Next  Week. 


The  greatest  boon  to  the  blind 
since  the  invention,,  of  BraillejJ^Ehe 
Talking  Book,"  wiiTHoe  exhibited 
by  the  Junior  Leagui  at  its  club- 
rooms  during  the  coming  week. 

"The  Talking  Book"  is  put  out 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  Miss  Helen  Keller 
is  a  trustee.  She  has  enlisted  the 
aid  of  such  radio  celebrities  as  Will 
Rogers,  John  McCormack,  Arthur 
Reilly  and  Edwin  C.  Hill. 

During  Vice  President  Garner's 
dinner  for  President  Roosevelt, 
Will  Rogers  wrote  the  President  a 
note,  begging  to  be  excused  to 
broadcast  for  "The  Talking  Book." 
In  reply,  he  received  a  note,  "Dear 
Will,  I  am  for  anything  Helen 
Keller  is  for." 

Mrs.  George  Maurice  Morriss  is 
chairman  of  "The  Talking  Book" 
!  exhibit,  and  will  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Brooks,  Mrs.  Charles 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Elmore  Cropley,  Mrs. 
Marshall  Diggs,  Mrs.  Clifford  Fol- 
ger,  Mrs.  Claude  Langlais.  Mrs. 
Gerald  Linke,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Morris, 
Miss  Priscilla  Parker,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Preece,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sid- 
dons.  Mrs.  Walter  White  and  Mrs. 
A.  Z.  Foster  Wood. 
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Junior  League  to  Provide 
Talking  Books  for  BliryjL 


. 


Junior  Leaguers  listen  to   the   talking   book  machine,  now  on  display  at  the  league  headquarters  at  1518 

Connecticut    avenue.     Members   on  the   committee   to  aid  the   blind  include    (left  to  right)    Mrs.   Harry 

Baxter,  Mrs.  David  St.  Pierre  Gaillard,  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Luike. 
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:ation  Starts  Fund 
to  Purchase  Electric 
Machines. 


DRAWING  aside  the  veil  oi 
darkness  in  which  blind  per- 
sons live  constitutes  one  of 
the  latest  projects  of  the  Junior 
League  in  Washington.  This  or- 
ganization proposes  to  aid  sightless 
persons  by  placing  at  their  dis- 
posal electric  talking  book  ma- 
chines, by  which  the  blind  can 
hear   books   read   aloud. 

Since  65  per  cent  of  blindness  oc- 
curs in  adult  life,  when  many  un- 
fortunates are  too  mature  to  master 
braille,  these  machines  are  of  spe- 
cial value. 


Full-length  books,  recorded  on 
disks,  are  played  on  these  portable 
machines  which  are  similar  to  the 
ordinary  phonograph.  The  disks 
are  distributed  free  by  the  Congres- 
sional Library  through  24  public 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  ma- 
chines into  the  homes  of  the  blind 
Thif  is  what  the  Junior  League, 
with  the  aid  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions, is  trying  to  do. 

"We  feel  it  is  the  best  service 
we  can  render  to  the  blind  of  Wash- 
ington," said  Mrs.  Daniel  St.  Pierre 
Gaillard,  chairman  of  the  blind 
committee,  for  the  league.  Turning 
to  the  machine  now  on  display  at 
the  Junior  League  headquarters  at 
1518  Connecticut  avenue,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  how  it 
worked. 


The  machine  is  a  combination 
phonograph  and  5-tube  radio  set 
entirely  contained  in  a  single  unit, 
so  that,  when  closed  it  may  be  car- 
ried as  a  suit  case. 

By  throwing  two  small  switches 
the  machine  is  converted  from  a 
reading  machine  into  a  radio.  The 
instrument  is  equipped  with  con- 
trols allowing  for  variation  in 
speed  of  reading  and  in  tone  and 
volume  of  both  radio  and  talking 
book  machine.  This  feature  gives 
the  reader  an  opportunity  to  vary 
the  sound  to  suit  his  personal  tastes. 

Lightweight  headphones  are  also 
provided  with  each  machine,  to  be 
plugged  in  when  desired.  By  this 
means,  the  loud  speaker  is  auto- 
matically disconnected  so  that  th« 
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records  can  be  heard  only  through 
the  headphones. 

"These  are  particularly  desirable," 
Mrs.  Gaillard  explained,  "when  a 
reader  wishes  to  listen  to  a  book 
without  disturbing  others." 

The  machines  are  not  to  replace 
braille  but  will  serve  as  a  help  for 
those  who  have  never  learned  to 
read  by  that  method.  "Then,  too, 
there  are  certain  cases  when  even 
those  who  know  braille  will  need 
the  machine,"  Mrs.  Gaillard  said. 
"For  example,  Mrs.  Adelia  Hoyt, 
director  of  the  service  for  the  blind 
at  the  Congressional  Library,  told 
me  of  a  blind  woman  who  learned 
braille  in  her  youth  but  is  now  af- 
flicted with  arthritis  and  can  not 
make  use  of  it.  The  talking  book 
machine  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
her. 

"She  told  me  of  another  woman, 
also — a  woman  who  has  four  child- 
ren, three  of  whom  were  bom 
blind.  One  talking  machine  in  that 
family  will  be  the  means  of  edu- 
cating and  entertaining  all  those 
children." 

Mrs.  Gaillard  said  textbooks,  as 
well  as  novels,  plays,  and  bio- 
graphies, were  being  made  into 
talking  books.  The  disks,  very  thin 
and  light,  run  for  much  longer  than 
ordinary  phonograph  records,  so 
that  a  complete  book  of  average 
length  can  be  recorded  on  a  set  of 
fourteen.  A  complete  talking  book 
can  be  read  in  less  than  nine  hours. 
Mrs.  George  Maurice,  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  raise  funds  for 
talking  books,  is  working  wuh  Mrs. 
Gaillard  on  this  project.  Miss  Pri- 
cilla  Parker  is  assistant  chairman  ( 
of  the  committee.  i 
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t field    Woman    Raising    Funds    for 
"Talking    Book"    Machines. 

Spe;!al   to   the   Journal. 

WESTFIELD,  Feb.  11.— Gratifying 
progress  of  the  campaign  for  $10,000 
to  furnish  "talking  book"  machines  for 
2,551  blind  persons  in  New  Jersey  is 
reported  by  Miss  Marion  Mills,  of 
Westfield,  co-chairman  of  the  Talking 
Book  Committee  of  the  Junior 
Women's    Clubs    of   JJew    Jersey. 

Miss  Mills,  who  is  president  of  the 
Junior  Woman's  Club  here,  has  con- 
ducted demonstrations  of  the  machine 
before  several  hundred  people  here  and 
has  enlisted  much  support.  She  is 
also  arranging  demonstrations  in  other 
sections  of  the  State.  For  the  fund. 
the  Westfield  Junior  Women's  Club 
and  other  units  are  planning  bene- 
fits. m 

"Without  the  machines,"  Miss  Mills 
says,  "The  talking  books  for  the 
blind,  published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  circulated  free,  are  use- 
less. While  free  publication  and  cir- 
culation of  the  talking  books  is  car- 
ried by  a  Federal  appropriation,  it 
cannot  be  used  to  provide  reading 
machines."     ^^ 


Blind  to  Hear 
Rook  Records 


The  second  of  the  "talking  book" 
programs  for  the  blind  and  their 
friends  will  be  given  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library  at  10  a.m. 
tomorrow.  Blind  people  who'  wish 
to  hear  the  book  records  which 
have  been  forwarded  from  the 
State  Library  are  Invited  to  attena 
the  program. 

It  is  suggested  by  library  offi- 
cials that  entrance  be  made  at 
Hope  street  as  the  program  room 
is  close  to  the  lower  Hope-street 
door.  Library  guides  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  Fifth-street  or  Hope- 
street   doors   to   guide   visitors. 
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Talking  Book 


May 
Be  Seen  By  Public 

Woman's    Club    Co-operat- 

ing  With  State  Federation 

In  Drive 


The  famous  "Talking  Book"  ma- 
chine, an  apparatus  which  will  en- 
able the  blind  to  read  by  ear,  may 
now  be  seen  by  getting  in  touch 
with  Miss  Betty  Kerr,  sixth  district 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Federation  of  Women's  clubs  which 
co-operating  with  the  state  com- 
mission of  the  blind,  is  now  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  -tp  raise  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  talk- 
ing book  to  aid  the  blind. 

Miss  Kerr,  district  chairman,  is 
assisted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Kane, 
chairman  of  the  welfare  committee 
of  the  local  Junior  Woman's  club; 
Miss  Naomi  Stockman,  secretary; 
Miss  Edna  Rhodes,  publicity;  and 
the  following  members  of  the  wel- 
fare committee:  Misses  Emily  Burk- 
hart,  Marie  Dunkel,  Angelina  La- 
Grecca,  Regina  Lawlor,  Elizabeth 
Starrs,  Izora  Stephens,  Agnes  Lesh- 
on. 

Anyone  desiring  to  see  this  amaz- 
ing invention,  may  do  so  by  com- 
municating with  Miss  Kerr,  424 
Seventeenth  avenue,  for  an  appoint- 
ment. 


BlindJTalking  Book* 

Program  on  Schedule 

..Jhinoj  persons  interested  in  book 
re^orf^  from  the  State  Library  are 
inVitM  to  attend  a  "Talking  Book" 
program  tomorrow  at  10  a.  m.  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 
Library  guides  will  be  stationed  at 
the  Hope  and  Fifth  streets  doors  to 
escort  blind  persons  to  the  lecture 
room. 

Helen  Haines  will  talk  on  "Plays 
for  Play-Readers"  tomorrow  at  7:30 
p.  m.  at  the  library.  She  will  dis- 
cuss 10  dramatic  successes,  includ- 
ing "Wednesday's  Child"  by  Leo- 
pold Atlas  and  "Green  Bay  Tree" 
by  Mordaunt  Shairp. 
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\ 'Talking  Book' Put 

On  Display  Here 

An  apparatus  which  will  en- 
able the^  blind  to  read  by  ear, 
may  be  seen  by  getting  in  touch 
with  Miss  Betty  Kerr,  of  424 
Seventeenth  avenue,  sixth  dis- 
trict chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Women's 
clubs  which  co-operating  with  the 
state  commission  of  the  blind,  is 
now  carrying  on  a  campaign  to 
raise  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  contrivance  to  aid  the 
blind. 

Miss  Kerr  is  assisted  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Kane,  chairman  of  the 
welfare  committee  of  the  local 
Junior  Woman's  club;  Miss  Na- 
omi Stockman,  secretary,  and 
Miss  Edna  Rhodes,  publicity;  and 
the  following  committee  mem- 
bers: Misses  Emmy  Burkhart, 
Marie  Dunkel,  Angelina  LaGrec- 
ca,  Regina  Lawlor,  Elizabeth 
Starrs,  Izora  Stephens,  Agnes 
Leshon. 
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DescribesDevice 
To   Assist   Blind 


Junior  Woman's  Club  Hears 

Talk  on  Recording  of 
Hieh  Grade  Books 


At     the    meeting    of    the    Junior, 
Woman's  Club  held  last  evening  in 

the  recreation  room  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 

j 
A  a  new  invention,  the  talking 
book  machine,  a  Victrola-radio  ma- 
chine for  the  blind,  was  described  in 
detail  by  an  expel  t  from  the  manu- 
facturing  company.  On  the  ma- 
chines, prepared  records  of  a  high 
grade  of  fiction  stories,  humorous 
stories  and  dramas  can  be  played. 
Twelve  records  are  needed  for  one 
complete  story.  The  Helen  Keller 
foundation  has  prepared  and  sent 
free  of  charge  to  the  Library  of 
the  Congress,  records  of  17  different 
books  to  date.  These  are  loaned  free 
of  charge  to  any  blind  person  in  the 
country,  postage  paid. 

Since  these  records  can  be  played 
only  on  the  machine  made  for  them, 
junior  clubs,  among  others,  have  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  raising  money 
to  purchase  some  of  them.  The  lo- 
cal club  will  do  its  share  in  this  en- 
terprise. 

The  program  which  was  to  have 
been  given  by  Miss  Rose  Carr, 
chairman  of  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ment, was  postponed  when  the  club 
accepted  ?n  invitation  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  to  hear  a  health  lecture  by  Dr. 
Estelle  Kleiber.  Members  also  saw 
nn  amusing  sketch  given  by  some 
of  the  "Y"  members. 

A  report  of  the  music  committee 
showed  that  chorus  rehearsals  are 
under  way  and  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing the  group  chose  "Dedication"' 
end  "By  the  Bend  of  the  River"  to 
sing  in  the  state  music  contest  of 
Junior  Women's  Clubs  to  take  place 
Saturday,  April  13.  at  the  music 
building  of  N.  J.  C.  The  next  prac- 
tice will  be  tomorrow  night  from  7 
to  8  o'clock,  at  the  home  of  the 
chorus  director.  Mrs.  Milton  J.  | 
Hoffman  of  7  Seminary  place.  Miss  ' 
Claire  Martin  will  be  accompanist. 
Year  books  for  the  club  will  be 
printed  by  P.  L.  Bergen,  father  of 
the  president.  Miss  Ruth  Bergen. 
The  art  department  will  enter  the 
state  year  book  cover  contest  which 
closes  March  A. 

On  Saturday,  March  9.  all  Third 
District  Junior  Women's  Clubs  will 
meet  in  this  city  when  a  reception 
will  be  given  in  honor  of  the  south- 
ern distiict  vice  chairman,  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Johnson,  of  Collingswood. 

The  art  class,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Rose  Carr.  will  meet  Satur- 
day morning,  from  10  to  12  o'clock, 
a'1  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Juv  I-  members 
a  e  invited  to  attend   to  receive  in 


Sound  Book 
For  Blind  Is 
Shown  Club 

Machine  To  Be  Used  By 
75  Per  Cent  Of  Sight- 
less,   On    View 

$10,000    IS    SOUGHT 

Junior     Women     Pledge 

Fund,  Westwood  Club 

Is    Told 


struction  in  water  colo 
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By   JANET    SWEET 

A  reading  machine,  the  new  phono- 
graph-like device  for  reproducing  talk- 
ing books  for  the  blind,  was 
demonstrated  by  Miss  Lydia  Herrman, 
sightless  home  teacher  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Commission  for  the  Blind,  at  a 
Westwood  Woman's  Club  meeting  yes- 
terday. 

The  Westwood  Junior  Woman's 
Club,  one  of  the  units  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Juniors  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  raise  $10,000  for  pur- 
chase of  reading  machines,  was  in 
charge  of  the  program  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Daisy  Dean  Bate  of  Stratton 
Avenue,  Westwood.  It  was  a  com- 
bined meeting  of  art,  civic,  and  home 
departments. 

There  are  more  than  114.000  blind 
persons  in  this  country,  and  of  that 
number,  only  one-quarter  can  read 
Braille,  Miss  Herrman  said.  She  does 
not  believe  talking  books  are  likely 
to  replace  Braille  books  any  more  than 
radio  will  supplant  reading  of  printed 
matter  for  persons  with  sight.  But 
Braille  is  difficult  to  learn,  she  said. 
Even  experts  do  not  read  it  effort- 
lessly. Persons  who  become  blind  late 
in  life  often  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  learn,  and  many  never  do. 

GOVERNMENT    LOANS     THEM 

The  talking  books  are  believed  to 
fill  a  great  need  in  the  lives  of  the 
75  per  cent  of  blind  persons  who  do 
not  read  Braille.  They  also  are  en- 
joyed by  the  blind  "readers." 

The  talking  books  are  loaned  by  the 
government  without  charge.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  distributes  them 
for  this  section,  the  government  pay- 
ing postage  to  and  from  the  borrower's 
home. 

However,  the  reading  machines, 
which  are  as  necessary  to  the  talk- 
ing books  as  phonographs  to  records, 
are  not  supplied  by  the  government. 
Costing  approximately  $40,  these  are 
the  devices  for  purchase  of  which  New 
Jersey  Juniors   are   raising   funds. 

Approximately  the  size  and  re- 
sembling a  phonograph  closely,  the 
talking  machines  are  of  three  types, 
one  for  use  without  electricity.  The 
machine  Miss  Herrman  demonstrated 
yesterday,  said  to  cost  approximately 
$40,  beside  being  a  reproducer  for  the 
talking  books,  was  a  radio.  The  dials 
were  lettered  in  Braille.  >- 
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One  side  of  the  disc  the  "book" 
also  was  lettered  in  Braille.  Miss  Herr- 
man noted,  so  that  the  blind  person 
playing  it  would  know  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  story.  The  records 
have  recording  on  both  sides.  Each 
plays  approximately  18  minutes.  Ap- 
proximately 15  records  record  an 
average  length  novel.  As  in  a  phono- 
graph, the  talker  may  be  made  to 
speak  slowly  or  fast.  As  In  a  radio,  : 
he  may  be  made  to  talk  louder  or 
more  softly.  Persons  with  exception- 
ally good  diction  have  been  selected 
to  read  the  tales  and  the  machines 
have  levers  to  make  the  enunciation 
more  clear. 

BOOKS   ARE   LIMITED 

The  nimber  of  books  still  is  limited 
because  of  the  limited  number  of 
machines  and  consequently  the  small 
number  of  borrowers.  The  book  Miss 
Herrman  had  read  on  her  machine 
yesterday  was  a  humorous  short  story, 
"No  Tickie,  No  Shirtie". 

Regular  records  may  be  used,  the 
demonstrator  said.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  she  said  that  phonographs 
have  not  been  found  satisfactory  for 
use  with  the  talking  books  because, 
despite  many  trials,  they  cannot  be 
made  to  talk  slowly  enough.  That  is, 
the  disc  of  a  phonograph  revolves  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  the  disc  of  a 
reading  machine.  Its  speed  cannot  be 
reduced  sufficiently.  The  machines 
are  being  made  to  sell  at  cost,  she 
reported.  The  price  quoted  on  the 
machine  she  had  yesterday  included 
a  set  of  earphones. 

Miss  Amelia  Alexander,  president  of 
Westwood  Junior  Woman's  Club,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  Juniors'  work  for  the 
blind,  the  curent  campaign  to  rase 
$10,000  in  co-operation  with  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Louis  Braille's  system,  origin- 
ated 100  years  ago.  The  Sixth  District 
Juniors,  Miss  Alexander  said,  are 
pledged  to  raise  $2,000  of  the  State 
quota. 

The  program,  it  was  explained,  wfs 
planned  to  interest  members  of  all 
departments  meeting  yesterday,  art, 
civic,  and  home. 

The  ta!k  on  the  reading  machines 
was  included  for  the  civic  department, 
an  exhibit  of  Juniors'  embroidery, 
crocheting  and  other  handwork,  for 
the  home  department,  a  talk  on  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  for  the  art  department 

Miss  Virginia  Day,  of  Hillsdale, 
chairman  of  the  program^  gave  a  talk 
on  da  Vinci  andJu^wWflfT 
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Talking  Book' 
Science's  Latest 
Aid  to  Blind 


Gifts  to  Local  Blind  Branch 

Made    by    Woman's 

Club  Juniors. 


And  now  the  blind  —  even  those 
not  acquainted  with  the  difficult 
Braille  system  —  can  read  through 
sound. 

Lehigh  county's  blind  are  begin- 
ning to  do  so.  It  is  made  possible 
for  them  through  three  "talking 
books."  Three  of  these  recently  in- 
vented aids  to  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment are  in  possession  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind, 
G.  Ernest  Ward,  executive  secre- 
tary, said  today. 

,  Gifts  of  the  "talking  books"  were 
made  to  the  local  branch  by  the 
Junior  Section  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Allentown  which  purchas- 
ed two,  and  the  Allentown  Quota 
club,  which  supplied  the  other.  The 
former  two  are  available  at  the 
Blind  Association  headquarters  in 
the  Dime  Savings  and  Trust  com- 
pany building  for  sightless  per- 
sons wishing  them  for  educational 
purposes. 

These  will  be  circulated  among 
the  various  persons  requesting  them 
at  present,  and  will  eventually  re- 
main with  some  blind  "reader"  who 
will  in  small  sums  pay  back  its 
original  cost  so  that  other  "books" 
may  be  bought  for  continued  cir- 
culation. The  third  one  will  remain 
with  a  designated  person.  At  pres- 
ent the  local  Blind  Association  is 
awaiting  the  receipt  of  "records" 
from  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  is  mail- 
ing them  out  free  of  charge.  They 
are  circulated  and  must  be  return- 
ed the  same  as  regular  books. 

The  "talking  book"  is  science's 
newest  aid  to  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  sight.  It  is  as  interesting 
as  its  catchy  name  and  the  story 
behind  its  preparation,  as  explain- 
ed by  Mr.  Ward,  covers  three  years 
of  experimentation. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  he  explained,  is  endeavoring 

'  to  put  5,000  talking  books  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind  within  the  next 
few  months.  Twelve  young  men  are 
busy  in  the  factory  where  the  talk- 
ing book  is  assembled  ready  for 
shipment. 

Mr.  Ward,  during  an  interview 
in  his  office  today,  demonstrated 
the  small  black  suitcase-like  object. 
It  is  in  reality  a  portable  phono-, 
graph  combined  with  a  short  wave 
radio,  with  Braille  dial  figures.  It 
is  equipped  tc  play  large  disc  rec- 
ords upon  which  so  far  have  been 
recorded  Diary  of  a  Provincial 
Lady,  E.  M.  Delafield;  The  Bird  of 
Dawning,  John  Masefleld;  As  the 
Earth  Turns.  Gladys  Carroll;  Very 
Good,  Jeeves,  P.  G.  Wodehouse; 
Shakespearian  writings,  As  You 
Like  It  and  Selected  Sonnets,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  and  Hamlet;  from 


the  Bible,  The  Psalms,  Matthew. 
Mark,  Luke  and  John;  and  selected 
patriotic  documents  including  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress and  Letter  to  Continental 
Congress,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, Lincoln's  First  Inaugural 
Address,  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  Coleridge,  The  Brushwood 
Boy,  Kipling,  and  A  Christmas 
Carol,   Dickens. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has 
worked  on  this  project  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
many  individuals  helped  so  that 
now  these  talking  books  may  be 
purchased   at  the   cost  of  $45. 

A  magazine  story  can  be  read  on 
a  thirty-minute  record.  About  a 
dozen  records  will  "read"  a  novel. 
The  machine  can  be  made  to  read 
faster  or  slower  by  pushing  a  lever, 
and  the  tone  likewise  changed  at 
will. 

Should  there  be  others  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  the  "pupil"  can 
use  an  ear  phone  receiving  set, 
either  for  the  "book"  or  the  radio. 

Since  each  record  costs,  about 
one  dollar,  it  would  make  a  com- 
plete novel  very  expensive.  There- 
fore, the  Library  of  Congress  has 
solved  the  difficulty  by  establish- 
ing a  library  of  the  records  and 
sending  them  out  by  mail  at  no 
postage  cost.  There  are  already  1,- 
000  machines  in  the  hands  of  the 
blind.  Twenty-six  libraries  through- 
out the  nation  have  the  records  for 
the  "talking  books"  on  file. 

It  is  planned,  Mr.  Ward  said,  to 
eventually  have  many  modern 
novels  and  contemporary  works  re- 
corded for  circulation.  The  Library 
of  Congress,  which  chooses  the 
titles,  has  promised  to  bring  out 
about  two  or  three  new  titles  a 
month.  Some  of  those,  now  on  press 
are  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey. 
Presenting  Lily  Mars,  Woollcott's 
While  Rome  Burns,  and  short 
stories  by  Bret  Harte  and  O.  Henry. 

The  talking  books  purchased  by 
the  Junior  Section  were  through 
funds  raised  for  the  purpose  by 
means  of  a  lecture  given  by  Prin- 
cess Bluefeather.  Aiding  in  blind 
work  is  one  of  the  club's  projects 
The  Quota  club  "talking  book"  was 
bought  in  memory  of  Carolyn  Sei- 
berling,  who  passed  away  during 
the  year,  after  it  was  demonstrat- 
ed at  Quota's  recent  installation 
meeting. 

Mr.  Ward  stated  that  there  is  a 
need  at  present  for  twelve  "talking 
books"  in  the  city,  while  throughout 
the  county,  twenty-five  could  be 
used. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  .BLIND. 

A  pproximately  one  thousand  Talking 

ok  machines  have  been  ordered  and 

i  placad  in  the  hands  of  blind  persons  to 

|  date  through  the  efforts  of  the  Amer- 

i  ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,   which 

I  manufactures  and  sells  these  machines 

I  to  blind  persons  at  cost.    These  reading 

machines  have,  in  the  main,  been  pur- 

|  chased    by     blind    persons    and    their, 

i  friends  and   by  institutions   and  other 

agencies  for  the  blind.     Probably,  for 

the    present,    most    blind    persons    and 

!  agencies  who  can  afford  to  buy  Talking 

!  Book  machines  themselves  have  already 

done  so. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  now  necessary 
for  friends  of  the  blind  to  provide  those 
who  cannot  afford  them  with  Talking 
Book  machines.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  is  therefore  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  for  assistance  in  plac- 
ing reading  machines  with  the  blind. 
Already,  before  any  concerted  effort 
has  been  made  to  place  these  machines, 
more  than  $3,500  has  come  to  the  foun- 
dation from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  enough  to  buy  nearly  one  hun- 
dred Talking  Book  machines.  Volun- 
tary contributions  have  been  received 
from  eighteen  States,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  radio  broadcasts. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  desire 
and  willingness  of  people  to  do  some- 
thing tangible  to  help  improve  the  lot 
of  the  blind.  There  are  approximately 
120,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  one-half  lose  their  sight 
after  middle  age  and  that  not  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  them  can  read 
Braille.  In  Greater  New  York  and  the 
metropolitan^  area,  including  Westchea- 
ter,  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  there 
|  are  slightly  more  than  9,000  blind  per- 
j  sons. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
'Blind  proposes  to  place  2,500  Talking 
Book  machines  in  the  hands  of  needy 
blind  in  this  area.  This  will  be  done 
either  by  a  program  of  long-time  loans 
of  machines,  as  is  being  done  in  New 
Jersey,  where  title  to  the  machine  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind;  by  the  establishment  of 
revolving  funds  by  which  blind  persons 
may  buy  machines  for  themselves  on 
the  instalment  plan,  or  by  outright  gift 
to  persons  whose  integrity  and  worth 
have  been  established.  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds  to  be  expended  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  mak- 
ing of  Talking  Book  records,  which 
may  be  borrowed  free  by  the  blind 
through  libraries  for  the  blind,  just  as 
Braille  or  raised  type  books  are  now 
to  be  had.  But  these  are  valueless  un- 
less the  blind  are  equipped  with  ma- 
chines for  their  use. 
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The  Junior  Women's  jgjub's  Public  Demonstration  of 
Talking  Book  For  the  Blind 


There   are   more     than     114,000 
blind  persons  in  thtis  country  and 
of  that  number  only  a  quarter  can 
read  Braille.     Braille  is  difficult  to 
m,  even  experts  do  not  read  it 
i lly.     I  ersons  who  become  blind 
late  in  life  often  find  it  extremely 
difficult  t0  learn,  and  many  never 
do.     A  reading  machine,  the  phon- 
ograph-like device  for  reproducing 
talking  books  for  the  blind,  is  be- 
ed  to   fill   a  great  need   in  the 
lives   of  the  75   per  cent  of  blind 
persons  who  do  not  read  Braille. 

The  talking  books  are  loaned  by 
the  government  without  charge- 
The  X'ew  York  Public  Library  dis- 
tributes them  for  this  section,  the 
government  paying  postage  to  and 
from  the  borrower's  home- 
However,  the  reading  machines, 
which  are  as  necessary  to  the  talk- 
ing books  as  phonographs  to  rec- 
ords, are  not  supplied  by  the  gov- 
ernment- Costing  approximately 
$40.00,  these  are  the  devices  for  I 
purchase  of  which  New  Jersey  Ju- 
niors are  raising  funds. 

The  New  Jersey  Junior  Wom- 
en's Club  is  now  having  a  campaign 
to  raise  $10,000  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commissioner  for  the  blind. 
The  Sixth  District  Juniors  are 
pledged  to  raise  $2,000  of  the  State 
quota. 
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Receive  Contributions 

In  Drive  For  Blind 

the  Junior  Woniaillr^lub  of 
Paterson  today  thanked  interested 
citizens  who  have  contributed  to 
the  campaign  which  is  being  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  the  blind  in 
conjunction  with  State  Federation 
of  Woman's  clubs  and  the  State 
Commission    for    the    Blind. 

The  object  of  the  campaign  is 
to  purchase  a  truly  miraculous 
aid  to  the  blind  in  the  form  of 
machines,  which  virtually  "see 
and  talk"  io  them.  Many  per- 
sons from  this  section  have  al- 
ready inspected  the  machines  and 
others  wishing  to  do  so  should 
communicate  with  Miss  Betty 
Kerr,  district  chairman  of  the 
drive,  at  4  24  Seventeenth  avenue, 
or  by  telephoning  Lambert  3- 
59S9. 


The  Junior  Women's  Club  of 
j  Ridgefield  Park  feel  sure  that  the 
people  of  our  town  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  campaign,  and  so  are 
planning  several  affairs  to  raise 
their  portion  of  the  money. 

A  cake  sale  will  be  held  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  February  23rd- 
Mrs.  Felix  Flenz  will  be  in 
charge  of  this.  Any  one  wanting 
to  either  donate  a  cake  or  order 
one  can  get  in  touch  with  Mrs. 
Flenz  or  Miss  Grace  Williams. 

On  February  27,  at  8:30,  there 
will  be  a  pivot  bridge  for  this  same 
fund,  to  be  held  at  Vasa  Hll. 
^  In  addition,  the  Junior  Women's 
Club  issues  an  invitation  to  anyone 
interested  in  this  talking  book  ma- 
chine, to  come  to  their  club  at  167 
Main  street,  on  Monday  evening, 
February  25,  at  which  time  two 
demonstrations  of  this  machine  will 
be  given,  one  at  8:30  o'clock  and 
the  other  at  9  o'clock. 

The  Juniors  will  deeply  appre- 
ciate any  cooperation  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ridgefield  Park  can  give 
them  in  this  campaign  for  such  a 
worthy  cause- 
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Talking 


\g  Book  Given 

To  Junior  League  , 

The  Junior  League  of  Washington, 
which  is  sponsoring  the  "talking 
books"  for  the  blind,  has  been  pre- 
sented, through  Mis-  Oeorge  Mau- 
rice Morris,  with  one  of  the  talking 
books  by  the  subscribers  to  Mrs. 
Georgette  Ross  Howard's  Current 
Topic  lectures  at  Sulgrave  Club.  At 
one  of  her  recent  talks,  Mrs.  Morris 
had  one  of  the  books  demonstrated 
1  as  a  feature  of  the  lecture.  Later  Mrs. 
Philip  Sidney  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  the  District  of  Co-  . 
lumbia,  spoke  to  Mrs.  Howard's  group,  I 
telling  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  | 
American  Institute  for  the  Blind  with  ! 
the  talking  books,  and  of  the  great  in- 
terest shown  in  them  by  Helen  Kel- 
ler, president  of  the  institute,  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy, 
who  herself  is  going  blind.  As  a  result 
of  this  talk,  one  of  the  precious  books 
is  being  presented  to  the  Junior 
League. 

Mrs.  Howard  went  to  Frederick,  Md., 
Friday  for  her  lecture  in  the  historic 
old  home  of  Mrs.  Charles  TTile  on  the 
famous  old  square 
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CLUB  WILL  HEAR  OF 
DRIVE  TO  AID  BLIND 

Miss  Evelyn  Swlftjinember  of 
Hackensack  Junior  Woman's  Club, 
will  tell  Hackensack  Woman's  Club 
o/  the  Juniors'  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  reading 
machines  for  the  blind  at  the 
monthly  session  of  the  senior  club 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  clubhouse 
auditorium. 

The  machine  will  be  demonstrated 
by  Miss  Lydia  Herrmann,  a  blind 
resident  of  Jersey  City.  Following 
Miss  Swift's  address  before  the  Club, 
letters  will  be  sent  to  Individual 
members  of  the  senior  group  asking 
for  contributions   towards   the   fund. 

Members  of  the  Junior  Club  will 
also  appear  at  the  regular  meetings ; 
of  the  Hackensack  service  clubs  and 
other  organizations  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Miss  Louise  Braumuller  of  Bo- 
gota, chairman  in  charge  of  the 
campaign  of  the  Hackensack  Juniors, 
has  planned  an  Intensive  campaign, 
which  is  expected  to  conclude  by 
the   end   of  March. 

The  Sixth  District  of  which  the 
Hackensack  Junior  Club  is  a  unit 
has  pledged  to  raise  $2,000  of  the 
State's  $10,000  quota  for  the  pur- 
chare  of  the  machines.  Miss  Marian 
Edwards,  former  president  of  the 
Hackensack  Juniors,  and  Miss  Betty 
Carr  of  Paterson  are  co-chairmen 
in  charge  of  the  Sixth  District  cam- 
paign. 

Assisting  Miss  Braumuller  in  the 
local  drive  axe  Miss  Miriam  Bur- 
chell,  Miss  Emma  Jones,  Miss  Elea- 
nor Applebee,  Miss  Mary  Peck,  Miss 
Edwards,  Miss  Elizabeth  Walker  and 
Miss  Swift.  Additional  committee 
members  will  be  announced  upon  se- 
lection. 

Miss  Edwards  announced  today 
that  demonstrations  of  the  machine 
will  be  given  before  any  organiza- 
tions or  groups  of  individuals  inter- 
ested. The  machine  is  a  combina- 
tion radio  and  phonograph  for  re- 
producing talking  books  for  the  blind 
and  is  of  especial  value  to  the  blind 
who    do    not   read   Braille. 

The  meeting  Monday  afternoon 
will  also  include  an  address,  "Russia, 
Germany  and  the  United  States, 
Three  Contrasting  Ventures",  by  the 
Rev.  James  Gordon  Gilkey,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church    of    Springfield,    Mass. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Club 
will  begin  at  2  o'clock  with  the 
program  presented  at  3:30.  Mem- 
bers have  been  reminded  to  take 
then-  contributions  to  the  penny 
milk  fund  of  the  Club,  and  also 
donations  of  discarded  clothing  for 
the  needy  of_Jt^Rty. 
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^PaTking  Book  Campai 
Spurred  By  Plains  of 
Jersey    Organizations 

Junior    Contenipdrarv/of    Newark    Will 
Hold  Washington's  Birthday  Dance 

to  $rwel]  Fund 
The   Junior    Contemporary    Club   of    Newark    is 
Sideling  a  dance  on  Washington's  Birthday,  Feb.  22, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Talking  Book  Fund. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Margaret  Pike, 
the  following  women  are  serving  on  the  committee: 
The  Misses  Katherine  Bishop,  Margaret  Decker, 
Ethel  Landmesser,  Mary  Dunshee  and  Muriel  Liv- 
ingston. 

State-Wide  Campaign 

The  af-fair  will  be  held  at  the  Griffith  Audi- 
torium, and  is  part  of  the  State-wide  effort  being 
made  by  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  of  New  Jersey 
to  put  reading  machines  into  the  hands  of  the  needy 
blind  among  the  2.551  blind  in  this  State. 

The  young  women  are  co-operating  with  the 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  New 
York  City. 

Obtainable  at  Libraries  4 

The  talking  books  which  are  read  aloud  by  these 
talking  machines  are  now  being  published  and  cir- 
culated free  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  This  is  made  possible  through  the  use  of 
a  Federal  appropriation  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Any  blind  person  may  apply  to  his  nearest 
library  having  a  department  for  the  blind  for  any 
or  all  of  these  books  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of 
any  other  library  book. 

110  Clubs  Co-Operating 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Wimmer,  of  Arlington,  N.  Y., 
chairman,  and  Miss  Marion  Mills,  co-chairman  of 
the  Talking  Book  Committee,  have  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  110  clubs  in  this  State. 

In  Westfield,  Miss  Mills,  who  is  president  of  the 
Wfstfield  Junior  Woman's  Club,  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Talking  Book  before  a  group  of  200 
recently.  On  March  1st,  the  Ridgefield  Park 
Junior  Woman's  Club  plan  a  card  party  as  a  bene- 
fit for  the  Talking  Book  reading  machine  fund. 
The  leader  is  Miss  Edith  B.  Turkey. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  McNeilly,  Jr., 
president,  the  Two  Hundred  Club  of  Upper  Mont- 
clair  hopes  to  raise  $500.  The  Bloomfield  Junior 
Auxiliary,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Marie  Hoff- 
man and  Miss  Eleanor  Pendreigh,  are  also  planning 
a  benefit  bridge  party.  Mrs.  Stephen  Francisco,  of 
Little  Falls,  is  president  of  the  Junior  Women's 
Clubs  of  New  Jersey,  which  organiation  is  sponsor- 
ing the  drive. 


Jewish  War  Vets 
Give  Talking  Book 


A  J^lking-'^Book  machine  has 
been  donated  by  the  members  of 
Washington  Post  No.  58,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  to  a  blind  patient  at  Mt. 
Alto  Hospital,  it  was  learned  yes- 
terday. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for 
the  annual  card  party  and  dance 
of  the  Veterans'  Auxiliary  to  be 
held  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel 
March  6.  . 


'Books'  in  Disc  Form 
Provided  by  Library 
To  Be  Read  by  Ear 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
NEW  YORK,  Feb.  18— The  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with 
headquarters  at  125  East  Forty- 
Sixth  Street,  is  today  arranging  to 
place  the  newly  perfected  "talking 
bookr."  which  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  publishing  in  the  hands  of 
at  least  2500  blind  persons  in  this 
area,  it  was  announced  here  today. 
These  "books"  now  may  be  had 
through  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Persons  who  will  receive  the 
"talking  book"  machines  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Foundation  by 
social  work  agencies  serving  the 
blind.  These  "books"  are  in  the  form 
of  a  flat,  lightweight  disc  on  which 
the  voice  of  an  expert  reader,  read- 
ing the  book  aloud,  has  been  re- 
corded. Approximately  6500  words 
can  be  recorded  on  the  two  sides  of 
a  disc. 

A  group  of  prominent  men  and 
women,  known  nationally,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  foundation  as  a 
national  committee  to  sponsor  the 
rffort  to  provide  these  "books"  to 
the  blind.  Among  them  are  Mrs.  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  wife  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York;  Mrs.  August  Bel- 
mont, Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Wagner,  Felix  M.  War- 
burg, William  Ziegler  Jr.,  and  John 
R.  Mott,  of  New  York;  Louis  Bam- 
berger, of  Newark;  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  W. 
Cameron  Forbes  and  Henry  Horn- 
blower,  of  Boston;  Gov.  Wilbur 
L.  Cross  of  Hartford;  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma;  Maj. 
John  J.  Pershing,  of  Washington, 
and  Willif.m  Allen  White,  of  Em- 
noria.  Kan. 


'TALKING  BOOK'  AID 


Fund  Sought  to  Make  Them 
Available  to  Blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  Forty-sixth  street, 
announced  today  that  the  organiza- 
tion planned  to  raise  funds  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  2,500  blind  persons 
in  this  area,  the  newly  perfected 
Talking  Book,  reading  'machines. 
The  Talking  Book,  physically,  is  a 
flat  disk  on  which  the  voice  of  an 
expert  reader,  reading  the  book 
aloud,  has  been  recorded.  The  new 
reading  machine  Is  an  improved 
radio-phonograph  combination. 

The  Foundation  announced  that 
of  the  9,000  blind  persons  living  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  at  least 
three-quarters  are  unable  to  read 
raised  type,  and  that  the  Talking 
Books  have  come  as  a  great  boon 
to  them.  The  Talking  Books  arc 
published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  lent  free  to  the  blind. 
The  books  can  be  obtained  through 
the  Public  Library,  Fifth  avenue 
and  Forty-second  street.  Approxi- 
mately 6,500  words  can  be  recorded 
on  both  sides  of  a  disk.  A  dozen  to 
fifteen  disks  will  record  a  full 
length  novel. 


2,500  Blind  to  Get  New 
Reading  Machines 


Distribution  to  at  least  2,500 
blind  persons  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  of  the  newly  perfected  talk- 
ing book  reading  machines  is 
planned  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  125  E.  46th  st. 

The,macjhines,  which  are  manu- 
factureoTwithout  profit,  cost  $42 
each,  and  funds  for  the  campaign 
are  being  solicited  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Richard  L.  Morris  and 
Harvey  D.  Gibson. 

There  are  9,000  blind  persons 
in  the  Metropolitan  area.  Of  these, 
according  to  the  Foundation,  at 
laast  three-quarters  are  unable 
to  read  raised  type,  and  are  cut 
off  entirely  from  the  company  of 
books  unless  fortunate  enough  to 
have  some  one  to  read  to  them. 
The  talking  books,  consisting  of 
recordings,  are  published  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  are  avail- 
able free  at  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  to  those  who  have  the 
necessary  reading  machines. 
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Thh  talking  book 
Since  the  introduction  of  the 
or   raised   type    devjce    for   helping 

bllrnrTn  miinLthe  unfortunates  afflicted 
with  loss  of  sljnr-iwwfcjound  in  this 
finger  reading  a  source  of  solace  and 
comfort  that  has  done  much  to  mitigate 
the  hardship  of  their  lot.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 120,000  blind  people  in  the 
United  States  and  only  a  quarter  of  these 
are  able  to  read  books  in  raised  type.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  further 
advance  along  these  lines  is  necessary  if 
the  majority  of  the  blind  are  to  be  par- 
takers in  the  benefit. 

To  open  to  all  blind  persons  an  easier 
door  to  literature,  the  "talking  book"  has 
been  perfected  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  The  talking  book  ma- 
chine is  a  combination  of  radio  and 
phonograph  which  will  run  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  and  reproduce  a  book 
of  80,000  words  from  a  dozen  discs.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  for  making 
talking-book  records  and  the  blind  may 
now  borrow  them  free  through  libra- 
ries for  the  blind. 

These  talking-book  records  must  have 
machines  in  the  home  to  reproduce  them 
and  these  machines  are  expensive  to 
manufacture.  As  is  well  known  no  one 
profits  on  materials  sold  to  the  blind  and 
these  machines  are  supplied  at  cost. 
Even  so,  most  blind  people  are  too  poor 
to  purchase  them.  For  this  reason  a  na- 
tional committee  has  been  formed  to 
raise  funds  with  which  to  place  10,000 
talking-book  machines  in  the  hands  of 
the  worthy  blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  appeals  to  the  American  public 
to  help  in  this  splendid  philanthropic 
work  in  bringing  a  little  more  comfort 
into  the  lives  of  those  whose  fate  is  per- 
haps the  most  tragic  in  human  annals. 


LEAGUE  GETS  GIFT 

OF 'TALK  BP-    FDR  TMIK6  BQDKS 
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The  Junior  League  of  Wash- 
ington, which  is  sponsoring  the 
"talking  books"  for  the  blind, 
has  been  presented,  through 
Mrs.  George  Maurice  Morris, 
with  one  of  the  talking  books  by 
the  subscribers  to  Mrs.  Georgette 
Ross  Howard's  current  topic 
lectures  held  at  the  Sulgrave 
Club. 

At  one  of  her  recent  talks, 
Mrs.  Morris  had  one  of  the 
books  demonstrated  as  a  feature 
of  the  lecture.  Later  Mrs.  Philip 
Sidney  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  spoke  to  Mrs.  How- 
ard's group,  telling  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  American  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  with  the 
talking  books,  and  of  the  great 
interest  shown  in  them  by  Helen 
Keller,  president  of  the  institute, 
and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  Sul- 
livan Macy,  who  herself  is  going 
blind.  As  a  result  of  this  talk, 
one  of  the  pi-ecious  books  is  be- 
ing presented  to  the  Junior 
League. 

Mrs.  Howard  made  this  an- 
nouncement before  leaving  for 
her  lecture  in  Frederick  on  Fri- 
day, held  at  the  historic  old 
home  of  Mrs.  Charles  Traile  on 
the  famous  old  square. 


Remarkable  Invention  Greatly 

Aids    Blind;    Women's 

Clubs  Seek  Money 

To  (-nable  the  blind  to  enjoy  the 
remarkable  invention  of  "Talking 
Rooks",  or  volumes  which  are  record- 
ed on  phonograph  discs,  groups  and 
individuals  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  are  raising  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  machines  on 
which  the  "bopks"  are  played  and  ar- 
ranging to  distribute  them  to  the 
needy  among  the  blind.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  both  the  sen- 
ior and  junior  women's  clubs  have 
taken  over  a  large  quota  of  the  ma- 
chines to  put  into  circulation  in  their 
own  state,  while  in  many  cities  the 
clubs  are  joining  with  other  civic 
groups  in  a  community-wide  Talking 
Boo!;  campaign. 

Terming  the  Talking  Book,  "the 
first  aid  to  the  blind,  comparable  to 
braille,  the  raised  type  for  the  blind, 
since  the  introduction  of  braille  100 
years  ago."  Robert  B.  Irwin,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  issued  a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  club  women  for  cooper- 
ation in  putting  the  machines  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind.  Some  months  ago 
the  Library  of  Congress  announced 
the  release  of  the  first  group  of  the 
Books  for  free  library  circulation; 
thus,  any  blind  person  can  borrow  the 
Books  free  of  charge  by  applying  to 
the  nearest  of  the  26  public  libraries 
having  departments  for  the  blind 
The  chief  problem.  Mr.  Irwin  points 
out,  is  the  securing  of  the  machines 
on  which  the  Books  are  played. 

A  novel  of  ordinary  length  may  be 
recorded  on  12  to  15  twelve-inch  discs. 
The  first  group  of  Talking  Books  re- 
leased includes  modern  and  recent 
fiction,  three  plays  from  Shakespeare 
and  excerpts  from  the  Bible.  Blind 
readers  who  have  used  the  Books  call 
them,  'the  nearest  thing  to  the  re- 
gaining of  sight  itself"  Their  advan- 
tage over  braille  books  lies  largely  in 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  enjoyed  by 
all  blind  people  whereas  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  can  read  braille,  and  countless 
others  cannot   read   it  with  ease. 
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nyiRS.  CONRAD  BBRENS,  wife  of 
the  famous  eye  surgeon,  dem- 
onstrates the  new  Talking  Book  for 
the  blind,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 


can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  A 
young  woman,  having  been  blind 
since  early  childhood,  is  thrilled  at 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  "read" 
by  this  new  device. 


Women  In  State-Wide 
Effort  For  The  Blind 

Hundred  Ten  Junior  Women's  Clubs  Including 
The  Local  Club  Members  Here  Unite  To  Insure 
The  Free  Use  Of  Talking  Books  To  The  Blind 
People  Of  The  State 


A  state-wide  effort  to  aid  the  blind 
people  of  this  state  has  been 
launched  by  the  Junior  Women's 
clubs  of  New  Jersey.  Members  of 
clubs  in  110  cities  and  other  locali- 
ties in  this  state  are  uniting  to  in- 
sure the  free  use  of  the  widely 
heralded  new  aid  to  the  blind,  the 
talking  book,  to  the  2,600  Wind 
people  in  New  Jersey. 

In  co-operation  with  the  New 
Jersey  commission  for  the  blind,  the 
Junior  Women's  clubs  of  New  Jer- 
sey announce  that  they  plan  to 
raise  a  minimum  of  $10,000  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  of  the  state.  This 


money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  purchase  of  talking  book  read- 
me: machines  which  read  aloud  the 
talking  books  now  being  published 
and  in  free  distribution  from  the 
library  of  congress,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  action  has  recently  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Women's  clubs. 

When  seen  yesterday,  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Francisco  of  Little  Falls,  as 
chairman  of  the  Junior  Women's 
clubs  of  New  Jersey,  explained  that 
through  a  federal  appropriation  and 
action  by  congress,  the  library  of 
congress,    Washington.    D.    C,    has 


talking  books  are  being  circulated  as 
a  priceless  boon  to  the  blind. 
Through  a  recent  act  of  congress  a 
postal  franking  privilege  is  provided 
to  and  from  libraries." 

To  read  a  talking  book  aloud, 
however,  requires  its  reproducer  or 
reading  machine.  Without  this  ma- 
chine, the  talking  book  is  silent  and 
useless.  Since  the  federal  appropria- 
tion is  limited  to  the  publication 
and  free  circulation  of  books  for 
the  blind,  the  needy  among  the  blind 
of  New  Jersey  are  depending  upon 
others  for  the  reading  machine. 

Miss  Margaret  Wimmer  of  Arling- 
ton and  Miss  Marion  Mills  of  West- 
field,  are  visiting  each  local  club  in 
110  localities  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  present  effort.  Miss  Wimmer 
lis  chairman  of  the  state  work  for 
the  blind  of  the  Junior  clubs  and 
Miss  Mills  is  state  chairman  of  the 
public  welfare  for  the  clubs.  Al- 
ready, many  local  events  are  being 
planned  to  help  raise  the  required 
funds.  A  talking  book  benefit  card 
'party  was  held  by  Mrs.  C.  Bennett 
of  Upper  Montclair.  Another  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Red  Bank. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  also  of  Montclair, 
executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  him- 
self blind,  is  said  to  be  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  other  one  man 
for  the  perfection  of  the  talking 
book  for  his  fellow  blind. 

Dr.  J.  Stewart  Nagle  of  New  York 
ha-  been  loaned  to  the  Junior  Wo- 
men's clubs  by  the  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind,  to  aid  them  in 
their  present  efforts. 

The  talking  book  and  its  repro- 
ducer, the  talking  book  machine,  has 
been  sponsored  and  developd  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
through  philanthropic  grants.  Due 
to  its  subsidized  origin  both  devices 
are  safeguarded  from  commercial- 
ism or  profit  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  blind,  now  and  in  the  future. 

inaugurated  a  magnificient  free 
service  to  the  114.000  blind  people 
in  the  United  States.  "Nothing  so 
wonderful  has  happened  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  since  the  introduction 
rt  braille,  the  raised  type  for  the 
Hind,  over  one  hundred  years  ago," 
■<aid  Mrs.  Francisco.  "For  this  talk- 
ing book  reads  itself  aloud  to  the 
Hind,  page  by  page,  and  chapter  by 
chapter,  making  sight  unnecessary 
Tor  their  perusal.  All  a  blind  per- 
son in  New  Jersey  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
other  state  has  to  do  is  to  apply  by 
mail  or  in  person  to  the  nearest 
one  of  the  26  public  libraries  having 
a  department  for  the  blind.  It  is 
fhTHuIn-h     ^aca    libraries    that    the 
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TALKING  BOOKS 

The  American  Foundation  isaf  the  Blind 
announces  that  about  ljl>e<r  of  the  talking 
books  which  it  manufactures  and  sells  at 
cost  have  already  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  blind  persons.  It  is  now  campaigning 
for  funds  with  which  to  provide  machines 
for  many  others  who  need  them  but  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  been 
granted  funds  by  Congress  for  the  making 
of  talking  book  records,  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed free  by  the  blind  through  libraries, 
just  as  books  in  Braille  are  now  borrowed. 

How  important  this  work  is  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  fact  that  there  are  120,- 
000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, nearly  one-half  of  whom  have  lost 
their  sight  after  middle  age.  Barely  one- 
fourth  of  them  can  read  Braille.  The  talk- 
ing book  record  and  the  machine  for  "read- 
ing" it  are  a  tremendous  gain  for  them.  It 
is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  listen  to  a 
phonograph  record  of  a  book  than  to  spell 
>9tat  the  text  with  one's  fingers. 


v.  7?,T?r~ — 
To  Give  Benefit 

For.Needy  Blind 

The  Glen  Ridge  Junior  Auxiliary 
will  sponsor  a  motion  picture  benefit 
from  March  11  to  March  14,  inclu- 
sive, at  the  Clairidge  Theater,  Mont- 
clair.  Proceeds  will  be  used  toward 
the  fund  being  raised  by  the  Junior 
Women's  Clubs  of  New  Jersey  to 
purchase  "talking  books"  for  the 
needy   blind. 

Miss  Constance  Jacobsen  of  162 
Ridgewood  avenue,  Glen  Ridge,  will 
be  chairman,  assisted  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Misses  Belen  Bryant.  Virginia  Clutia.  1 
Dorcas  Freeman.  Ruth  Hurrell.  Elizabeth 
Moss.  Lindsey  Papps.  Ada  Watkins.  Mrs. 
Eucenc  Be::-  \|  -  Edward  Bennett.  Mrs. 
J.  Lloyd  Berrall.  Mrs.  C.  Ashmead  Biddulph. 
Gordon  Bow  en.  Mrs.  Lincoln  R.  Gow- 
ard.  Mrs.  Oolson  Groves.  Mrs.  Sidney  A, 
Lazarus.  Mr=.  F.  B.  Llewellyn.  Mrs.  Edward 
Lonjhotham.  president  of  the  auxiliary: 
Mrs.  Frank  Montagr,  Mrs.  John  E.  T.  McClel- 
lan.  Mrs.  W.  Lewis  Rowe  and  Mrs.  S.  Ward 
Stanton  Jr.     V  _^ 


Talking  Book 
For  Blind  Put 
0  ii  Exhibition 

Daughter     Of  ,^an     Who 
dpcd  Pcpfcct  Reading 
Device  Hostess 


Miss  /an  c  Muhlfeld,  daughter  of 
Ir.  ^nd  Mrs.  John  Muhlfeld,  of 
Sca/Bdale,  who  has  been  closely 
Belated  with  the  perfection  and 
development  of  the  new  talking 
book  for  the  blind  its  reading 
machine,  is  one  of  the  hostesses  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Knoedler  Gal- 
leries, in  New  York  which  opened 
Feb.  18  and  will  continue  until 
March   4. 

The  exhibition  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Most  interesting  item 
in  the  show  is  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's portrait  of  Miss  Farren, 
Countess  of  Derby.  President 
Roosevelt  is  honorary  president  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  sponsors  the  talking 
book  for  the  blind  and  its  reading 
machine.  Both  are  seen  on  dis- 
play at  Knoedler's  Galleries,  14 
East  57th  Street. 

Miss  Muhlfeld  is  serving  as  an 
audition  expert  and  in  other  tech- 
nical capacities  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  talking  books.  Their  publi- 
cation and  free  circulation  to  the 
blind  is  made  possible  through  Uft 
use  of  a  federal   appropriation. 

According  to  Miss  Muhlfeld,  the 
books  are  available  to  any  blind 
adult  in  the  United  States.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  apply  to  the  near- 
est library  having  a  department 
for  the  blind.  There  are  26  of 
these  in  the  United  States  and  Ha- 
waii. The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary at  42nd  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue serves  Westchester  County 
Blind. 

Through  a  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress, postage  is  free  to  and  from 
readers  and  the  books  loaned  on  j 
the  sama  basis  of  any  other  library 
book.  A  list  of  the  titles  available 
may  be  had  from  any  public  li- 
brary. 
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Announces  Plans 
For  Talking  Book' 
Machines  for  Blind 


American  Foundation  Will 
Place  "Talking  Book"  in 
Homes  of  2500  Blind  Persons 


Of  the  9,000  blind  persons  living  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  at 
least  three-quarters  are  unable  to  read 
raised  type,  and  are  cut  off  entirely 
from  the  company  of  books,  unless  by 
good  fortune  they  have  someone  to 
read  to  them. 

To  relieve  in  some  measure  the 
monotony  of  these  shadowed  lives,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125 
East  46th  street,  New  York  City,  is 
planning  to  place  in  the  hands  of  at 
least  2,500  blind  persons  in  this  area 
the  newly  perfected  Talking  Book  read- 
ing machine.  It  is  this  machine  which 
reads  aloud  the  Talking  Books  which 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  publishing  and 
loaning  free  to  the  blind.  The  blind 
in  and  about  New  York  City  may  now 
borrow  Talking  Books  through  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  42nd  street. 

For  those  who  sit  in  lonely  darkness, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
plans  to  enlist  the  goodwill  and  sym- 
pathy of  friends  of  the  blind  through 
an  executive  committee  of  which  Rich- 
ard L.  Morris,  of  Hayden  Stone  and 
Company,  25  Broad  street,  is  executive 
chairman,  and  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  presi- 
dent, Manufacturers'  Trust  Company, 
is  treasurer.  On  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Rt. 
Rev.  Charles  K.  Gilbert,  Bayard  Schiefr 
felin,  Thomas  J.  White  and  William 
Ziegler,  Jr. 

This  group  is  asking  that  at  least 
2,500  persons  in  and  about  New  York 
provide  one  or  more  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines which  will  be  placed  in  the 
homes  of  blind  persons.  The  persons 
who  will  receive  the  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines will  bo  recommended  to  the 
Foundation  by  social  work  agencies 
serving  the  blind.  It  costs  $42  to  give 
a  blind  person  this  means  of  "reading" 
the  Talking  Books  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  publishing.  This  sum,  it 
was  explained,  represents  the  exact  cost 
of  manufacture  of  the  machine  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  its  labor- 
atory in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  and 
is  built  and  distributed  by  the  Founda- 
tion without  profit  to  anyone.    Persons 


wishing  to  help  place  these  machines 
may  send  contributions  directly  to  the 
Foundation. 

To  sponsor  the  effort  to  provide  the 
blind  with  Talking  Book  reading  ma- 
chines, the  following  national  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed: 

Louis  Bamberger,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Mrs.  Aug- 
ust Belmont,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Conrad 
Berens.  New  York  City;  Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown, 
Chicago.  111.;  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Byrns,  Nash- 
ville, Term.;  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.:  Wm.  Nelson  Cromwell,  New  York 
City;  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  George  H.  Dern,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  Dr.  John  71.  Finlry,  Now  York 
City;  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  New  York  City; 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York  City;  Senator 
Thomas     P.     Gore.     Oklahoma     City.     Okla.: 

N  „•  Vn:k  City;  Pati 
Cardinal  Hayes,  New  York  City:  Henry  Horn- 
er, Boston,  Mass.:  Mrs  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man. Albany.  N.  Y.;  George  MaeDonnld.  New 
York  City:  Senator  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore.  New 
Yoi !:  City:  Richard  L.  Morris.  New  York  City; 
Dr.  John  R.  Molt.  New  York  City;  General 
John  J,  Pershing.  Washington.  D.  C;  Gus- 
tavus  A.  Pfeiffer,  New  York  City:  Paul  A. 
Schoellkopf,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.;  Miss  Prud- 
ence Sherwin.  Cleveland.  Chio:  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Sqckman,  New  Y  i   Tarking- 

lon,    Indii  tad.;     Senator    Robert    F. 

ner,  New  York  City;  Felix  M.  ♦Warburg. 
Dr.  John  Martin  Whseler, 
New  York  Cil  iVilfiam  Men  Whiti  Em- 
poria. Kan.:  Dr.  William  H.  Wilmer.  Wash-. 
[ngton,  D.  C;  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  Yoyr 
pity.  X 
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The  Junior  Contemporary  club 
of  Newark  will  sponsor  a  Washing- 
ton's birthday  dance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Talking  Book  fund  for  the 
blind  tonight.  ■" 

The    affair   will    be    held    at    the 
Griffith  auditorium,  Newark,  and  is 
part    of    a    statewide    effort    being: 
made  by  the  Junior  Woman's  clubs j 
of  New  Jersey  to  put  reading  ma-j 
chines  into  the  hands  of  the  needy! 
blind    in    this    state.       The    young 
women   are    co-operating   with    the 
New    Jersey    state    commission    for 
the  blind  and  the  American  foun- 
dation for  the  blind  of  New  York 
city. 

Talking  books  which  are  read 
aloud  by  these  reading  machines 
are  now  being  published  and  cir- 
culated free  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  made  possible  through  the 
use  of  a  federal  appropriation  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  Any  blind 
person  may  apply  to  his  nearest  li- 
brary having  a  department  for  the 
blind  for  any  or  all  of  these  books 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  any 
other  library  book.  Postage  to  and 
from  the  blind  is  prepaid. 

The  committee  for  the  Sixth  dis- 
trict is  headed  by  Miss  Betty  Kerr, 
chairman;  Miss  Dorothy  Kane, 
chairman  of  the  welfare  commit- 
tee of  the  Paterson  Junior  Woman's 
club;  Miss  Naomi  Stockman,  secre- 
tary and  Miss  Edna  Rhodes,  pub- 
licity chairman,  are  assisting  Miss 
Kerr  locally.  ,MI 
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Books  For  Blind 
>New  Club  Project 

In  many  communities,  circles  are 
being  formed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  blind,  those  unfortu- 
;  nate  beings  who  have  lost  the 
{  sense  of  sight  and  who  must  spend 
their  days  in  a  dark  world.  In 
ajidition  to  these  circles,  but  not 
a  part  of  them,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  has  its 
own  project  for  making  lives  of 
the  blind  happier  and  to  enable 
til  em  to  enjoy  the  remarkable  in- 
vention of  "Talking  Books',  or 
volumes  which  are  recorded  on 
phonograph  discs,  groups  and  in- 
dividuals of  the.G.  F.  W.  C.  are 
raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  machines  on  which  the 
"books"  are  played  and  arranging 
to  distribute  them  to  the  needy 
among  the  blind.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  both  the 
senior  and  junior  -  :men's  clubs 
have  tal:en  over  a  large  quota  of 
the  machines  to  put  into  circula- 
tion in  their  own  state,  while  in 
'many  cities  the  clubs  are  joining 
•with  other  civic  groups  in  a  com- 
munity-wide Talking  Book  cam- 
paign. 

Terming  the  Talking  Book,  "the 
first  aid  to  the  blind,  comparable 
to  braille,  the  raised  type  for  the 
blind,  since  the  introduction  of 
braille  100  years  ago,"  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  issued  a  special  appeal 
to  club  women  for  cooperation  in 
putting  the  machines  in  the  hands 
of  the  blind.  Some  months  ago 
the  Library  of  Congress  an- 
nounced the  release  of  the  first 
group  of  books  for  free  library 
circulation;  thus,  any  blind  per- 
son can  borrow  books  free  of 
charge  by  applying  to  the  nearest 
of  the  26  publi  libraries  having 
departments  for  the  blind.  The 
chief  problem,  Mr.  Irwin  points 
out,  is  the  securing  of  machines 
on  which  the  books  are  played. 

A  novel  of  ordinary  length  may 
be  recorded  on  12  to  15  twelve - 
inch  discs.  The  first  group  of 
Talking  Books  released  includes 
modern  and  recent  fiction,  three 
plays  from  Shakespeare  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Bible.  Blind 
readers  who  have  used  the  books 
call  them,  "the  nearest  things  to 
the  regaining  of  sight  itself." 
Their  advantages  ove-  braille 
books  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  blind 
people  whereas  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  can  read  braille,  and  count- 
l  others  cannot  read  it  with 
ease. 
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Talking  Books,  Science's  Latest  Gift 

To  Blind,  Now  Available  for  Sightless 


— Photo  by  Times  Stall  Cameraman 
The  talking:  book  developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  opens  new  doors  to  literature  to 
thousands  of  blind  persons.     Left:    George  F.  Homberger  and  Frank  Senn  listen  to  a  book  talk  in  the 
office  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  at  Goodell  and  Maple  Sts. 


Suppose  every    book    within  your 
reach  slammed  itself  shut  and  locked 
jits  covers. 

Imagine  life  if  you  can  with  no 
books  to  stimulate  your  mind,  to 
i  stir  your  emotions,  to  make  idle 
'hours  fruitful. 

In  a  word  .  .  imagine  what  it  would 
mean  to  be  blind. 

Now,  shut  your  eyes  for  five 
minutes  and  try  to  picture  life  from 
the  blind  man's  point  of  view.  What 
would  it  mean  to  have  your  beloved 
books  come  to  life — to  hear  them 
talk. 

Talking  books  .  .  long  dreamed  of 
by  those  who  sit  in  lonely  darkness 
are  at  last  a  reality. 

Developed  After  Research 

They  were  developed  after  two 
years  of  research  in  the  Sound  Re- 
cording Laboratories  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Basic  principles  of  the  phonograph 
and  radio  have  been  combined  in 
the  machine  with  special  emphasis 
on  clarity  of  voice  reproduction. 

Full  length  books  are  recorded  on 
disks  and  made  audible  by  the  ma- 
chine. The  disks,  which  are  very 
thin  and  light,  run  much  longer 
than  the  ordinary  record  and  a  book 
of  average  length  can  be  contained 
on  a  set  of  14. 

Talking  Book 

A  talking  book  can  be  read  in  less 
than  nine  hours.  The  mechanical 
voice  never  tires,  and  it  never  has  to 
stop  to  do  an  errand,  or  to  look 
after  something  in  the  kitchen. 

Organization  of  a  New  York  State 
Talking  Book  committee  has  Just 
been  announced  by  the  American 
Ass'n.  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  will  be  chairman,  and 
Buffalo  will  be  represented  by  Dr. 


Alexander  Gait,  librarian  of  the  Buf- 
falo Public  Library  and  chairman  of 
the  local  talking  book  committee 
formed  nearly  a  year  ago. 

According  to  Miss  Edna  Stainton, 
superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Ass'n. 
for  the  Blind,  the  first  demonstration 
of  a  talking  book  in  New  York  State 
took  place  in  Buffalo.  March  23,  1934, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Foundation. 

Supervises  Distribution 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Stain- 
ton  supervised  the  distribution  of 
nine  machines  In  the  Erie  County 
district. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  a  comprehensive 
library  of  talking  books.  They  are 
available  to  blind  persons  owning 
machines  and  may  be  had  free  of 
charge.  Uncle  Sam  even  pays  the 
Dostage.  j(j 
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According  to  a  census  taken  by  the 
Buffalo  Ass'n.  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
found  the  vast  majority  of  blind  per- 
sons in  the  vicinity  cannot  afford  to 
buy  the  machines  which  cost  $45. 

Fund  Arrangements 

In  this  connection,  Miss  Stainton 
announced  today  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  Mr.  Gait  at 
the  Public  Library  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions from  persons  desiring  to 
donate  money  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  talking  book  machine  for  one 
of  Buffalo's  unfortunates. 

While  the  Buffalo  Public  Library 
is  not  one  of  the  24  affiliated  librar- 
ies which  loan  the  records  for  talking 
books,  the  local  institution  will  get 
records  from  the  Albany  or  New 
York  libraries  for  persons  interested. 

Mr.  Gait  pointed  out  he  expects  to 
complete  arrangements  in  the  near 
future  which  will  make  the  Buffalo 
library  one  of  the  affiliated  libraries 
in  this  work. 

Owners  of  Books 

Among  those  who  own  talking 
books  in  the  city,  are:  Miss  Alice 
Durdan,  Mrs.  Mary  Plimpton,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Rumsey,  John  Patterson, 
and  Prank  Senn. 

The  Lion's  Club  of  Buffalo,  the 
South  Park  Lion's  Club,  the  Ken- 
more  Lion's  Club,  and  the  Riverside 
Lion's  Club  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  new  talking  book  and 
each  club  already  has  purchased  a 
machine  for  use  of  the  Buffalo  Ass'n. 
for  the  Blind. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Gait  and  Miss 
Staintcn,  the  local  committee  in- 
cludes: Dr.  Conrad  E.  Wettlaufer, 
Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup,  Darwin  D. 
Martin,  Richard  H.  Templeton, 
Frederick  Schultz,  principal  of 
School  No.  24;  Dr.  Joseph  C.  O'Gor- 
man,  Harold  T.  Clement,  Austin  L. 
Rumsey,  Buffalo  Lion's  Club;  Dr. 
Aleys  Stiller,  Riverside  Lion's  Club; 
Orin  T.  Spencer,  Kenmore  Lions 
Club,  and  William  Siskar,  South 
Park  Lion's  Club. 


'NEEDY  BUND  BENEFIT 
ATSTftTE  NEXT  MONTH 

Junior    Women's  Clubs    to  Aid 
Reading  Machine  Purchases 

In  behalf  of  the  talking  book  com-  : 
mittee  of  the  Junior  Women's  Clubs 
of  New  Jersey,  a  theater  benefit  will 
be  held  during  the  week  of  March  4. 
The  affair  is  being  arranged  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  State  Theater, 
Journal  square.  The  benefit  per- 
formances will  be  given  on  Monday, 
March  4,  Tuesday,  March  5,  Thurs- 
day, March  7,  and  Friday  March  8. 
Information  and  tickets  may  be  had 
from  Miss  Betty  Eagle  of  Jersey  City. 
Miss  Bagle  is  serving  as  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  25  young  women  who 
pledged  themselves  to  sell  1,000 
tickets. 

The  affair  is  one  of  a  series  being 
planned  by  the  young  women  of  the 
Junior  Women's  Clubs  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  Meetings  giving  a.  dem- 
onstration of  the  talking  book  and 
its  magical  aid  to  the  blind,  benefit 
teas,  bridges  and  other  social  events 
are  under  way. 

One  hundred  and  10  are  uniting  in 
the  effort  to  raise  $10,000  to  provide 
talking  book  reading  machines  for 
the  needy  blind  of  the  state.  While 
the  talking  books  are  now  being 
published  and  circulated  free  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  through  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation,  the  latter  cannot 
cover  the  cost  of  the  reading  ma- 
chines. In  conjunction  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  the  young  women  are  exerting 
their  effort  to  see  that  no  needy  blind 
person  in  the  state  need  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  'reading"  talking 
books  simply  because  he  lacks  the 
funds  to  purchase  a  reading  machine. 

Both  the  talking  book  and  its  read- 
ing machine  have  been  developed 
and  are  now  being  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  hoped  to  put  reading  machines 
into  the  hands  of  10,000  blind  peo- 
ple within  the  next  few  mynths. 


NEW  AID  FOR  BLIND 


Ridgefield  Park  Juniors  To  Give  Dem- 
onstration Of  Talking  Books 

A  demonstration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  talking  book,  latest  inven- 
tion to  assist  the  blind,  is  used  will 
be  given  tonight  in  Ridgefield  Park 
at  the  Main  Street  clubrooms  of  the 
Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Ridgefield 
Park. 

The  talking  book  is  a  combination 
phonograph  am  radio,  and  has  been 
hailed  as  more  efficient  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  than  the  older  Braille 
system.  All  blind  persons  cannot  make 
themselves  adept  in  the  use  of  Braille 
and  for  that  reason  a  simpler  device 
was  invented.  This  is  the  talking  book 
to  be  demonstrated  tonight. 

There  will  be  two  demonstrations: 
at  8  p.  m.,  and  at  8:30  p.  m.  The 
public  is  invited. 

The  Junior  Woman's  Club  is  con- 
ducting a  drive  in  Ridgefield  Park 
to  raise  funds  to  assist  in  the  pur- 
chase of  these  talking  books.  Numer- 
ous local  organizations  have  donated. 
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Daughters  Plan 
Bingo  Party  for 
Someone  Blind 


At  a  business  meeting  of 
the  Court  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Catholic  Daughters  of 
America,  Tuesday  evening,  at 
the  Willard.  Hotel,  Grace 
Sprucebank,  grand  regent,  pre- 
sided. 

A  bingo  party  is  to  be  given 
Saturday  evening,  March  2, 
at  the  Thomas  Circle  Club, 
1326  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.  W. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Wash- 
ington Talking  Book  Commit- 
tee, a  book-reading  machine 
will  be  purchased  from  the 
1  proceeds  of  this  party  ior  a 
blind  person  in  Washington. 
Bingo  will  begin  at  8:30  p. 
m.,  and  at  9:30  p.  m.  the  ma- 
chine will  be   demonstrated. 

The  spring  card  party,  dance 
and  floor  show  will  be  given 
on  Thursday  evening,  April 
25,  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Folliard  is  general 
chairman  and  the  following 
are  chairmen  of  sub-committees 
to    as'-ist   her : 

Vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Shanahan;  treasurer,  Marga- 
ret Trammell;  tickets,  Anna- 
bel Arendes;  dance,  Mary 
O'Connor;  floor  show,  Marie 
McGrain;  program,  Mary 
Weide;  publicity,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Mahoney;  patronesses,  Mrs. 
Ida  V.  Howell;  hostess,  Mrs. 
Ann*  Uhl;  prizes,  Mrs.  Kathe- 
rine Rogers;  cards  and  tallies, 
Josephine    Walsh. 

The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  March  5  at  the  Wil- 
lard Hotel. 
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2?as£  Detroit  Lions  Present  First  'Talking  Book9  to  Blind 


NED    H.    SMITH     OMAR  WILSON      H.  W.  BECKER,  SR. 


E.  W,  WALTON 

■i 
In  keeping  with  their  aim  to  aid  the  blind,  members  of  the  East  Side 
Lions  Club  of  Detroit,  last  week  presented  the  first  "talking  book"  to  a 
sightless  person.  The  book  was  formally  accepted  by  Dr.  Wheeler  on 
behalf  of  George  Hill,  3741  Mt.  Elliott  avenue,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting.  Walton,  club  president,  demonstrated  the  new  machine, 
which  was  called  "a  boon  to  the  blind,"  to  the  four  others  in  the  group 
above,  all  of  whom  are  sightless.  This  "book"  is  the  first  of  several 
which  will  be  presented  to  blind  persons  in  the  Detroit  area,  and  the 
club  now  is  seeking  names  of  blind  men  or  women  who  desire  these 
machines.  The  Library  of  Congress  already  is  building  up  a  library  of 
these  sound  books  to  be  loaned  to  the  blind.  The  "talking  book"  is  a 
combined  radio -phonograph,  which  plays  records  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time.  An  average  book  can  be  published  on  12  to  15  of  these  discs. 
The  book  was  developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


— By  News  Siaff  Photographer. 
DR.  GLENN  B.  WHEELER 
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Federation  of  Women's 

Clubs   Will  Aid  Blind 

INFORMATION     of  interest  to  active  club  women,  will  be 
the  following    dispatch    from  the  General  Federation     ol 
Women's  clubs  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  arouses  a  de- 
sire to  aid  the  less  fortunate. 

To  enable  the  blind  to  enjoy  the  remarkable  invention  of 
"Talking  Books,"  or  volumes  which  are  recorded  on  phono- 
graph discs,  groups  and  indi-  blind.  Some  months  ago  the  Li- 
viduals  of  the  General  Fedcr  br&ry  of  Congress  announced  the 
ation  of  Women's  clubs,  are  r.ewleaf„ °\  the  ^t  group  of  the 
raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books '  for  «"*  J*™1*  circula- 
the  machines  on  which  the  "books'  "on:  ^  an£  b,lmd  f^0"  ca" 
are  played  and  arranging  to  dis-  borr°w  tnf  b°°ks  free  °ff  cbaff  ^ 
tribute  them  to  the  needy  among  ap£  yin,g,  to  the  nearest  of  he  26 
the  blind.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Publl°  partes  having  departments 
Jersey,  both  the  senior  and  junior  £r  the  blind.  The  chief  problem, 
women's  clubs  have  taken  over  a  Mr-  J™  Pomte  out,  is  the  secur- 
large  quota  of  the  machines  to  put  »*  °f„the  machines  on  which  the 
into  circulation  in  their  own  state,  books  are  played' 
while  in  many  cities  the  clubs  are  A  novel  of  ordinary  length  may 
joining  with  other  civic  groups  in  be  recorded     on     12  to  15     12-inch 


a   community-wide 
campaign. 

"Talking  Books." 


Talking     Book 


discs.  The  first  group  of  "Talking 
Books"  released  includes  modern 
and  recent  Action,  three  plays  from 
Shakespeare  and  excerpts  from  the 
Ternung   the  "Talking  Book '   "the  Bible. 

first  aid  to  the  blind,  comparable  Blind  readers  who  have  used  the 
to  Braille,  the  raised  type  for  the  "books"  call  them,  "the  nearest 
blind,     since   the     introduction   of  thing     to  regaining     sight     itself.' 

Their  advantage  over  Braille  books 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  enjoyed  by  all  blind  per- 
sons, whereas  less  than  one-fourth 
of    the  blind  in  the  United  States 


Braille  100  years  ago,"  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  executive  director  of  th? 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  issued  a  special  appeal  to  club 
women  for  co-operation  in  putting 
.the  machine    in  the  hands  of    the  can  read  ?railh!'  a"d  countless  oth- 


ers cannot  read  it  with  ease. 


"Talking  Book"  Heard  by 
Reading  Cirtie  for  Blind 

The  "talking  book"  was  hoard  by 
the  Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind  at 
the  weekly  meeting  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  New  Bedford 
Woman's  Club,  John  Masefield's 
story.  "Bird  of  Paradise"  being  the 
story  which  for  an  hour  was  heard 
by  means  of  the  machine. 

Mrs.  Paul  G.  Covill  sang  a  group 
of  songs,  accompanied  at  the  piano 
by  Miss  Julia  E  Kroeber,  and  re- 
freshments were  served  by  the 
hostesses  Mrs  William  Bescrosky, 
Mrs.  Covill  and  Mrs.  Roland  E. 
Willey. 

Francis  Moreau,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  circle,  a  small  boy 
was  present,  and  is  showing  im- 
provement due  to  special  treatment 
given  to  his   eyes. 
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Masefield  Story  Heard 
By  Blind  Circle 

John  Masefield's  "Bird  of  Para- 
dise"  was  the  "talking  book"  se- 
lection heard  by  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle for  the  Blind  at  the  weekly 
meeting,  held  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  New  Bedford  Woman's  Club. 

Mrs.  Paul  G.  Covill,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Julia  E.  Kroeber,  sang 
a  group  of  songs.  The  hostesses 
for  the  day,  Mrs.  Roland  E.  Willey, 
Mrs.  Covill  and  Mrs.  William  Bes- 
erosky,  were   in   charge  of  refresh- 

The     Circle's    youngest    member, 
Francis  Moreau,  attended  the  meet- 
It    was  reported   that   an   im- 
provement  in    his   sight   is    noticed, 
due   to   special   eye   treatment. 
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"TALKING  BOOK"  FOB  BLIND 
TO  BE  DEMONSTRATED  HERE 


Nellie  M.  Horton,  executive 
,  ry  for  the  blind  of.  Water* 
town  and  Jeirerson  county,  will 
speak  on  the  latest  invention  for 
the  blind,  "The  Talking  Book." 
She  will  demonstrate  the  machine 
at  the  First  Baptist  church  Wed- 
nesday at  8.15.  The  public  is 
invited. 

This  meeting  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Delta  Alpha  class  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  buy  one  of  these  ma- 
chines for  some  blind  person  who 
is  not  financially  able  to  do'  so 
himself.  A  small  contribution  from 
each  class  in  the  church  will  be 
sought.  A  request  is  made  that  all 
presidents  of  classes  be  present  at 
this  meeting. 


Ridgefield  Park 
Club  Aids  Blind 


•lunior    Women    Sponsor 
Talking  Book  Fund 


Ridgefield  Park  was  given  its  first 
demonstration  of  the  talking  book, 
latest  boon  to  the  blind,  at  a  public 
demonstration  staged  last  night  in 
the  Main  Street  clubrooms  of  the 
Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Ridgefield 
Park. 

It  marks  the  h>sh  spot  of  the  drive 
being  conducted  locally  by  the  Junior 
Woman's  Club  to  raise  its  quota 
toward  the  district's  contribution  for 
the  fund  of  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
of  Junior  Woman's  Clubs  to  SMpply 
talking  books  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  State. 

The  demonstration  was  conducted 
by  Miss  Edith  Tukey,  president  of  the 
club,  and  Miss  Herrmann,  who  is 
blind.  After  bsing  introduced  by  Miss 
Tukey,  Miss  Herrmann  operated  the 
machine,  showing  how  it  is  employed 
by  the  blind  for  either  hearing  the 
books,  actually  specially  constructed 
phonograph  records,  and  listening  to 
the  radio,  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Mayor  Arthur  W.  Kneerlm  attended 
the  first  of  the  two  demonstrations. 
Costs,  method  of  distribution  through 
libraries,  and  other  points  were  ex- 
plained. 

The  Junior  Woman's  Club,  which  is 
receiving  contributions  from  organi- 
zations and  individuals,  will  stage  a 
public  card  party  Friday  night,  March 
8  at  Vasa  Hall.  The  entire  proceeds 
Will  eo  towards  the  talking  book  fund.  ' 
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Vistas  To  The  Blind 

Jersey's  Young  Club  Women's 
Campaign  For  'Talking  Books' 


Nation    Distributes 

Records,  But  Not 

Machines 


THEY'RE    SPECIAL 


Clubs  Would  Endow 
Phonographs  Per- 
manently 


The  Classics   Become  Available  To  Those 

Who  Cannot  Read  With  Sightless  Eyes 

Or  Hands  Untrained  To  Braille 


By   JANET   SWEET 


BLIND— 
There  are,  in  this  country,  approximately  114,000  persons 
physically  unable  to  meet  their  fellow  men  on  equal  bases  in 
any  work  or  play,  entirely  barred  from  many  vocations  and 
diversions  and — an  "and"  as  incomprehensible  as  death  — 
unable  to  read. 

Junior  Woman's  Clubs  are  composed  of  trim  young  things 
who  go  down  on  the  train  mornings,  talking  of  dates  and 
clothes  and  what  he  said  to  her  and  what  she  said  to  him. 
The  T.  Y.  T.'s  also  may  be  seen  ushering  at  Woman's  Club  re- 
ceptions and  concerts  or,  having  gotten  a  corner  on  programs, 
inhabiting  the  lounge,  talking  about  dates  and  clothes  and 
what  he  said  to  her  and  what  she  said  to  him. 

John  Q.  Public,  a  tolerant  smile  suffusing  his  counten- 
ance as  he  leans  forward  to  knock  the  ash  from  his  cigar, 
neatly,  easily  niches  the  Juniors  —  and  is  both  pleased  at  his 
sparkling  definition  and  saddened  at  the  knowledge  that  all 
he  would  need  to  top  the  suave  sophistry  of  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott  would  be  a  little  of  that  pundit's  leisure. 

Vacant?     Vapid?     Vacuous? 

Libel's  been  done. 

It  is  the  New  Jersey  Juniors,  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
Army  of  114.000  burned  deeply  in  their  hearts,  who,  of  all 
the  country,  have  pledged  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  sight- 
less. And  the  Juniors  of  Bergen  have  shouldered  the  biggest 
responsibility. 

It  isn't  an  especially  mild  form  of  hell  to  stare,  stiff  and 

Miss  Marian  Edwards,  sixth  district  co-chairman  of  New  Jersey  oi.„^u    +, ,        ,**U4      +     „       ».    _.   *      ,t      ^  •    ,       .  , 

Junior  club  women's  campaign  to  furnish  the  blind  with  "talking  *t&rk'  th™ugh  nights,  tormented  to  the  brink  of  insanity  by 
books  .  These  are  recorded  readings  (by  eminent  actors)  of  litera-  fcne  terror  of  approaching  blindness.  No  One  who  even  has 
ture's  classics,  played. on  the  instrument  before  which  Miss  Edwards  scratched   the  surface  of  realizing  the   torturous  sentence   Of 

starids-  the  tragic  114,000  wants  to  dwell  on  the  subject. 


— Bergen  Evening  Record  Phoio. 
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BRAILLE    IS     NO     SOLUTION 

But  if  any  were  justified  in  turn- 
ing from  the  fearful  spectre  with 
the  contention  that  they  have  done 
what  they  could,  they  would  be  the 
.Junior  Woman's  Clubs  of  New  Jer- 
sey who.  for  years,  have  made  sup- 
port of  the  Braille  fund  for  the  blind 
their  principal  project. 

Three  quarters  of  the  blind  pop- 
ulation of  this  country  cannot  read 
Braille. 

This  disquieting  revelation  result- 
ed in  the  New  Jersey  Juniors'  de- 
cision, last  April,  to  set  aside  $3,000 
of  their  Braille  money  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  making  possible  purchase 
of  talking  book  machines  by  the 
blind  at  cost  and  on  an  instalment 
plan. 

Continued  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  young  women  of  this  State  has 
resulted  now  in  selection  of  New 
Jersey  Juniors,  in  co-operation  with 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  to  launch  a  campaign  which 
will  spread  from  this  State  over  the 
nation. 

Always  banner  winning  in  the 
Federation  in  number,  strength,  and 
activity,  the  Sixth  District  Juniors 
of  Bergen-Passaic  have  been  assigned 
the   largest   quota  of   the   Stale. 

The  twofold  task  of  New  Jersey 
Juniors,  then,  is  to  secure  orders  for 
100  talking  book  machines  from 
blind  persons,  and  to  raise  a  fund 
of  at  least  $10,000  to  cover  cost  of 
200  or  more  machines  and  expenses 
Involved.  Donors  will  be  asked  to 
make  checks  payable  to  the  talking 
book  fund,  but  contributions  will  be 
credited  according  to  the  districts 
from  which  they  come.  The  Sixth 
District  has  undertaken  to  raise  at 
least  $2,000  of  the  $10,000  quota  of 
the    State. 

The  national  movement  expected 
to  follow  the  New  Jersey  Juniors' 
drive,  closing  the  end  of  April,  will 
be  an  attempt  to  fulfill  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  which  believes  it  will 
be  necessary  to  distribute  10.000 
talking  books  to  develop  sufficient, 
momentum  to  carry  the  movement 
onward. 

.  Talking  book  records  are  loaned  to 
blind  persons  without  charge  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  but  it  cannot 
continue  to  add  new  titles  to  the  li- 
brary for  the  blind  monthly  if  there 
are  not  a  number  of  borrowers.  And 
there  will  not  be  a  number  of  bor- 
rowers unless  a  number  of  blind  per- 
sons have  the  talking  book  machines 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  does 
not  supply.  As  blind  persons  who  can 
afford  to  buy  the  machines  have  hesi- 
tated to  do  so,  fearing  the  supply  of 
books  would  not  be  increased,  it 
amounts  to  a  vicious  circle  which  the 
national  campaign  must  break. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  developed  the  talking  book  at 
a  cost  exceeding,  it  is  reported,  $30,000. 
It  makes  the  record  books  and  sells 
them  to  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
;  cost,  and  manufactures  and  sells  the 
reading  machines  to  the  blind  at  cost. 

It  will  help  in  every  way  possible 
!  all  efforts  to  acquaint  blind  persons 
of  the  new  aid  and  to  place  them  in 
their    hands. 

Can  the  Sixth  District  Juniors  raise 
$2,000? 


"I  think  Hackensack  alone  could 
raise  that,  much,"  i.s  the  reply  of  small 
Miss  Marian  Edwards  of  Ward  Street, 
Hackensack.  former  Hackensack  Jun- 
ior Woman's  Club  president,  and 
young  sincere  chairman  of  the  talk- 
ing book  machine  campaign  for  this 
section. 

Miss    Edwards   worked    with    Junior 
j  leaders  and  advisors  in  the  early  meet- 
I  ings    which    resulted    in    the    Juniors' 
undertaking  to  raise  at  least  $10,000 
for  the  talking  book  fund.      The  plan 
■  is  that  the  Commission  will  loan   the 
machines  purchased  with  this  money 
for  indefinite  periods  to  blind  persons 
unable   to   buy    machines     for     them- 
selves. 

The  Sixth  District  chairman  is 
stressing  that  the  drive  is  not  in  any 
way  a  money-making  proposition, 
that  the  Juniors  will  receive  no  per- 
centage of  profits  or  sales  commis- 
sion, and  that  talking  book  machines 
are  sold  at  cost  by  the  Foundation. 
The  local  campaign,  to  be  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  end  of  April  that 
reports  may  be  made  at  the  Junior 
convention  in  May,  is  well  under  way. 
Representing  the  New  Jersey  Commis-  | 
slon  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Lydia  Herr- 
mann of  Jersey  City,  this  district'6 
home  teacher,  already  has  visited 
many  Woman's  Club  meetings  to  dem- 
onstrate   the    talking   book. 

Miss  Edwards  also  has  been  loaned 
a  machine  far  demonstration  pur- 
poses through  the  campaign  and  even 
now,  is  teaching  Juniors  to  operate  it. 
The  sightless  Miss  Herrm'an  cannot 
cover  every  town  i.i  the  County.  Miss 
Edwards  will  arrange  demonstrations 
for  groups  notifying  her  of  their  in- 
terest. 

ALL  HAVE  BRAILLE  CHAIRMEN 

Under  Marian  Edwards  are  Braille 
chairmen  of  Junior  Woman's  Clubs  in 
the  municipalities  of  the  County,  all 
waging  campaigns  in  their  various 
terrirtor  es,  some  with  demonstrations 
at  meetings,  some  with  continuous 
demonstrations  in  main  street  stores, 
some  by  mail.  The  Juniors  must  rely 
on  subscriptions  from  the  public  in 
general,  organizations,  and  individuals. 
They  are  continuing  their  usual  Braille 
work  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
cannot  afford  also  to  make  large  dona- 
tions to  the  talking  book  fund. 

Persons  with  excellent  diction  have 
been  choser  to  read  aloud  the  books 
for  recording  on  the  talking  book  rec- 
ords. 

The  reader  may  be  made  to  talk 
slower  or  faster,  louder  or  softer,  by. 
the  turn  of  a  dial.  Similar  to  a  phono- 
graph in  construction  and  appearance, 
the  machine  becomes  a  radio  with  a 
single  movement  of  another  dial. 
^Attachment  oi  head  phones  prevents 
either  talking  book  or  radio  from  dis- 
turbing others  in  the  room.  Miss  Ed- 
wards has  tried  operating  the  ma- 
chine with  eyes  closed  and  is  confident 
all  who  hear  and  see  it  will  realize 
the  new  lease  on  life  its  promises  every 
sightless  person. 

There  is  is  no  doubt  in  her  mind 
that,  the  Sixth  District  can  top  lis 
quota.  Weeks  before  the  drive  opened, 
Miss  Edwards  protestingiy  accepted 
her  first  donation  to  the  fund  from 
an  aged  woman  whose  income  is  so 
limited  that  her  50-cent  contribution 
entailed  many  sacrifices. 


TALKING  BOOK  FUND  I 

JJerjf  nfield  Junior  Women  To  Hold  ' 
/  (iBenefit  Party  March  28 
The  Bergenfleld  Junior  Woman's 
Club  made  plans  Thursday  night  at  a 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Clyde 
Christie  for  active  participation  in  the 
State  Federation  of  Junior  Women's 
Club's  drive  to  raise  $10,000  for  pur- 
chase of  200  or  more  talking  book 
machines  for  needy  blind  persons. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  funds  in  Ber- 
genfield  the  club  has  arranged  for  a 
public  card  party  March  28,  a  cake 
sale  for  which  the  date  will  be  an- 
nounced later,  a  bridge  series  among 
the  members,  and  one  other  novel 
idea,  in  which  all  residents  of  the 
town  will  be  asked  to  take  part.  Mjss 
Mildred  Peterson  was  named  chair- 
man  of  the   cake   sale. 

An  appeal  will  also  be  made  to  all 
local  organizations  and  prominent 
Boro-.gh  citizens.  The  night  of  the 
card  party  a  demonstration  of  a  talk- 
ing book  will  be  given  by  a  representa- 
tive from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Bergenfleld  unit  is  one  of  26 
in  the  sixth  district  of  Junior  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  which  will  attempt  to 
raise  a  total  of  $2,000.  Because  only 
one-quarter  of  the  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  make  practical  use  of 
the  Braille  system  the  Foundation  has 
planned  to  inuagurate  the  new 
machines,  which  are  a  combination  of 
a  special  phonograph,  with  ear- 
phones, and  a  radio. 

The  discs  on  which  recordings  are 
made  will  be  sent  free  from  the 
Library  of  Congress"  and  the  Library 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  The  re- 
cordings play  15  to  17  minutes  on 
each  side. 

Mrs.  Christie  has  been  chosen  chair- 
man for  the  Bergenfleld  Campaign, 
and  'ill  be  assisted  by  the  following 
volunteer  members:  m 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  James,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Nestor,  Mrs.  Raymond  Clark,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Beisler,  Mrs.  Emil  Vibi 
Mrs.  Edwin  Beucler.  Mrs.  Henry  Lein- 
weber,  Mrs.  Albert  Cortiaus.  Miss 
Mayse  Schwieger,  Miss  Marjorie  Mor- 
ris. Miss  Genevieve  Irwin.  Miss  Gil- 
berta  Rose,  Miss  Grace  MacKenna, 
Miss  Marion  Nestor,  Miss  Mildred 
Peterson,  and  Miss  Eva  May  Stough- 
ton. 


.  —Bergen  Evening  Record  Photo. 

The  towering  technique  of  Braille,  so  difficult  that  only  30  per  cent  of  the  blind  master  it.  is 
made  unnecessary  by  the  talking  book.  «\n  elementary  knowledge  —  enough  to  read  numbers  on  the 
dial,  as  Miss  Herrmann  is  doing  here  —  is  the  only  requisite.  The  talking  book  (a  powerful,  slow- 
turning  phonograph)    plays  15-minute  recordings  of   readings  of   the  classics. 


Records,  Still  Too  Limited,  List  Wodehouse, 

Woollcott,  And  Shakespeare  —  Library 

Will  Be  Expanded  To  Meet  Demand 

By    JANET    SWEET 

THERE  are  men  who  in  crises  find  composure  for  taut 
nerves  in  the  companionship  of  friends,  as  the  religious 
turn  to  God.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  will  be  blind  who  will 
be  revived  and  refreshed  by  Woollcott's  "While  Rome  Burns", 
as  they  would  not  be  by  the  Gospels,  according  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

"While  Rome  Burns"  and  the  Bible's  psalms  and  gospel 
have  been  recorded  on  talking  books;  O.  Henry  and  Shakes- 
peare too.  Still  the  number  of  talking  books  circulated  from 
libraries  for  the  blind  is  comparatively  limited. 

Steady  increase  of  the  talking  library  is  a  principal  goal 
of  the  New  Jersey  Junior  Woman's  Clubs'  current  drive,  Miss 
Louise  Braumuller,  of  Bogota,  Hackensack  Junior  Woman's 
Club  Braille  chairman,  stresses. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Miss  Braumuller  explains,  will 
add  new  talking  books  to  its  library  for  the  blind  every  month, 
;f  enough  blind  persons  secure  machines  and  borrow  the  talk- 
ing books  now  in  circulation.  If  those  issued  are  used  by 
few,  the  Library  of  Congress  will  consider  it  is  not  justified 
in  buying  more.  * 


PHONOGRAPHS    TOO    FAST 

Miss  Hermann,  in  her  demon stlfc- 
tinn  at  Westwcod.  was  a--ked  a  ques- 
tion which  probably  is  puzzling 
many: 

"Why  can't  an  ordinary  phono- 
graph be  used  to  reproduce  talking 
books?" 

Regular  phonograph  records  can 
be  played  on  talking  books,  Miss 
Herrmann  replied,  but  the  opposite 
is  not  true.  Phonograph  discs  or 
turntables  make  approximately  twice 
as  many  revolutions  per  minute  as 
do  the  talking  book  machines.  It 
has  proved  impossible  to  reduce  the 
speed   of   a   phonograph   sufficiently. 

Authorities  report  some  latest  type' 
commercial  combination  radio  and 
phonograph  machines  have  turntables 
revolving  at  the  prescribed  33  1-3 
revolutions  per  minute.  These  will 
play  talking  books.  It  Is  essential  that 
this  b?  a-certained  before  trying 
talking  books  on  them,  however,  as 
some  book  records  wear  out  quickly. 

The  talking  book  and  its  reading 
machine,  acclaimed  as  the  most  im- 
portant invention  for  the  blind  sine? 
Louis  Braille  invented  his  Braille  sys- 
tem approximately  100  years  ago,  were 
developed  during  two  years  of  research 
in   the  Sound  Recording  Laboratories  , 
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of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Basic  principles  of  phono- 
graph and  radio  have  been  combined 
with  emphasis  on  clarity  of  voice 
reproduction   and  simple   operation. 

There  arc  three  types:  One  is  a 
spring-driven,  head  phone  operated 
model  without  loud  speaker  or  radio 
and  requiring  no  electric  current;  the 
other  two  are  with  radio  and  de- 
signed, one  for  alternating  current, 
and  the  other  for  alternating  and  di- 
rect current.  Respectively  they  cost, 
and  sell,  at  $22,  $42,  and  $45.  Head 
phones  are  $2  extra  for  the  radio 
models. 

QUARTER   OF   AX   HOUR 

Beside  the  ease  of  packing,  the 
talking  books  wave  another  point  over 
books  in  Braille,  Miss  Braumuller 
notes,  in  that  they  occupy  only  a 
fraction  of  the  space  taken  by  the 
cumbersome  books  in  raised  letters. 
Records  play  from  15  to  17  minute  on 
each  side,  are  12  inches  in  diameter. 
A  novel  of  average  length  can  be  re- 
corded on  15  records  or  talking  book 
discs. 

Books  and  short  stories  which  may 
be  borrowed  in  the  sound  books  now, 
the  Hackensack  Junior  reports,  in- 
clude "Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady", 
E.  M.  Delafield;  "The  Bird  of  Dawn- 
ing", John  Masefield;  "As  the  Eailh 
Turns",  Gladys  Carrol;  "Very  Good 
Jeeves".    P.    G.    Wodehouse;    "As   You 

Like  It".  Selected  Sonnets",  "Merchant 
of  Venice",  "Hamlet",  Shakespeare; 
books  from  the  Bible,  patriotic  ad- 
dresses and  documents,  "The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner",  Coleridge; 
"Brushwood  Boy",  Kipling,  and  "A 
Christmas    Carol",    Dickens. 

Libraries  lending  talking  books  in 
New  York  include  j;he  Library  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  State  Library  In  Al- 
bany, and,  nearest  for  this  section,  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  42nd  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. 


Federated  Uufts  inane 
Drive  To  Aid  Blind 

Seniors  And  Juniors  Com- 
bine To  Carry   On 
Pro  j  on 

To  enable  the  blind  to  enjoy  the 
remarkable  invention  of  "Talking 
Books",  or  volumes  which  are  re- 
corded on  phonograph  discs,  groups 
and  individuals  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  clubs  are  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
machines  on  which  the  "books"  are 
played  and  arranging  to  distribute 
them  to  the  needy  among  the 
blind.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  both  the  senior  and  junior 
women's  clubs  have  taken  over  a 
large  quota  of  the  machines  to  put 
into  circulation  in  their  own  si 
while  in  many  cities  the  clubs 
joining  with  other  civic  groups  in 
a  community-wide  talking  book 
campaign.  f 
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Terming  the  talking  bock,  "the 
first  aid  to  the  blind,  comparable  | 
to  braille,  the  raised  type  for  the 
blind,  since  the  introduction  of 
braille  100  years  ago,"  Robert  E. 
Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  issued  a  special  appeal  to  club 
women  for  co- operation  in  putting 
the  machines  in  the  hands  of  Hie 
blind.  Some  months  ago  the  library 
of  congress  announced  the  release 
of  the  first  group  of  the  books  for 

;  free  library  circulation;  thus  any 
blind  person  can  borrow  the  books 

i  free  of  charge  by  applying  to  the 

i  nearest  of  the  26  public  libraries 
having  departments  for  the  blind. 
The  chief  problem.  Mr.  Irwin  points 

■  out.  is  the  securing  of  the  machine.; 
on  which  the  books  are  played. 

A  novel  of  ordinary  length  may 
be  recorded  on  12  to  15  twelve-inch 
discs.  The  first  group  of  talking 
books  released  includes  modern  and 
recent  fiction,  three  plays  from 
Shakespeare  and  excerpts  from  the 
Bible.  Blind  readers  who  have  used 
the  books  call  them,  "the  nearest 
thing  to  the  regaining  of  sight  it- 
self "  Their  advantage  over  braiilc 
books  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  blind 
people  whereas  less  than  one-four. h 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
can  read  braille,  and  countless 
others  cannot  read  it  with  ease. 

Mrs.  Grace  Morrison  Poole,  pres- 
ident of  the  General  Federation  is 
the  only  woman  member  on  At- 
torney General  Homer  S.  Cum- 
mmgs'  recently  appointed  advisory 
committee  which  will  consider  and 
report  to  the  attorney  general,  ways 
and  means  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional scientific  and  educational 
center  in  the  capital  for  the  better 
training  of  carefully  selected  per- 
sonnel in  the  broad  field  of  crimi- 
nal law  administration  and  the 
treatment  of  crime  and  criminals. 
The  committee  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  resolution  passed  at  the  attorney 
general's  crime  conference  last  Dec- 
ember. 

The  "why,  what  and  what  next " 
of  the  agricultural  adjustment  ad- 
ministration are  being  studied  fcy 
club  women  with  the  aid  of  a  study 
outline  prepared  by  Mrs.  Edwin 
Bevens  of  Helena.  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  the  rural  co-operation  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  clubs.  The  outline, 
which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
federation,  presents  basic  problems 
underlying  agricultural  conditions 
which  made  adjustment  In  some 
form  seem  necessarj . 

Ruth  Bryan  Owen.  American  min- 
ister to  Denmark,  who  is  an  ad- 
viser to  the  American  citizenship 
department  of  the  federation,  sends 
from  Copenhagen  the  following 
message  to  club  women  through  the 
pages  of  "The  Clumwoman"  in  the ; 
February  issue  dedicated  to  Amer- 
ican citizenship: 

"If  is  on  the  intelligent  and  de- 
voted citizenship  of  our  people  I 
the  safety  and  permanence  of  our 
republic  depend  and  it  is  of  vital 
importance  today  that  our  women 
recognize  not  onlv  the  privili 
but  'he  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship'."' 


An  outstanding  example  of  con-, 
servation  activity  being  carried  on 
|  by  member  groups  of  the  federation 
is  the  recent  achievement  of  the 
New  Hampshire  federation  in  ac- 
quiring the  beautiful  Mount  Kear- 
sarge,  embracing  1,600  acres,  for 
public  ownership.  Working  through 
the  lean  years  of  the  depression, 
the  women  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Dudley,  chairman  of 
the  Kearsarge  project.  finally 
secured  the  $7,000  accessary  for  the 
purchase. 
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Talking  Boohs  Being 
Distributed  to  Blind 

To  enable  (he  blind  to  enjoy  I 

ivable  invention  of  "Talking 
Books",  or  volumes  which  are  re- 
corded on  phonograph  discs,  groups 
and  individuals  of  the  General  Feder- 
"u  of  Women's  clubs  are  raising 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  ma- 
chines on  which  the  "books"  are 
played  and  arranging  to  distribute 
them  to  the  needy  among  the  blind. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
both  the  senior  and  junior  women's 
clubs  have  taken  over  a  large  quota 
of  the  machines  to  put  into  circula- 
tion in  their  own  state,  while  in 
many  cities  the  clubs  are  joining 
with  other  civic  groups  in  a  eommu- 
lily-wide    talking   book    campaign. 

Terming  the  talking  book,  "the 
rirst  aid  to  the  blind,  comparable  to 
Braille,  the  raised  type  for  the  blind, 
since  the  introduction  of  Braille  )00 
years  ago,"  Robert  B.  Irwin,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  has  issued  a 
special  appeal  to  club  women  for  co- 
operation in  putting  the  machines  in 
the  hands  of  the  blind.  Some  months 
ago  the  Library  of  Congress  an- 
nounced the  release  of  the  first  group 
of  the  books  for  free  library  circula- 
,  tion  ;  thus,  any  blind  person  can  bor- 
i  row  the  books  free  of  charge  by 
applying  to  the  nearest  of  the  26  pub- 
lic libraries  having  departments  for 
the  blind.  The  chief  problem,  Mr. 
Irwin  points  out,  is  the  securing  of 
the  machines  on  which  the  books  are 
played. 

A  novel  of  ordinary  length  may  be 
recorded  on  32  to  35  12-inch  discs. 
The  first  group  of  talking  books  re- 
leased  Includes  modern  and 
fiction,  three  plays  from  Shakespeare 
and  excerpts  from  the  Bible.  Blind 
readers  who  have  used  the  bool 
them  "the  nearest  thing  to  the  re- 
gaining of  sight  itself."  Their  ad- 
vantage over  Braille  books  lies  large- 
ly in  the  fact  that  they  can  be  en- 
joyed by  all  blind  people  whereas  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  ran  read  Braille,  and 
countless  others  cannot  read  il  with 
rase. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BL1JND 

Louis  Braille  gave  the  gift  of  "touch-reading" 
to  thousands  of  sightless  humans  who  had  been 
denied  the  pleasure  and  inspiration  which  only 
good  books  can  give.  Now  comes  another  boon 
for  the  blind,  especially  for  those  who  lost  their 
sight  too  late  in  life  to  permit  them  to  lv  come 
proficient  in  reading  raised  type. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
developed  a  machine  which  "reads"  the  "talking 
books"  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
is  a  radio-phonograph  combination  and  is  built 
and  distributed  without  profit.  "Talking  books", 
discs  on  which  the  voices  of  expert  readers,  read- 
ing books  aloud,  have  been  recorded,  arc  loaned 
♦o  the  blind  free  of  charge. 

There  arc  probably  many  blind  persons  in  Suf- 
folk who  cannot  read  Braille  but  long  for  the 
comfort  and  solace  of  books.  To  supply  these 
and  several  thousand  others  living  in  the  metro- 
politan area  with  "talking  book"  machines,  the 
Foundation  is  asking  for  contributions  which 
should  be  sent  to  its  offices  at  125  East  46th  street, 
Manhattan.  It  costs  only  #42  to  give  a  blind  man 
or  woman  the  supreme  pleasure  of  reading. 
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NEW  AIDS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Through  the  agency  "oi  ffil" 'ABWSWOkn  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  2500  unfortunates  in  New  York 
will  be  supplied  with  the  new  "talking-book"  mech- 
anism, for  which,  under  a  federal  appropriation, 
provision  is  being  made  by  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary at  Washington.  According  to  the  purpose 
of  the  device,  a  printed  volume  is  read  by  a  person 
of  suitable  voice  whose  words  are  fixed  on  a  record 
of  special  design  for  reproduction  by  a  talking  ma- 
chine, also  specially  perfected  for  the  sightless.  A  ma- 
chine with  proper  equipment  is  said  to  cost  $42. 
Each  side  of  a  record  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  for 
more  than  3000  words,  or  between  6000  and  7000 
in  all  and  accordingly  a  number  of  records  are  re- 
quired for  the  contents  of  the  average  volume,  even 
if  abridged,  but  the  privileges  open  to  the  blind, 
meager  at  the  best,  are  broadened  and  rendered 
more  agreeable  by  the  invention.  After  much  ex- 
perimenting ways  of  multiplying  and  cheapening 
books  in  the  Braille  notation  are  also  announced 
from  London. 

While  there  may  be  no  end  to  the  making  of  oth- 
er books,  there  have  been  definite  limits  set  by  cost 
and  other  handicaps  to  the  production  of  books  for 
the  blind.  The  responsibilities  of  those  to  whom 
the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  these  unfortu- 
nates are  particularly  intrusted  are  lightened  by  such 
aids,  which  in  time  should  be  available  everywhere. 
When  progress  is  all  the  time  being  made  in  the 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  us,  should 
not  those  with  this  tragic  infirmity  also  benefit? 
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World  War  Veteran  Demonstrates 
"Talking  Book"  at  Lions  Club  Meeting 


Snstration  of  a  newly  perfected 
machine,  the  -talking  book,"  was  giv- 
en at  the  meeting  of  the  Orange  Lions 
club  yesterday  by  Ewald  Wegner. 
blind    World    War    veteran,    who    was 


augural  address  were  given  on  the 
machine.  Twelve  discs  are  required 
for  reading  a  full  length  novel,  said 
Wegner. 

But   80,000   of   the   114,000    blind    in 


blind    World    War    veteran,    ^"o    ««»=       "««•   «"> —    ~-   — 

red    on    a    program    arranged    by  the   United    States    can    read    Bmlle 
Dr.  J.    E.    Riley,    who    was  program  Wegner  stated   as  he  told  ol  Plans  to 
,    •  maZ  fn,  the  dav  purchase  by  various  means   50,000   of 

chairman  tor  tlie  da>.  ...    .      Th     ..... 

Wegner  explained  to  members  that  the  machines  tor  the  blind.  The  u  a 
the  machine  differed  from  a  phono-  chine  does  not  in  any  way  replace 
graph  as  discs,  similar  .to  phonograph  Braille  books   and   magazines   for   the 

.      .    ....   »,i;„,i     Weo-noi-    hrmieht    OUt. 


records  placed  on  it  make  but  33  revo 
lutions  a  minute  to  TS  made  by  a 
phonograph  record. 

Discs  Are   Used 


blind,  Wegner  brought  out. 
Richmond  Presides 
Gordon    X.    Richmond,    president   of 
the  club   told   of  plans   for  the  Lions 


Discs  Are   usea  ""•    -'""    »    •       . 

Discs  may  be  secured  by  the  blind  convention  in  Mexico  this  coming  su.n- 
nee  of  cos/  the  speaker  said,  and  ma.-mer.  when  delegates  may  stay  in  a 
nee  ot  cost,  ui<-  -m  „..„„„„   ,.h,-  tn  he  formed  and  where 


chines  are  sold  at  cost.  $39.50,  through 


Pullman  city  to  be  formed  and  where 


chines  are  sold  at  cost,  **».ou,  u"««s"  - —        -  .1MM    —,.  Iierson 

th*  Carnegie  \me.ican  Foundation  for  expenses  will  be  $lob.bl  ,x.  poison 
he  bud  in  those  laboratories  the ';  Birthdays  of  Kellar  Watson  ,r.,  Dick 
n  achine  was  perfected.  Lincoln's  \  Jones,  Richard  Fnedemann,  Larry  Luft 
Gettysburg!!  address  and  his  second  in-]  and  W.  S.  Lent*  were  observed. 
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Junior  Woman's  Clubs  Band 
To  Help  Blind  in  New  Jersey 

Members  in  110  Municipalities  Raising   $10,000   Fund   to  Pur- 
chase Braille  Books  for  2,600   Blind  in  New 
Jersey — Benefits  Planned 


A  state-wide  effort  to  aid  the  blind 
people  of  this  state  has  been 
launched  by  the  Junior  Women's 
clubs  of  New  Jersey.  Members  of 
clubs  in  110  cities  and  other  locali- 
ties in  this  state  are  uniting  to  in- 
sure the  free  use  of  the  widely 
heralded  new  aid  to  the  blind,  the 
talking  book  to  the  2,600  blind 
people   in   New   Jersey. 

In  cooperation  with  the  New 
Jersey  commission  for  the  blind,  the 
Junior  Women's  clubs  of  New  Jer- 
sey announce  that  they  plan  to  raise 
a  minimum  of  $10,000  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  of  the  state.  This  money 
is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
chase of  talking  book  reading  ma- 
chines which  read  aloud  the  talking 
books  new  being  published  and  in 
free  distribution  from  the  library  of 
congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
action  has  recently  been  endorsed  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Women's 
clubs. 

When  seen  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Francisco,  of  Little  Falls,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Junior  Women's  clubs 
of  New  Jersey,  explained  that 
through  a  federal  appropriation  and 
action  by  congress,  the  library  of 
congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  in- 
augurated a  magnificent  free  serv- 
ice to  the  114,000  blind  people  in 
the  United  States.  "Nothing  so  won- 
derful has  happened  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  since  the  introduction  of  braille 
the  raised  type  for  the  blind,  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,"  said  Mrs. 
Francisco.  "For  this  talking  book 
reads  itself  aloud  to  the  blind,  page 
by  page,  and  chapter  by  chapter, 
making  sight  unnecessary  for  their 
perusal.  All  a  blind  person  in  New 
Jersey  or,  in  fact,  in  any  other  state 
has  to  do  is  to  apply  by  mail  or  in 
person  to  the  nearest  one  of  the 
twenty-six  public  libraries  having  a 
department  for  the  blind.  It  is 
through  these  libraries  that  the  talk- 


ing books  are  being  circulated  as  a 
priceless  boon  to  the  blind.  Through 
a  recent  act  of  congress  a  postal 
franking  privilege  is  provided  to  and 
from  libraries." 

To  read  a  talking  book  aloud, 
however,  requires  its  reproducer  or 
reading  machine.  Without  this  ma- 
chine, the  talking  book  is  silent 
and  useless.  Since  the  federal  ap- 
propriation is  limited  to  the  publi 
cation  and  free  circulation  of  books 
for  the  blind,  the  needy  among  the 
blind  of  New  Jersey  are  depending 
upon  others  for  the  reading  machine. 

Miss  Margaret  Wimmer,  of  Ar- 
lington, and  Miss  Marion  Mills,  of 
Westfield,  are  visiting  each  local  club 
in  110  localities  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  effort.  Miss  Wim- 
mer is  chairman  of  the  state  work 
for  the  blind  of  the  Junior  clubs  and 
Miss  Mills  is  state  chairman  of  the 
public  welfare  for  the  clubs.  Al- 
ready, many  local  events  are  being 
planned  to  help  raise  the  required 
funds.  A  talking  book  benefit  card 
party  was  held  by  Mrs.  C.  Bennett 
of  Upper  Montclair.  Another  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Red  Bank. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  also  of  Montclair, 
executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  him- 
self blind,  is  said  to  be  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  other  one  man 
for  the  perfection  of  the  talking 
book  for  his  fellow  blind. 

Dr.  J.  Stewart  Nagle  of  New  York 
has  been  loaned  to  the  Junior  Wo- 
men's clubs  by  the  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind  to  aid  them  in 
their  present  efforts. 

The  talking  book  and  its  repro- 
ducer, the  talking  book  machine,  has 
been  sponsored  and  developed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
through  philanthropic  grants.  Due 
to  its  subsidized  origin  both  devices 
are  safeguarded  from  commercialism 
or  profit  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
blind,  now  and  in  the  future. 
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JUNIOR  WOMAN'S  CLUB  PUNS 
BENEFIT  FOR  "BRAILLE  FUND" 


Members  Will  Use  Funds    to    Purchase    Talking 
Books  for  Blind  of  the  State* 

The  evenings  of  March  4,  5,  7 
and  8  will  be  benefit  performances  at 
the  State  Theatre,  Jersey  City,  for 
the  "Braille  Fund,"  of  the  Jersey 
City  Junior  Woman's  Club.  Tickets 
are  being  sold  by  all  the  members, 
and  the  allowance  on  each  ticket  will 
be  used  in  purchasing  talking  books 
for  the  blind  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  through  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  Juniors  are  asking  the  co- 
operation of  theatregoers,  because 
of  the  great  charitable  purpose  in- 
volved. 

The  talking  books  are  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Foundation  in  an  ef- 
fort to  create  a  library  for  the  use 
of  under-privileged  blind  people,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  read  cur- 
rent events  and  books  through  these 
talking  machines.  Miss  Louise  Post 
Is  chairman  of  the  "Braille  Fund." 
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ANNOUNCE  PLANS  TO  PUCE  "TALKING 
BOOK"  MACHINES  IN  HOMES  OF  BLIND 


Of  the  9.000  blind  persons  living" 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
at  least  three-quarters  are  unable  to 
read  raised  type,  and  are  cut  off  en- 
tirely from  the  company  of  books, 
unless  by  good  fortune  they  have 
someone  to  read  to  them. 

To  relieve  in  some  measure  the 
monotony  of  these  shadowed  lives, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  planning  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  at  least  2,500  blind  per- 
sons in  this  area  the  newly  perfected 
Talking  Book  reading  machine.  It  is 
this  machine  which  reads  aloud  the 
Talking  Books  which  the  Library 
Congress  is  publishing  and  loaning 
free  to  the  blind.  The  blind  in  and 
about  New  York  City  may  now  bor- 
row Talking  Books  through  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  42nd   Street. 

For  those  who  sit  in  lonely  dark- 
ness, the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  plans  to  enlist  the  good- 
will and  sympathy  of  friends  of  the 
blind  through  an  executive  committee 
of  which  Richard  L.  Morris,  of  Hay- 
den  Store  and  Company,  25  Broad 
Street,  is  executive  chairman,  and 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  president,  Manu- 
facturers' Trust  Company,  is  treas- 
urer. On  the  Executive  Committee, 
announced  yesterday  are:  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  K.  Gil- 
bert, Bayard  Schieffelin,  Thomas  J. 
White  and  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

This  group  is  asking  that  at  least 
2,500  persons  in  and  about  New  York 
provide  one  or  more  Talking  Book 
machines  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
homes  of  blind  persons.  The  persons 
who  will  receive  the  Talking  Book 
machines  will  be  recommended  to  the 
Foundation  by  social  work  agencies 
serving  the  blind.  It  costs  $42  to  give 
a  blind  person  this  means  of  "read- 
ing" the  Talking  Books  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  publishing.  This 
sum,  it  was  explaned,  represents  the 
exact  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  ma- 


chine which  has  been  developed  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  its  laboratory  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  and  is  built  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Foundation  without 
profit  to  anyone.  Persons  wishing  to 
help  place  these  machines  may  send 
contributions  directly  to  the  Founda- 
tion. 

"A  large  majority  of  the  blind  in 
New  York  as  elsewhere  lost  their 
sight  too  late  in  life  to  allow  them 
to  become  proficient  in  reading  rais- 
ed type,"  Mr.  Morris  said  yesterday. 
"Consequently  these  persons,  many  , 
of  them  old,  lonely  and  forgotten,  are  ' 
literally  cut  off  from  the  comfort 
and  solace  of  books." 

"Can  any  one  of  us  who  is  grateful 
for  his  or  her  own  sight  let  a  single 
one  of  these  blind  people  be  deprived 
of  the  great  privilege  of  reading,  pos- 
sible now  for  the  first  time  since 
they  lost  their  sight.  Now  that  any 
blind  person  can  borrow  Talking 
Books  free,  friends  of  the  blind  have 
only  to  supply  the  reading  machines." 

Physically,  the  Talking  Book  is  a 
flat,  lightweight  disc,  on  which  the 
voice  of  an  expert  reader,  reading 
the  book  aloud,  has  been  recorded. 
Approximately  6,500  words  can  be 
recorded  on  the  two  sides.  A  disc 
reads  itself  in  about  a  half  hour.  A 
dozen  or  fifteen  discs  will  record  a 
full  length  novel.  The  reading  ma- 
chine, a  specially  improved  radio- 
phonograph  combination,  has  been 
developed  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
clarity  of  voice  production  and  sim- 
plicity  of   operati 


THE  BLIND  HEAR 

TALKING  BOOK 

Machines  Available  Would 

Aid  Afflicted 

— (i— 

Thfere      are      approximately       120,000 

blind  in    the   United   States— about    one 

i'i  a    thousand  of  the  population.  In  the 

Metropolitan    area    there    are    known    to 

>re  than  9,000  blind 

Only  a  quarted  of  the  blind  generally 
read  books  in  raised  type. 

To  open  to  the  blind  a  new  door  to 
books,  the  "Talking  Book"  has  been 
perf(  cted  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt    is    Honorary    President. 

The  "Talking  Book"  machine  is  a 
combination  5-tube  radio  and  improved 
Phonograph"  which  reproduces  special 
long-playing  records.  Each  "Talking 
Book"  record  plays  for  more  than  a 
half-hour,  and  a  book  of  80,000  words 
can  be  reproduced  from  a  dozen  discs. 

Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
which  are  being  expended  by  the  Lib- 
rary of  Congress  for  making  Talking 
Book  records.  These  recorded  books 
may  now  be  borrowed  free  by  the  blind 
through  libraries  for  the  Blind,  exactly 
as  raised  type  books,  are  borrowed. 
For  the  blind  in  New  York  or  vicinity, 
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"Talking  Book  for 
the  Blind"  Is  Topic 
For  Dr.  Applebee 

The  Rev.  T\  John  H.  Applebee, 
pastor  of  May  Memorial  Church,  will 
explain  the  "Talking  Book  for  the 
Blind"  |t  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Onondaga  Valley  Parent  Teach- 
ers Association.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Valley 
Academy  Monday  night  at  8  o'clock. 
Mrs.  Thelma  Ulrey  will  demonstrate 
how  the  "Talking  Book"  is  used. 

Mrs.  Laurette  Newgass  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  will  speak 
on  "Safety  in  the  Home." 

The  executive  committee  met  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gwynn  of  120 
Oakley  Drive  Thursday  night. 
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How  Blind  Person  Obtains.  "Talking 
Books"  To  Use  On  "Special  Machine" 


Last    week    we    told    you    what    tm- 
"tblkinK    book    machine"    us    and    how 

it    is    operated.      This    week    we   wish 
to  explain  how  the  owner  obtains 
"talking:  books"  to  use  on  his  machine. 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  agencj  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  created  a  fund 
of  $100,000  for  the  printing  of  "talk- 
ing books."  This  fund  is  to  become 
available,  and  the  books  are  to  be 
made,  as  soon  as  there  are  sufficient 
machines  sold  to  indicate  that  the 
books  will  be  used.  The  blind,  in  turn, 
say.  "We  will  buy  the  machines  as 
eoon  as  there  are  books  to  use  on 
them."  The  result  is  that  both  sides 
are  at  a  standstill,  through  t] 
of  neither. 

These  books,  or  records,  for  th 
what  they  really  are,  are  to  be  kept  in 
the  Congressional  Libraries,  and  to  be 
loaned  upon  application  to  the  library. 
A  list  of  the  books  available  will  be 
forwarded  the  owners  of  the  machines 
from  time  to  time.  The  blind  person 
makes  his  sS]ection,  and  writes  to  | 
the  library  requesting  that  such  rec- 
ords be  sent  to  him.  This  is  done,  the 
records  being  mailed  in  a  special  con- 
tainer, the  postage  both  to  the  bor- 
rower and  back  to  the  library  being 
paid  by  the  Government.  After  the 
books  are  read,  they  are  returned  to 
the  library,  and  the  next  selections 
sent. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  a 
number  of  books  available,  among 
them,  portions  of  the  Bible,  some  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  several  fuil 
length  novels,  and  a  number  of  short 
selections.  The  writer  has  heard  sev- 
eral of  these  records,  and  both  the 
reader's  diction  and  the  sound  pro- 
1  duced  by  the  machine  are  very  clear 
and  distinct,  and  easily  understand- 
able. Unfortunately,  however,  at  the 
present  time,  the  list  is  small,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  prom- 
ise that  it  will  increase  until  the  Gov- 
ernrrienl  is  convinced  there  is  a  real 
demand  for  the  books. 

To   create    this   demand    is   thaj^Im 
the  Junior   Womenls  Clui^rA"-vi 
h+Viffay,  we  shall  explain  how  the  fund 
we   hope    to   raise   is   to  be  spent. 
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Bridge  Party  For 

/    "Talking  Book  Fund" 

o 

Tttie  Junior  Auxiliary  of  the  Mont- 
clair  Women's  Club  will  hold  a  bridge 
party  and  entertainment  on  Monday 
evening,  March  11th  for  the  benefit  oi 
the  "Talking  Book  Fund"  for  the 
blind. 

Miss  Florence  Price  who  will  act  as 
hostess  has  the  following  young  wom- 
en on  her  committee.  The  Misses 
Adelaide  Hansen.  Margret  Finnerty 
and  Mary  IXirning. 

The  affair  will  be  held  at  the  Mont- 
elair  Women's  Club,  and  is  part  of 
the  State-wide  effort  being  made  by 
the  Junior  Women's  Club  of  New 
Jersey  to  put  reading  machines  into 
the  hands  of  the  needy  blind  among 
the  2,551  blind  in  the  state. 

The  machines  which  are  manufac- 
tured without  profit  cost  $42  each.  Of 
the  2.551  blind  persons  in  the  State, 
according  to  the  Foundation,  at  least 
three  quarters  are  unable  to  read 
raised  tyipe,  and  are  cut  off  entirely 
from  the  company  of  books  unless 
fortunate  enough  to  have  some  one  to 
read  to  them. 

The  talkng  ibeoks  which  are  read 
a^ud  by  these  talking  machines  are 
now  being  published  and  circulated 
tree  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible .through  the  use  of  a  Federal 
appropriation  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Any  blind  person  may  apply  to  his 
nearest  library  having  a  department 
for  the  blind  for  any  or  all  of  these 
books  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  any 
other  library  book. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  club 
house  or  by  calling  Bloomfleld  2-3833, 
Montclair  2-3162  R.  for  any  informa- 
tion. 


To  Give  Demonstration 
Of  New  "Talking  Book" 
Used  By  Blind  Persons 

Miss  Rosalie  F.  Cohen,  representa- 
tive New  York  State  Commis- 
sion fori  the  Blind,  who  is  spending  a 
few  days  in  Hornell,  has  scheduled  an 
I  appearance   before   the   Business   and 
;  Professional  Women's  club  of  Horneil 
I  Monday  night  when  she  will  make  the 
,  first  demonstration  here  of  the  "talk- 
1  ing    book."      This    recent    invention 
makes  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  hear 
'full  length  novels  from  records  which 
are  circulated  as  books  from  various 
libraries. 

I  Miss  Cohen  is  classed  as  a  home 
teacher  for  the  commission  and  does 
much  social  contact  work  among  the 
blind  in  this  section.  She  plans  to 
spend  a  week  here  and  will  be  located 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Babcock, 
38  Church  street. 

The  talking,  book  which  she  carries 
on  this  trip  is  declared  to  be  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  reading  inasmuch  as  most  of ' 
the  blind  may  hear  although  onlv 
about  one  fourth  of  them  have  master- 
ed the  art  of  reading'  Braille. 

Miss  Cohen  said  today  that  she  | 
would  be  glad  to  explain  its  operation 
and  usefulness  to  interested  groups 
during  her  limited  stay  here  as  well 
as  visiting  a  number  of  individuals 
on   her   itinerary. 
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Rotarians  to  See 
A  /  "Talking  Book 


»* 


On  Thursday,  March  14,  the  Jer- 
sey City  Junior  Clubs  are  arranging 
a  demonstration  at  the  Jersey  City  , 
Women's  Club  in  behalf  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book  Committee  of  the  Juniors. 
Miss  Margaret  Wimmer  of  Arling- 
ton will  be  the  guest  of  the  club  to 
demonstrate  the  "talking  book"  and 
its  reading  machine. 

On  Tuesday,  March  5,  Miss  Lydia 
Herrmann  of  Bayonne  will  show  the 
"talking  book"  and  its  reading  ma- 
chine at  a  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Bayonne.  This  courtesy  has 
been  extended  by  the  members  of 
the  club  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  magic  aid  which  the  .  new 
device  renders  to  the  blind.  The 
young  women  of  .thejtfiior  Wom- 
en's Clubs  of  New  Jersey  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  state-wide  plan  to 
furnish  reading  machines  to  the 
needy  blind  throughout  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  "talking  books" 
are  available  to  any  blind  person 
free  of  cost  from  the  nearest  public 
library  having  a  department  for  the 
blind. 

On  the  "talking  book"  committee 
are  Mrs.  Stephen  Francisco,  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Wimmer,  Miss  Marion 
E.  Mills,  Miss  Lidie     M.   Atkinson,  , 

Miss  Florence  Bishop,  Miss  Cath- 
erine Russell,  Miss  Betty  Kerr,  Miss 
Marion  Edwards,  Miss  Virginia 
Harkness,  Miss  Rosalie  Hickman 
and  Miss  Louise  Post. 
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BENEFACTION  FOR  TH1TBLIND 


A  new  source  of  diversion  for  the 
tedious  hours  spent  by  the  blind  be- 
hind their  walls  of  darkness  is  found 
in  the  "talking  book."  By  means  of  a 
new  device  a  book  of  80,000  words 
can  now  be  reproduced  on  four  phono- 
graph records  and  thus  the  sightless 
are  enabled  to  "hear"  a  wider  range 
of  literature  than  they  could  obtain 
in  the  raised  letters  of  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. The  advantage  of  the  phono- 
graph over  the  older  means  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  through  the  finger 
tips  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  about  one  fourth  of  the 
120,000  blind  persons  in  America  who 
can  read  Braille. 

At  comparatively  small  expense  a 
very  wide  range  of  literature  can  be 
transferred  to  records  and  the  cost  of 
the  machines  for  reproducing  them  is, 
by  a  special  manufacturing  arrange- 
ment, only  $42.  The  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  making  an  appeal  for 
funds  wherewith  to  purchase  these 
machines  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
get  them  otherwise  and  contributions 
in  larger  or  smaller  sums  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

Kindly  persons  can  find  few  out- 
lets for  their  benevolence  that  will  do 
greater  good  than  this  most  practical 
plan.  Congress  makes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  re- 
cords which  are  placed  in  libraries 
where  blind  persons  may  borrow  them 
without  charge,  but  the  possession  of 
a  reproducing  machine  is  an  absolute 
essential. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  street,  New 
York,  is  campaigning  for  the  placing 
of  10,000  machines  in  the  homes  of 
blind  persons  who  are  too  poor  to 
purchase  them.  It  will  acknowledge 
and  account  for  all  contributions. 


Federation  Seeks  Funds  for 

p  "Talking  Books"  for  the  Blind 
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KT  T  •  »      ,   •       j  five  director  of  the  American  Foun- 

INew     Invention    is    Acclaimed     as    dation    far   the    Blind,    has   issued   a 

special    appeal    to    club    women    for 
co-operation  in  putting  the  machines 


Great  Aid  to  Those  Who 
Lost  Sight 


(Special  to  the  News-Tribune) 


in  the  hands  of  the  blind.  Some 
months  ago  the  Library  of  Congress 
announced  the  release  of  the  first 
group  of  the   books   for  free   library 


Washington,  March  4.— To  enable  circulation:  thus,  any  blind  person 
the  blind  to  enjoy  the  remarkable  can  borrow  the  books  free  of  charge 
invention  of  "Talking  Books,"  or  by  applying  to  the  uearest  of  the 
volumes  which  r.re  recorded  on  pho  26  public  libraries  having  depart- 
nograph  discs,  groups  and  individu-  I  ments  for  the  blind.  The  chief  prob- 
ata of  the  General  Federation  +  lem,  Mr.  Irwin  points  out.  is  the 
Women's  Clubs  are  raising  funds  f*  securing  of  thp  machine  on  which 
the  purchase  Of  the  machines  on  the  books  are  played.  ' 
which    the    "books"    are    played    anf  a    novel    of    ordinary    length    may 


arranging   to   distribute   them   to   tin 
needy    among    the    blind.      In    Pe»" 
sylvania   and   New   Jersey,    both      % 
senior    and    junior    women's      clu~-i 
have  taken  over  a  large  quota  of  tot- 


be  recorded  on  12  to  15  12-inch  discs. 
The  first  group  of  talking  books  re- 
leased includes  modern  and  recent 
fiction,  three  plays  from  Shakes- 
peare  and   excerpts   from   the   Bible. 


machines  to  put  into  circulation  In  Blind  readers  who  have  used  the 
their  own  State,  while  in  manv  books  call  them  "the  nearest  thing 
cities  the  clubs  are  joining  with  oth-  i  to  the  regaining  of  sight  itself." 
er  civic  groups  in  a  community-wido  !  Their  advantage  over  Braille  books 
talking  book  campaign.  lies    largely    in  .  the    fact    that    they 

Terming  the  talking  book  "the  first  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  blind  people 
aid  to  the  blind,  comparable  to  whereas  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Braille,  the  raised  type  for  the  blind,  blind  in  the  United  States  can  read 
,ince  the  introduction  of  Braille  100  :  Braille,  and  countless  others  cannot 
years  ago,"  Robert  B.  Irwin  e.xecu-     read  it  with  ease. 


REAL  HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

While  the  Braille  system  of  enabling  the 
blind  to  read  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
sightless,  a  still  greater  boon  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  the  "talking  books,"  which  consist 
of  light,  flexible  and  durable  discs  and  which 
operate  like  the  familiar  phonograph  device. 
Eight  or  ten  of  the  discs  contain  the  equivalent 
of  printed  matter  in  a  book  of  250  pages. 

The  "Juniors"  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  are  raising  funds  to 
supply  the  State's  blind  with  this  latest  device, 
and  the  campaign  for  funds  is  on  in  Hudson 
County  this  week.  The  "Juniors"  of  the 
county  have  combined  to  further  a  benefit  at 
the  State  Theatre  in  Jersey  City  whereby  they 
will  receive  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from  the 
shows  today,  tomorrow,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

This  is  a  cause  which  must  appeal  to  every- 
one, and  the  "Juniors"  will  undoubtedly  realize 
a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  out  to  the  full  the  plan 
they  have  under  way  to  help  the  county's  blind. 


OPEN  DRIVE 

Teaneck  Junior  Woman's  Club  To  Aid 
State  Talking  Book   Campaign 

A  talking  book  fund  campaign  was 
inaugurated  oy  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  of  Teaneck  at  a  silver  tea  in  the 
home  of  Miss  Mildred  Wehmann  of 
Williams    Avenue,    Teaneck. 

Acting  on  the  committee  are  Miss 
Viola  Lebeck,  chairman;  Hiss  Dorothy 
O'Connell,  chairman  of  the  talking 
book  company  of  Teaneck;  Miss 
Geraldine  Flynn,  Miss  Hilda  Rothen- 
back,  Miss  Vivienne  McClellan,  Miss 
Alma  Carsey,  Miss  Eleanor  Flynn,  and 
Miss   Victor   Smith. 

Two  card  parties  to  aid  the  camp- 
aign will  be  given  by  >.Irs.  J.  A.  Mc-| 
Carroll  of  521  Palisade  Avenue,  Tea- 
neck Mrs.  McCarroll  will  be  hostess 
at  the  regular  business  meeting  to  be 
held  in  her  home  tonight. 

Those  who  attended  the  tea  are1 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Dunne,  president  of  the 
Senior  Woman's  Club;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Carroll, counsellor  of  the  Junior  Wo- 
man's Club;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tate,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  George 
Lebeck,  Gazza  Mentovay,  Phillip 
Hamm,  Misses  Rene:  and  Elsie 
Mentovay,  Dorismarie  Hecking,  Alma 
and  Evelyn  Carsey,  Gwendolyn  Dunn, 
Victoria  Smith,  Geraldine  and  Eleanor 
Flynn,  Vivienne  McCellan,  Viola  Le- 
beck, Mildred  Wehmann,  Mrs.  N. 
Althouse,  Miss  Mae  Buschelburger 
Mrs.  G.  Whipple,  ancLMH^ifc"Riess 
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AID  BLIND  FUND 


Ridfeftfid  Park  Junior  Women  To 
Hold   Card  Party  Friday  Night 

The  Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Ridge- 
field  Park  conducting  a  drive  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  talking 
books  for  the  blind,  will  hold  a  card 
party  Friday  night  at  Vasa  Hall, 
Ridgefield  Park. 

Miss  Gene  Murray  is  general  chair- 
man in  charge,  and  assisting  her  will 
be  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Snell,  Mrs.  Howard 
Post,  Mrs.  Worthington  Lent,  and  the 
Misses  Johanna  Glusenkamp,  Betty 
Marshall,  Jean  Wagner,  Eleanor  Da- 
vis, Frances  Bergren,  and  Grace  Wil- 
liams. 

Acocrding  to  reports  from  club  of- 
ficers, about  50  per  cent  of  the  club's 
quota  in  the  talking  book  drive  has 
been  raised  at  the  present  time.  These 
funds  will  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
Federation  Committee,  which  is  to 
purchase  the  talking  books  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  needy  blind  per- 
sons. 

The  amount  raised  thus  far  in 
Ridgefield  Park  has  been  by  means  of 
contributions  from  local  organizations 
and  individuals.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
full  quota,  or  an  even  greater  amount, 
will  be  realized  from  the  card  party 
proceeds.  The  general  public  is  urged 
to  attend.  ^ 


'Talking  Books9 
Sought  for  Blind 

Supplementing  ib*— free  circula- 
tion of  •'talkingbooks''  to  the  blind 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Lions 
Club  is  trying  to  interest  Uticana 
and  residents  of  Central  New  York 
in  purchase  of  the  books  for  the 
blind  of  this  area,  many  of  whom 
receive  aid  through  Central  Asso- 
ciation  of  the   Blind. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Lyman  has  been 
named  member  of  a  statewide  com- 
mittee to  stimulate  distribution  of 
the  machines. 


TALKING  BOOK  LECTUKt 


fifes    Louise    Moore    to    Address 

Oldest  Inhabitants. 

Miss  Louise  Moore  of  the  Talking 
Book  Committee  will  address  the  As- 
sociation of  Oldest  Inhabitants  to- 
morrow night  at  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  at  the  Old  Union  Engine 
House,  Nineteenth  and  H  streets.  The 
meeting  will  start  at  7:30  o'clock. 
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Junior  Woman's 
Club  Co-operating 
To  Help  Blind 

The  Pitman  Junior  Woman's  Club 
as  a  member  of  the  Junior  Woman's 
Clubs  of  New  Jersey  has  undertaken 
to  cooperate  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
raising  a  minimum  of  $10,000  to 
purchase  reading  machines  for  the 
use  of  the  needy  blind  people  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Dall,  chairman  of  the  Braille  Com- 
mittee for  the  local  club,  has  planned 
a  campaign  for  the  club  to  raise  their 
quota. 

The  State  campaign  is  really  two- 
fold ;  to  secure  orders  for  one  hund- 
red Talking  Book  machines  from 
blind  people  and  to  raise  a  fund  of 
at  least  $10,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
two  hundred,  or  more,  machines  and 
the  necessary  expenses  involved. 
These  two  hundred  machines  the 
Junior  Clubs  buy  are  to  be  loaned  to 
those  blind  people  who  are  unable  to 
buy  their  own. 

All  the  blind  people  in  th^  state 
are  being  contacted  to  ascertain  their 
intei'est  in  the  Talking  Book  and 
their  desire  to  acquire  a  reading  ma- 
chine. Those  blind  people  in  or  around 
Pitman  will  be  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Pitman  Junior  Woman's  Club. 
They  will  contact  them  and  secure 
■  orders  if  possible  for  either  outright 
purchases  of  the  machine  or  a  satis- 
factory installment  plan  through  the 
Revolving  Fund  established  by  the 
Juniors  for  thiar-irnvpose. 


Talking  Books   V 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
.Blind  announces  that  about  1,000  of 
the  talking  books  which  it  manu- 
factures and  sells  at  cost  have  al- 
ready been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
blind  persons.  It  is  now  campaign- 
ing for  funds  with  which  to  provide 
machines  for  many  others  who  need 
them  but  cannot  afford  to  buy  them. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has 
been  granted  funds  by  Congress  for 
the  making  of  talking  hook  records, 
which  may  be  borrowed  free  by  the 
blind  through  libraries,  just  as 
books  in  Braille  are  now  borrowed. 

How  Important  this  work  is  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
flhere  are  120,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  today,  nearly 
one-half  of  whom  have  lost  their 
sight  after  middle  age.  Barely  one- 
fourth  of  them  can  read  Braille. 
The  talking  book  record  and  the 
machine  for  "reading"  it  are  a  tre- 
mendous gain  for  them.  It  is,  of 
course,  much  easier  to  listen  to  a 
phonograph  record  of  a  book  than 
to  spell  out  the  text  with  one's 
fingers. 
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BIBLE  AS  'TALKING  BOOK.' 


M  'J  c  h     of 


ture     Available     in 
ccrds  for   Blind. 


The  Wevf  York  Bible  Society  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  it  had  made' 
"a  substantial  beginning"  in  record- 
Jag  the  books  of  the  Bible  on  play- 
ing  records.  It  can  now  supply  for 
the^lind  both  these  "talking"  book 
recovds  and  the  Braille  versions. 

The  records  are  played  on  a  spe- 
cially adapted  reading  machine,  de- 
veloped and  distributed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  machine  is  also  equipped  with 
a  radio. 


Rotary  Hears  Talk 

On  Aiding  Blind 


Ray  Tuttle  was  the  speaker  at  the 
weekly  luncheon-meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Bayonne  Rotary 
Club  yesterday  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
on  W.  32nd  St.  After  being  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  M.  J.  Weiss,  president, 
he  went  into  detail  regarding  the  lat- 
est methods  used  to  aid  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight. 
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NEED  $10,000  FOR 
TALKING  BOOKS 


Project     of     Junior     Woman's 

Clubs    of    New    Jersey, 

State  Federation 

New  Jersey  Woman's  Clubs  are  en- 
deavoring to  raise  $10,000  for  the 
purchase  of  Talking  Book  Machines 
for  the  needy  blind  of  the  state. 

These  books  will  be  the  property  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  will  be  loaned  by  them  to 
the  needy  people  within  the  ten  dis- 
tricts of  the  Junior  Club  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  same  quota  basis  that  the 
funds  are  raised. 

It  is  felt  that  this  plan  will  assure 
adequate  supervision  of  the  machiaes 
after  they  have  once  been  distributed 
and  can  be  loaned  to  other  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  event  of  a  removal  from  the 
state  or  death  of  the  blind  person 
using  them. 

Any  donation,  no  matter  how  small, 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  Junior  Wo- 
man's Club  of  Palmyra  and  checks 
may  be  made  payable  to  the  Talking 
Book  Fund  and  sent  to  Mrs.  George 
B.  Shaner,  Counsellor  for  the  Junior 
Club.  Any  cash  donations  may  be 
given  direct  to  Mrs.  Shaner. 
What  Books  Are 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  during  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years,  has  not  only  developed  to 
the  point  of  manufacture  in  its  own 
laboratory  Talking  Books  for  the  blind 
but  it  has  already  published  more 
than  a  dozen  books  on  long-playing 
phonograph  records  and  has  produced 
about  1000  reading  machines.  It  is 
now  possible  for  sightless  people  to 
read  by  hearing  as  well  as  by  touch. 

The  Talking  Book  reproducer  or 
reading  machine  is  a  combination  ele- 
ctric phonograph  and  radio  set  mea- 
suring about  20x15x9  inches,  that  is, 
it  is  about  the  size  of  a  suit-case  and 
it  is  entirely  contained  in  a  single 
unit,  so  that,  when  closed,  it  may  also 
be  carried  as  a  suit-case.  It  weighs 
about   thirty  pounds. 

The  universal  machine  which  may  be 
used  on  both  alternating  and  direct 
current  is  $47,  complete;  the  one  which 
operates  on  alternating  current  only 
may  be  bought  for  $44,  and  the  spring- 
driven  machine  is  only  $22. 
Need    for    Books 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  developing  the  Talking  Book 
has  undertaken  to  meet  one  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  blind  people 
everywhere.  Progressive  leaders  in 
work  for  the  Blind  proclaim  it  as  the 
greatest  step  forward  since  Louis  Bra- 
ille invented  his  dot  system  over  100 
years  ago.  This  appreciation  is  due 
to  the  need  which  the  Talking  Book 
meets  as  indicated  in  the  following 
facts: 


1.    Of  the  114,000  or  more  blind  peo- 
ple in  America,  less  than   one-fourth  | 
can  read  braille.    It  was  long  felt  that  | 
something   had   to   be   done   to   make 
|  reading  material  available  to  the  many 
thousands   of   sightless   people   in   the 
country    who    could    not    read    raised 
type  books. 

2.  Even  to  the  average  blind  per- 
son who  can  read  braille,  the  pro- 
cess is  usually  slow  and  is  seldom  done 
without  conscious  effort.  A  more  ex- 
peditious method  of  reading  for  them 
has  long  been  regarded  as  an  urgent 
need. 

3.  Braille  books  are  very  clumsy  and 
few  individuals  even  when  they  can 
afford  to  buy  braille  editions,  own 
them  because  of  their  bulk.  This  bulk 
has  always  presented  a  very  serious 
problem  in  libraries  where  large  num- 
bers of  braille  books  are  stored. 

4.  While    Talking    Books    will    not 
i  take  the  place  of  braille  text-books  in 

schools  for  the  blind,  they  will  make 
a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  edu-j 
cation  of  the  blind,  especially  to  those 
pursuing  advanced  studies. 

Talking  Books  will  open  doors  of' 
opportunity  and  enjoyment  to  the  mul- 
titudes to  whom  the  printed  page  has 
so  far  been  inaccessible.  They  are 
now  privileged  to  read  through  the 
spoken  word. 

Supply  Assured 
Because  of  inability  to  buy  Talking 
Books  and  because  of  fear  that  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  obtain  any 
number  of  these  books  by  loan  from 
a  circulating  library,  many  blind  peo- 
ple have  hesitated  to  acquire  Talking 
Book  machines.  It  is  tremendously 
important,  therefore,  to  note  that  a 
constant  supply  of  Talking  Books  is 
now  assured.  The  American  Founa- 
tion  for  the  Blind  succeeded  some 
years  ago  in  getting  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $100,000  a  year  for  the  pro- 
duction of  braille  books.  Accordingly 
the  Library  of  Congress  opened  twen- 
ty-two branch  libraries  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  distribution  of  these  books 
among  the  blind.  Since  then  five  more 
branch  libraries  have  been  added.  The 
Post  Office  Department  transmits 
these  books  through  the  mail  without 
postage. 

This  action  of  Congress  was  amend- 
ed last  year  so  as  to  include  Talking 
Books,  that  is,  books  on  records,  and 
the  first  order  for  them  has  already 
been  delivered  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. A  second  order  of  20  different 
titles  is  now  being  prepared  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Librarian 
has  said  that  each  year  from  now 
on  more  and  more  money  will  be  spent 
'  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  Talk- 
ing Books.  Hence,  blind  people  pos- 
sessing reading  machines  will  be  as- 
sured of  a  constant  supply  of  Talking 
Books. 


PJCE  FOR,  W 
MUSM  TEST 

"Talking  Books"  Combining 

Radio  and  Phonograph 

Get  Demonstration. 


The  merry  music  of  radio  and  the 
resonant  voice  of  a  "talking  book" 
resounded  through  historic  old  Union 
Engine  House  last  night,  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Oldest  Inhabitants  listened 
attentively  to  a  demonstration  of  this 
latest  aid  to  the  blind. 

The  talking  book,  an  instrument 
combining  a  radio  and  phonograph, 
in  portable  form,  was  operated  by 
Miss  Delphine  Desio,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  May  Collins  Vories,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Washington  Talking 
Book  Committee. 

Miss  Desio,  standing  before  the  as- 
sociation, with  one  of  the  talking 
book  records  in  her  hands  declared 
she  and  other  blind  persons  owed  a 
great  debt  of  "gratitude"  to  those  who 
had  perfected  the  instrument.  It  will 
be  of  special  benefit,  she  explained  to 
thousands  of  the  blind  who  cannot 
read   Braille,    and   who   have   had   to 

depend    on    tls    "generosity    of   some 

sighted  person  to  read  to  them." 

Many  Books  Available. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a 
number  of  books,  including  the  Bible 
and  many  plays  and  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  recorded,  Miss  Desio  ex- 
plained, and  these  can  be  borrowed 
without  cost  by  the  blind.  The 
recorded  books  last  about  twice  as 
long  as  Braille,  and  cost  much  less 
to  make. 

Fred  A.  Emery,  vice  president  of 
the  associacion,  expressed  appreci- 
ation for  the  demonstration,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants 
wished  the  Talking  Book  Committee 
"every  success." 
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A  Boon  to  the  Blind     _ 

The  inventor  of  the  Wallle  alphabet  opened 
to  the  blind  many  books  that  were  before  closed 
to  them,  even  though  raised  type  enabled  many 
to  read  an  exceedingly  limited  number  of  books. 
It  is  said  that  of  the  120,000  blind  in  the  United 
States  only  about  30,000  can  read  either  the 
raised  type  or  the  Braille  system  of  letters 
easily  "perceptible"  to  sensitive  fingers. 

Now  a  new  door  is  opened  to  those  without 
vision  by  the  phonographic  device  known  as  the 
Talking  Book.  It  is  manufactured  and  sold  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  is 
not  put  on  the  market  for  profit.  It  is  said  that 
an  80,000  word  book  can  be  reproduced  from  a 
dozen  discs. 

An  annual  appropriation  is  made  by  Congress 
to  buy  these  discs  and.  place  them  in  public  li- 
braries from  which  blind  persons  may  borrow 
them  without  charge.     Because  not    all     blind 
people  can  afford  to  purchase     the     machines 
without  which  the  discs  are  useless,  the  Foun- 
dation  has   started  a  campaign  for   funds   to 
enable  those  who  are  now    deprived    of     this 
means  of  enjoyment  and  education  to  have  ma- 
chines.    It    is    hoped   to  place  them   in   10,000 
homes.    Each  machine  costs  S42,  but  the  Foun- 
dation, because  of  the  usefulness  of  this  pub- 
lic service,  hopes  to  be  able  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary  amount    through    contributions,    small   or 
large.    It  is  a  worthy  effort  to  help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves. 


TO  HOLD  PARTY  AS 
BENEFIT  FOR  BLIND 


Bergrcnfjcld    Junior    Women   Meet   To 
'    Study  Hospitality 

A  meeting  of  the  Bergenfield  Junior 
Woman's  Club  last  night  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Clyde  Christie,  Cleveland 
Street,  was  the  scene  of  two  Ameri- 
can homellfe  exhibits,  exchange  of 
favorite  recipes,  and  discussion  of 
future  benefit  affairs,  including  ones 
for  the  Braille  and  Talking  Book  Ma- 
chine funds. 

.  Mrs.  Christie,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  American  Home  Department,  had 
arranged  exhibits  of  crochet  work  done 
by  members,  and  had  on  display  dells 
of  various  sorts.  A  discussion  of,  favo- 
rite recipes  showed  that  the  junior 
women  were  interested  for  the  most 
part  in  desserts. 

.  A  display  of  dolls  included  modern, 
ancient,  foreign,  movie  star  dolls  and 
dolls  either  made  by  the  members  or 
treasured  as  family  heirlooms.  The 
meeting  room  was  cluttered  with  a 
variety  of  "cute"  mama  dolls  or  long 
and   gangly  French   caricatures. 

The  meeting  was  scheduled  as  "Hos- 
pitality in  the  Home",  and  Mrs.  Chris- 
tie was  assisted  with  her  duties  as 
hostess  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Beucler,  Mrs. 
Julius  Meier,  and  Mrs.  William 
Merten. 

.  A  committee  to  nominate  new  offi- 
cers was  named.  It  included  Mrs. 
Henry  Leinweber,  Miss  Eva  May 
Stoughton,  Miss  Beatrice  Lowe,  Miss 
Billie  Meyer,  and  Miss  Anita  Hoffman. 
Election  will  be  held  at  the  May  meet- 
ing. 

Following  a  report  from  Mrs.  Ralph 
W.  Nestor,  plans  were  made  for  a 
Braille  benefit  bridge  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Sabina  Cregier,  14  Madison  Ave- 
nue, next  Thursday  night. 
■  Miss  Grace  MacKenna,  chairman 
of  finance,  reported  that  tickets  for 
another  Braille  benefit  to  be  held 
March  28  at  Murray  Hill  Arms,  are 
available  from  all  club  members. 
1  Mrs.  Emilie  Vibert,  chairman  of  a 
dance  committee,  announced  that  the 
annual  spring  dance  will  be  held  on 
April  27. 

«  Present  last  night  were  Mrs.  Paul 
Meier,  a  new  member  and  Mrs.  Jos- 
eph Beisler,  Miss  Marguerite  Bell, 
Miss  Edith  Beucler,  Mrs.  Clyde  Chris- 
tie. Miss  Helen  Comyns,  Mrs.  Albert 
J.  Cortiaus  Jr..  Miss  Ruth  Fredericks, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Frietag,  Mrs.  Jam?s 
Garrard,  Miss  Anita  Hoffman,  Miss 
Harriet  Inman,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  James, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Clark.  Miss  Mildred 
Kelleher,  Mrs.  Henry  Leinweber,  Miss 
Beatrice  Loewe,  Miss  Grace  MacKenna,  j 
Mrs.  William  P.  Major,  Mrs.  Julius 
Meier,  Miss  Eleanor  Menge,  Miss  Edith 
Glans,  Miss  Wilhelmine  A.  Meyer, 
Miss  Marjorie  Morris,  Miss  Marion 
Nestor,  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Nestor,  Miss 
Mildred  Peterson,  Miss  Gilberta  Rose, 
Miss  Mayse  Schweiger,  Mrs.  Emile  A'. 
Vibert,  Mrs.  George  Vogel,  and  Miss 
Pauline  Schandelqyjier. 


Card  Party  March  28 
To  Aid Fundfor  Blind 

Will  Be  First  Effort  of  Bergen-  i 

field  Junior  Club  to  Raise 

$100  Quota 


A  community  card  party  is  planned 
for  Thursday  night,  Mar.  28th.  at 
the  Alert  Pirehall,  Be-: 
first  of  a  series  of  social  benefits 
planned  by  the  Junior  Woman's  Club 
of  Bergenfield.  for  the  purpo, 
raising  funds  toward  the  state  $10,000 
fund  for  purchasing  talking  book 
machines  *  and  records  for  needy 
blind   residents   of    the    State. 

The  junior  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
New    Jersey     Federation    of   Women's 
Clubs  have  assisted  in  past  years  in 
popularizing  the  spread  of  the  B: 
reading  system  among  the  blind 
the    Federation   is   now   enthusir 
allv  behind  the  effort   recently  intro- 
duced   to    have     the    special    talking 
book    machines    placed     among    the 
blind.    The    machine    has     be-;n    per- 
fected   recently    after    several    • 
of    experimentation   and   Is  end 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Blind. 

The  Bergenfield  Junior  Club's  cam- 
paign will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  C 
Christie.      The    Bergenfield   quot;> 
$100  of  an  amount  of   $2,000  pkc 
by    the    Sixth    District    clubs.    H 
ever,    members      of    the      Bergen 
Club  are  confident  of  their  a 
rafise   more. 

The  card  party  on  Mar.    28th    • 
be  undsr  the  direction  of  Miss  Gi 
McKenna.   A  cake  sale  will    be    held 
later     under     the    chairmanship     of 
Miss  Mildred  Peterson. 

The  first  campaign  contribution  re- 
ceived by  the  Juniors  was  a  gift  of 
$10  by  the_Senor  Woman's  Club. 
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of  the  Mont- 
hold  a  briu 


The  Junior  Auxiliary  of  the  Mont 
clai*  Women's  Club  will  hold  a  bridge 
party  and  entertainment  Monday 
night  at  the  club  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Talking  Book  Fund  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Florence  Price  hostess, 
will  be  assisted  by  the  Misses  Ade- 
laide Hansen,  Margaret  Finnerty  and 
Mary  Durning. 

The  affair  is  part  of  the  state- 
wide effort  being  made  by  the  Junior 
Women's  Clubs  of  New  Jersey  to  put 
reading  machines  into  the  hands  of 
the  needy  blind.    _-^^*" 
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Juniors  Start 
'Talking  Book9 
Fund  Drive 
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Ask  Donations  from  Local 
Organizations  to  Assist 
In    Raising    Book    Quota 

The  Junior  Woman's  Club  this 
week  began  its  drive  to  raise 
funds  for  "Talking  Books"  for  the 
blind.  A  State-wide  project  of 
Junior  Women's  Clubs  to  raise 
$10,00<nFor  this  purpose,  the  Has- 
brouck  Heights  Club  hopes  to' 
raise  its  quota  to  enable  the  blind 
to  read  without  eyes. 

A  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
every  organization  in  town,  ask- 
ing for  support  in  the  project  by 

ss  Harriet  Russell,  chairman  of 

e  local  committee.  It  follows: 

"To  read  without  eyes!  This 
ias  been  the  hope  of  blind  people 
throughout  many  centuries  and 
the  goal  of  workers  who  have  'been 
struggling  to  find  some  substitute 
"or  eyes  which  the  blind  could  use 
;ffectively. 

"Experience  has  shown  that 
Jiousands  of  blind  people,  because 
Df  a  dull  sense  of  touch,  cannot 
learn  to  read  with  their  fingers. 
For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  been  working  to  perfect 
an  inexpensive  method  of  publish- 
ing books  for  the  blind  on  long 
playing  phonograph  records  so 
that  sightless  people  may  read  by 
hearing  instead  of  by  touch. 

"These  books  consist  of  Light, 
flexible  and  durable  discs.  Eight 
or  ten  of  them  will  contain  the 
printed  matter  in  a  book  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The 
special  phonograph  instrument  is 
combined  with  a  radio,  and  is  so 
arranged  with  headphones  that  a 
blind  person  may  "read"  a  book 
without  disturbing  others  who 
may  be  reading  silently  in  the 
same  room. 

"This  "Talking  Book"  is  an  epo- 
chal step  forward  in  work  for  the 
blind.  It  will  revolutionize  life  for 
them,  especially  their  method  of 
spending  their  lonesome  leisure 
hours.  It  Is  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
for  those  compelled  to  live  in  per- 
petual darkness. 


Jr. 

The  Junior  Women's  Clubs  of 
New  Jersey  have  undertaken  to 
cooperate  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
raising  a  minimum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  purchase  reading 
machines  for  the  use  of  needy  I 
blind  people  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  State  J 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  acting 
as  trustee  of  all  funds  secured  in 
this  effort. 

"In  this  State  project  our  local ! 
club  is  endeavoring  to  raise  funds. 
As  this  is  such  a  worthy  cause, 
will  you  be  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions to  help  us.  Whatever  you 
give  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Please  make  your  check  payable 
to  Talking  Book  Fund. 

"We  are  planning  to  have  a  de- 
monstration of  the  "Talking  Book" 
on  March  25th,  1935  at  the  Jun- 
ior Woman's  Club  rooms,  167 
Boulevard,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  a  representative  of  your  or- 
ganization present  so  that  they 
can  report  back  to  your  individual 
clubs  the  worthiness  of  this  pro 
ject." 
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Junior  women  segm 
Drive  to  Help  Blind 

Teaneck    Club    Plans    To 

Raise  Funds  To  Buy 

"Talkie  Book" 


The  beginning  of  the  drive  by  the 
neck  Junior  Woman's  Club  for 
fluids  with  which  to  purcha 
ing   Books"    ;  Mn;;l    wa 

nounced  at  a  Silver  1  •  a  hi  Id  in  the 
home  of  Mildred  Wehmann;  842  Wil- 
liams aveuui ,  last  Sunday. 
A  demonstration  of  the   mai 
given  by  Lydia  Herman  and  Miss 
Widen"!-  to  show  how  easily  a  Wind 
person  could   operate-   the   machine. 
They  were  introduced  by  Miss  Viola 
Lrbcck. 
ft-  short   i  ilk  on  tin   campaign  for 
Talking  Book  funds  wi 
Miss  Dorothy  O'Connel)    i 
man  of  the  con 

Included  on  the  committee,  lieade  i 
by  Miss  O'Connell,  are  Ml  s  Li  I 

-dine  and  Eleanor  Hvun.  Alma 
y  and  Victoria  Smith. 
Among  those  who  attended  i\\ 
"•ere  Renic  and  Elsie  Menti 
Gasza    Mentovay,    Victoria    Sm 
O'Connel*,  Mrs.  McCa  roll  Mrs. 
i ■-.  Geraldine  and  Eleanor  Flynn, 
ck,  Alma   arid   Ei 
■  Doii     M  i!  ie  Hei  tee,  Mildred 
Wehmann,  Viola  Lebeck,  Vivian  Mc-  ' 
'  iueadelyn  Dunn,  Richard  j 
O'Connell.    Clayton    O'Connell 
Mr.  and  Mrs;  Ta 


CLUB  PLANS  PARTY 
TO  AID  BLIND  FUND 


y 


MNGTON,  March  8.— The 
regiilar  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Junior  "Kleio"  Club  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Alexander  D.  eiarksdri,  of 
Eglantine  Avenue.  In  connection 
with  the  campaign  for  the 
"Braille"  fund,  which  the  junior 
club  is  sponsoring,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  new  talking  book  for 
the  blind  was  given  by  Dr.  J. 
Stewart  Nagle.  field  secretary  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York 'City.  This  was 
preceded  by  an  interesting  talk  by 
Miss  Nancy  Walburn,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  These  talkings  books  arc  re- 
corded on  discs,  for  the  specially 
constructed  talking  machine  used 
by  the  blind,  and  enable  the  users 
to  enjoy  books  and  short  stories. 

The  junior  card  club  will  g 
card  party  March  15  to  raise  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Braille  fund/ 
The    members    of    the    club    were 
guests  of  Mrs.  Clarkson. 
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Library  io  nay 
Rea<$ng  Machine 
ror  Local  B]ind 

ing  book   record   machin 
ich   provides   the   blind   with   t 

ivilege  of  hearing  books  and  art 
cles    read    to    them,    will    be    pu 
chased   by  the   San   Antonio   Public 
Library  with  overtime  fines  which 
have  accru 

The  library  board  voted  Friday 
to  usejfaO  from  the  fine  fund  for 
the^ipurchase  of  the  machine, 
^rflecords  will  be  secured  fi 
Machine  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington  without  ex- 
pense, and  renditions  will  be  held 
daily.  The  machine  is  expected  to 
arrive  shortly  from  the  National 
Association  of  the  Blind  in  New 
York. 

The  city  will  be  asked  to  repair 
damages  to  the  Roosevelt  Park 
branch  of  the  library  caused  by 
the  hail  this  week.  The  library  is 
without  funds  to  make  the  repairs^ 
it    was  stated.  j^^ 
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Books  for  BljwK 
Progressls  Told 

Reports  on  the  Washington 
Talking  Book  Committee  were 
given  at  a  tea  yesterday  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Dern, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War'. 
More  than  half  of  the  quota  of  100 
books  for  the  needy  blind  have 
been  obtained. 
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DEMONSTRATING  TALKING/ BOOK 


ge     French     Photo 

Miss  Constance  Jacobsen,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  benefit  performance  of  "The  Gilded  Lily"  which  the  Glen 
Ridge  Judge  Auxiliary  is  sponsoring  at  the  Clairidge  Theatre  for  the 
next  four  days,  and  Miss  Virginia  Harkness  of  Montclnir.  chairman 
of  the  Seventh  District  of  junior  women's  clubs  for  the  Talking  Book 
Campaign,  demonstrate  a  talking  book  for  the  blind.  The  proceeds 
of  the  benefit,  will  go  toward  the  $1,600  fund  which  the  seventh  dis- 
trict is  endeavoring  to  raise  for  purchase  of  the  books  and  their  dis- 
tribution to  blind  persons  unable  to  read  braille.  Tickets  for  the 
benefit  performance  at  the  Clairidge  ,are  on  sale  at  Madison's  store 
today.  ^^00^  m 


ASK  'MACHINES' 
|  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Only   Six    'Talking   Book' 
Instruments  in  State; 
"}  More  Desired 

[    "talking    book"    machines    for 

the  diversion  of  the  blind     are     now 

owned   in  New  Hampshire,  according 

I  to  James  T.  Riddervold,   state  super- 

i  visor    for    the    department    of    public 

!  welfare.  ^ 


These  machines,  selling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $45,  still  must  be 
classed  as  a  luxury  among  the  blind, 
Mr.  Riddervold  points  out,  for  in 
most  cases  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  have  not  the  means  to  pur- 
chase the  instruments.  At  the  same 
time  the  supervisor  declares  that 
their  purchase  by  Rotary,  Kiwanis 
and  Lions  clubs  and  by  other  service 
organizations  for  circulation  among 
the  blind  would  be  of  inestimable 
value. 

On  Display  Here 

The  machines,  one  of  which  is  on 
display  at  blind  headquarters,  22 
School  street,  closely  resemble  port- 
able phonographs  and  the  latest  mod- 
[els  _are  being  constructed  in  com- 
bination "witrTa  radio.  Mr.  Riddervold 
invites  the  general  public  to  visit 
his  office  at  any  time  to  inspect  tM 
machine  anl  to  hear  one  of  the  rec 
ords. 

The  records  look  almost  exactlj 
like  the  ordinary  phonographic  disc 
except  that  the--  are  marked   in   botl- 
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Braille  and  in  print.  They  play  ap- 
proximately 17  minutes  on  each  side 
and  are  12  inches  in  diameter.  They 
may  be  purchased  by  the  blind  or 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  where  talking  book  li- 
braries are  being  established  in  con- 
nection with  Braille  libraries.  Talking 
books  are  transmitted  through  the 
mails  free  when  sent  from  a  library 
to  a  borrower  or  when  returned. 
They  are  not  loaned,  however,  to  per- 
sons who  can  see  sufficiently  to  read 
ordinary  print. 

Can  Furnish  Titles 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a 
committee  which  selects  books  to  be 
recorded  but  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  will  gladly  forward 
suggestions  of  definite  titles  to  be 
published  in  talking  book  form,  Mr. 
Riddervold  said. 

The  need  for  such  machines  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  learned  that  but 
one  fourth  of  the  114,000  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  make  use 
of    Braille.    Many    blind  will 

continue  to  read  Brailh  talk- 

ing books,  it  is  felt,  will  n*e  it  pos- 
sible for  manv  of  those  who  are  now 
unable  to  use  Braille  to  enjoy  good 
literature. 

Easily  operated  by  manipulation  of 
switches,  the  machines  are  lightly 
constructed,  built  Into  suitcase  like 
cases  and  equipped  with  handles  for 
carrying.  The  electric  machines  weigh 
30  pounds,  the  spring-driven  one*.  20 
pounds. 

Distributing   Point 

Perkins -Institute  for,  the  Blind  at 
Watertown.  Mass.,  is  the  distributing 
point  for  records  throughout  the  New- 
England  area.  Outside  of  New  Eng- 
land manv  state  libraries  and  library 
commissions,  as  well  as  the  larger 
public  libraries,  have  talking  books 
to  lend.  Miss  Thelma  Brackett,  state 
librarian,  says  that  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  library  has  developed  no 
Braille  library  because  of  its  prox- 
imitv  to  Perkins  institute,  and  states 
further  that  for  the  same  reason  it 
Is  h'ghlv  improbable  that  a  talking 
book  collection  will  ever  be  built  up 
at    the    institution. 

Talking  books  now  available  at  *1 
a  record  include  portions  of  the  Bible 
John  (4  records),  Luke  (5  records), 
Mark  (3  records!.  Matthew  (4%  re- 
cords) and  the  Psalms  (9  records)  at  a 
total  cost  of  05.50;  As  the  Earth 
Turns  by  Gladys  Carroll  (15  records*; 
The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
Golerldge  (1  record):  Diary  of  a  Pro- 
vincial I.adv.  Delafield  (9  records):  A 
Christmas  Carol,  Dickens,  (fi  records!; 
Zodomirskvs  Duel.  Dumas  (1  record); 
The  Brushwood  Roy.  Kipling  (2  re- 
cords): Rajah  and  Barry,  Lang  (1  re- 
co'.d):  The  Bi--d  of  Dawning.  Masefield 
m  records):  The  Kecklaee,  Happiness 
de  Mail  passant.  (I  record*. 

Patriotic  Documents 
Also,  patriotic  documents  including 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (2  re- 
cords); Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress and  Letter  to  Continental 
gres-  ds);  Lincoln's  I ! 

address  a  I  inaugural  address 

(1  record),  Five  records  are  given  oTer 
to  "As  You  Like  It"  and  Shakespear- 
ean sonnets,  Hamlet  and  Merchant  of 
Venice  are  a.  led. 
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Mr.  Riddervold  stated  that  when 
talking  book  machines  have 
been  placed,  the  list  of  available  re 
cords  will  be  augmented.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  he  estimates  2,000  have 
been  purchased  by  the  blind. 

The  machine  at  blind  headquarters 
is  owned  by  the  Now  Hampshire  as 
sociation  for  the  blind  which  also  pro- 
vided one  (or  a  blind  cripple  at  the 
county  farm.  The  other  four  in  New 
Hampshire  are  privately  owned  by 
a  blind,  crippled  girl  in  Littleton,  with 
Eugene  Wilson  of  Warren  street  and 
one  each  at  Nashua  and  Portsmouth. 
All  who  own  the  machines,  according 
to  Mr.  Riddervold,  say  they  could 
not  get  along  without  thern. 
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The  Talking  Bc(6p 

(New  York  World-TelegrSwft) 

Of  the  120,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  only  about  30,- 
000  can  read  books  in  raised  type. 
Even  those  trained  in  the  Braille 
system  are  necessarily  limited  in 
the   scope   of   their  reading. 

Science  and  a  thoughtful  gov- 
ernment have  opened  to  the  blind 
a  new  door  to  literature  and  edu- 
cation. A  phonographic  device, 
known  as  the  Talking  Book,  manu- 
factured and  sold  without  profit  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City,  can  repro- 
duce an  80.000  word  book  from  a 
dozen  discs. 

Congress  annually  appropriates 
money  to  buy  these  records  and 
place  them  in  libraries,  from  which 
the  blind  may  borrow  them  with- 
out charge.  But  most  blind  per- 
sons are  too  poor  to  buy  machines 
capable  of  reproducing  the  records. 
For  this  reason  the  Foundation 
has  started  a  campaign  for  funds 
to  place  10,000  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines in   the   homes   of  the   blind. 

The  campaign  is  now  on,  and 
contributions  are  being  received 
by  the  Foundation.  One  machine 
costs  $42,  and  gifts  may  be  as  much 
larger  or  smaller  than  that  as  the 
donor  chooses.  Whatever  the 
I  amount,  the  gift  represents  one  of 
the  most,  appealing  and  useful  of 
public  services. 

This  effort  to  help  the  blind  help 
themselves   deserves  support. 


S,  A,  Blind  May 

ear' Books- Now 

lanks  to  the  San  Antonio  pub- 
lic library,  San  Antonio's  blind  now 
will  have  their  books  read  to  them 
by  phonograph  record.  Miss  Julia 
Grothaus,  head  of  the  library,  an- 
nounced that  $50  out  of  a  fund  col- 
lected through  fines  for  o\ordue 
books  has  been  appropriated  for 
purchase  of  a  talking  book  record 
machine.  Records  will  be  furnished 
by  the  library  of  congress  at  Wash- 
ington free  of  expense  and  readings 
will  be  held  daily.  J 


Blind  toQet  Talking  Books 

Circulating  "Machines"  Planned  for 
Those  Unable  to  Buy  Equipment. 


BY  ROBERT   B.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  afoot  in  Wash- 
ington to  give  scores  of  blind 
persons  unable  to  read  braille 
free  access  to  the  literary 
classics  of  the  world. 
The  method  is  to  be  the  circula- 
tion of  the  new  "talking  book"  ma- 
chines among  those  sightless  persons 
who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  appa- 
ratus for  themselves. 

It  is  estimated  only  one-quarter  of 
the  blind  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  make  practical  use  of 
braille  books.  For  the  other  three- 
quarters,  the  "talking  book"  is  the 
greatest  educational  and  entertain- 
ment boon  contrived  by  modern 
science. 

A  combination  phonograph  and  radio, 
the  "talking  book"  enables  the  victim 
ol  blindness  to  play  records  of  books 
read  by  expert  readers. 

There  are  two  types  of  the  ma- 
chines, one  the  combination  radio  and 


talking  box.  which  operates  by  elec- 
tricity. There  are  controls  to  modu- 
late the  tone  of  the  reading  voice  or 
the  radio,  and  headphones  for  use  of 


those  who  wish  to  avoid  disturbing 
others  by  the  reading.  The  seconc 
type  is  a  headphone  machine  whict 
operates  on  spring  power,  with  one 
winding  sufficient  to  play  an  entire 
side  of  a  large  disc. 

The  records  are  available  withoul 
cost  through  26  branch  libraries  ir, 
the  United  States,  each  of  which  ha; 
six  copies  of  the  volume  now  recorded 

In  Washington  there  are  two  of  thesi 
distributing  bases,  each  equipped  witl 
discs  of  four  Shakespearean  dramas 
of  P.  G.  Wodehouse's  "Very  Goo( 
Jeeves,"  the  "Patriotic  Series,"  includ 
ing  readings  of  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence,  the  Constitution,  Wash 
ington's  Farewell  Address,  Lincoln'; 
Gettysburg  Address,  etc.;  Kipling', 
verse,  some  readings  from  Dickens  an< 
other  items.  Each  year  about  25  nev 
titles  are  added  to  this  collection. 

It  is  not  the  acquisition  of  record 
which  worries  the  local  philanthropist: 
interested  in  helping  the  blind,  how 
ever,  even  though  the  current  deman( 
is  always  far  in  excess  of  the  supply 
The  greatest  need,  they  feel,  is  foi 
purchase  of  a  group  of  the  talkini 
machines  to  be  circulated  among  thosi 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them. 

For  this  purpose  an  appeal  for  fund: 
has  been  made  by  Walter  K.  Handy 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Worl 
for  the  Blind  and  Conservation  o. 
Sight  of  the  Washington  Lions  Club 
Subscriptions  to  the  cause  will  be  re- 
ceived by  A.  H.  Lawson  of  the  Wash- 
ington Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  who  is  treas- 
urer of  all  the  talking  book  funds. 
The  subscriptions  marked  for  the  "cir- 
culating Machine"  enterprise  will  be  so 
employed.. 


Mrs.  Lindsey  E.  S.  Papps  is  chairman  of  publicity 
for  the  motion  picture  benefit  March  11  to  14  at 
the  Claridge  Theater,  Montclair,  of  the  Glen  Ridge 
Junior  Auxiliary  for  the  Talking  Book  Fund.  Mrs. 
Robert  Jacobsen  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Biddulph  will 
assist  Mrs.  Papps.  Posters  have  been  made  by  Mrs. 
John  E.  7  McCellan,  the  Misses  Majory  Horn  and 
Leslie  Petrie.  Mrs.  Biddulph,  Mrs.  W.  Lewis  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  McCoy.  ^— - 
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Records  Ready  for  Blind 

Books   Reproduced   on   Disks 

Let  Machine  Tell  Story 

"Talking  book"  machines,  which  read 
to  the  listener,  have  been  devised  for 
the  blind,  says  "Popular  Mechanics." 
Instead  of  reading  by  running  his 
fingers  over  Braille  type,  the  operator 
simply  places  a  record  on  the  combina- 
tion phonograph  and  radio  receiver 
and  turns  on  the  switch.    The  records 


are  large  and  the  grooves  fine,  making 
it  possible  to  put  a  whole  chapter  o£ 
the  average  book  or  an  act  of  a  play  on 
one  side  of  the  disk. 

The  records  reproduce  the  book  aa 
read  by  an  announcer  or  other  person 
with  a  good  voice.  Headphones  are> 
provided  for  night  operation,  making  ltt 
possible  to  "read"  without  disturbing 
the  neighbors.  However,  normal  op- 
eration is  by  loud-speaker,  which  serves 
phonograph  and  radio.  Standard  works 
of  literature  already  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  records  for  use  with  thai 
machines. 


A   "TALKING    BOOK"    AT   THE 
PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

fooks  which  talk  are  a  wondrous 
)0<m  to  the  blind  and  to  persons  \vtiose 
irlTtltiwa  tyrirlil  will  not  let  tlWi 
read  ordinary  print.  Though  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  released  the  first 
"talking  book*'  only  last  September, 
several  thousand  have  been  dis- 
tributed and  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  service  will  be  available 
to  sightless  people  everywhere,  as 
volumes  in  Braille  are  now. 

The  new-type  records'"  are"  being  dis- 
tributed in  much  the  same  manner  as 
Braille,  through  State  libraries  to  local 
institutions  and  interested  civic  groups. 
A  difficulty  has  been  that  not  more 
than  one  blind  person  in  every  four 
could  read  the  raised  type.  Now  the 
talking  book  solves  that  problem,  but 
it  requires  a  machine — a  specially- 
designed  phonograph — for  reproduc- 
ing the  sound.  Though  the  American 
Foundation.. for  the  Blind,  that  de- 
/ised  and  perfected  the  method,  sup- 
olies  the  machine  at  cost,  not  every 
person  who  needs  the  service  can 
afford  the  modest  outlay — between 
?20  and  $37.50. 

Therefore,  group  action  is  re- 
quired— and  San^  Antonio  Public  Li-  I 
nary,  that  long  has  shoNvnsoncrRTSe"' 
for  Tn"e*~b!ind  who  hunger  for  knowl- 
edge, has  arranged  to  bring  the  talk- 
ing book  to  this  city.  Its  Board  lately 
set  aside  $50  for  that  purpose.  As 
soon  as  the  machine  and  records  shall 
arrive,  a  schedule  of  readings  will  be 
arranged,  se  that  the  sightless  can 
spend  at  least  one  afternoon  a  week 
with  the   books. 

Certainly  that  privilege  will  be 
appreciated,  as  every  movement  to 
better  the  lot  and  brighten  the  lives 
of  the  community's  blind  citizens  has 
been.  As  rapidly  as  practicable  the 
service  should  be  extended  over  the 
city,  so  as  to  reach  all  Who  desire  it 
and  who  surely  would  benefit  by  it.  Of 
course,  that  extension  of  the  good 
j  work  necessarily  will  depend  upon  the 
citizens'  generosity. 

Partly  through  such  co-operation  as 
the  Public  Library  is  extending,  but 
more  largely  with  aid  from  private 
philanthropy,  during  the  past  few 
months  the  Foundation  distributed 
the  first  thousand  talking-book  ma- 
chines. Before  long  many  thousand 
should  be  in  regular  use — each  a 
beacon  shining  in  the  darkness. 


Rotarians  See  Device  Which 
Aids  Blind  Persons  To  Read 


An  interesting  explanation  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  operation  of 
"The  Talking  Book  for  the  Blind  anri 
the  Reading  Machine"  was  presented 
to  members  of  the  Bronx  Rotary  Club 
on  Tuesdav  at  their  weekly  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Concourse  Plaza  fcy 
Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gilford,  field  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Gifford  poined  out  that  net 
mere  than  25  per  cent  of  the  blind 
people  in  the  country  make  use  of 
Eraille  books.  The  Talking  Book,  she 
said,  will  open  a  new  door  to  litera- 
ture to  thousands  of  blind  persons. 

The  Talking  Book  is  a  book  record- 
ed on  long-playing  phonograph  disc 
records.  Each  disc  will  play  for  more 
than  one-half  hour  and  ari  entire 
novel  may  be  recorded  on  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  12-inch  discs. 

The  electric  Talking  Book  reading 
machine  is  a  combination  phonograph 
and  five-tube  radio  set  measuring  ap- 
proximately 21x15x9  inches,  and  en- 
tirely contained  in  a  single  unit,  so 
that,  when  closed,  it  may  be  carried 
as  is  a  suit  case. 

By  throwing  two  small  switches  the 
machine  is  converted  from  a  reading 
machine  into  a  radio.  The  instrument 
is  equipped  with  controls  which  allow 
for  variation  in  speed  of  reading  and 
in  tone  and  volume  of  both  radio  and 
Talking  Book  reading  machine.  This 
feature  gives  the'  reader  an  opportu- 
nity to  alter  the  sound  to  suit  his 
personal  tastes.  | 


At  an  additional  small  charge,  a  set 
of  light-weight  headphones  are  pro- 
vided with  each  machine  and  can  be 
plugged  in  when  desired.  The  action 
of  plugging  in  the  headphones  auto- 
matically disconnects  the  loud  speak- 
er so  that  the  records  can  be  heard 
only  through  the  headphones.  This 
feature  is  particularly  desirable  when 
a  reader  wishes  to  listen  to  a  book 
without  disturbing  others. 

There  is  also  a  headphone^*etated 
reading  machine,  without  loud  speak- 
er, measuring  approximately  15x15x3 
inches,  which  requires  no  electric  cur- 
rent. It  is  operated  by  a  spring  mo- 
tor-and  plays  one  entire  side  of  the 
record  per  winding. 

The  speaker  said  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  which 
manufactures  the  machine,  is  endeav- 
oring to  work  out  a  plan  whereby^ 
r^edv  blind  persons  could  have  the 
machine  delivered  to  them  on  an  in- 
stallment-paying plan,  with  service  and 
c.'ic  groups  underwriting  the  financ- 
ing. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Curtin,  president, 
presided  at  the  meeting. 


Books  Drive 
Takes  Polish 
From  Plays 

Juniors   Here    Cut   Time 

On     Rehearsals     To 

Fulfill    Quota 

CAMPAIGN     PUT     1ST 

Committees   Pick   Drama 

Tournament    Entries, 

Casts    Called 


Junior  Woman's  Club  members,  en- 
tering upon  the  season  which  annually 
is  their  busiest  of  the  year,  are  finding 
it  necessary  to  divide  attention  be- 
tween practice  for  the  Junior  Little 
Theater  Tournament  and  the  talking 
book  machine  fund  for  the  blind. 


The  result  for  the  Sixth  District 
comprising  Bergen  and  Passaic  may  be 
less  than  the  local  young  women's 
customary  honors  in  the  play  contest 
but  fulfillment  of  their  quota  in  the 
fund  for  the  blind  will  come  first. 

The  campaign  to  raise  S10.000  with 
which  to  purchase  talking  book 
machines  for  .the  blind  is  the  last  pro- 
ject the  JunioTSHinWV^rersey  will 
carry  through  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Stephen  Francisco  of  Little  Fall.'. 
well-loved  retiring  chairman  of  Junior 
membership. 

Mrs.  Francisco's  latest  message  to 
her  Juniors  is  a  reminder  of  her  de- 
sire expressed  at  the  Convention  last 
Spring  that  the  younger  clubwomen 
make  1934-1935  their  most  successful 
year. 

The  current  campaign  to  raise  $10.- 
000  to  provide  the  blind  of  the  Stats 
with  375  talking  book  machines  is  the 
most  important  project  at  hand  in  her 
opinion,  Mrs.  Francisco  has  stated. 

"The  blind  people  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  reading  of  these 
books.  We  must  not  disappoint  them." 
the  State  chairman  stresses.  "Put  be- 
hind this  campaign  your  will,  your 
energy  and  your  enthusiasum.  Only 
success  can  follow." 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS  OF 
THE  BIBLE  FOR  BLIND 


Society    Reports    Increase    in    Distri- 
bution of  Scriptures 

There  Is  good  news  for  the  blind 
in  the  one  hundred  twenty-fifth 
annual  report  of  the  New  York 
Bible  Society  just  issued.  A  sub- 
stantial beginning  has  been  made 
by  this  Society  in  recording  the 
Books  of  the  Bible  on  the  new 
long  playing  records  or  talking 
books.  Hitherto  Bibles  and  other 
books  for  the  blind  have  been  limit- 
ed to  the  raised  characters  of  the 
Braille  or  Moon  Type  and  they 
were  read  by  applying  the  sense 
of  touch.  Now  the  sense  of  hearing 
also  becomes  available  and  the  talk- 
ing books  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms  can  be  heard 
by  the  help  of  the  talking  book 
machine  as  easily  as  they  could  be 
read  by  a  sighted  person.  The  New 
York  Bible  Society  now  can  sup- 
ply both  the  Braille  and  these  talk- 
ing book  records  to  the  blind  as  it 
does  the  printed  books  to  sighted 
persons..  The  specially  adapted 
reading  machine,  including  a  stand- 
ard radio  set,  has  been  developed 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  is  being  distributed 
by  them.  The  Library  of  Congress 
also  is  cooperating  in  the  production 
and  circulation  of  these  and  other 
talking  books,  thus  greatly  enlarg- 
ing   their   use. 

An  increase  is  reported  in  the 
number  of  printed  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments and  single  Books  of  the 
Bible  that  have  been  distributed, 
the  total  for  1934  being  756.851. 
Scriptures  in  seventy-nine  different 
languages  have  been  asked  for  and 
supplied  freely  by  this  society  in 
the  cosmopolitan  city  of  New  York 
and  among  the  sea-faring  men  of 
the  ships  .that  come  into  its  harbor. 
Bibles  in  the  hotels  that  become 
worn  with  use  or  have  disappeared 
have  been  replaced  to  the  number 
of  2670.  Two  of  its  workers  are 
constantly  engaged  bringing  the 
comfort  of  the  good  book  to  the 
•sick  in  the  hospitals.  Many  sec- 
tions of  the  city  are  served  by  col- 
porteurs, each  of  whom  is  familiar 
with  the  prevailing  language  of  his 
section.  A  representative  of  the  so- 
ciety manages  a  branch  depository 
in  Harlem  as  a  center  of  Bible  dis- 
tribution for  the  great  negro  popu- 
lation. 


The  report  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  cooperation  of 
Christian  agencies  and  the  faithful 
work  of  many  individual  Christian 
workers  through  whose  help  the 
Scriptures  find  their  way  to  needy 
and  appreciative  people.  A  list  of 
276  such  agencies  is  shown,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  churches  and 
Sunday  schools,  to  which  liberal 
free  grants  of  Scriptures  have  been 
made  in  order  that  they,  in  turn, 
may  give  them  to  those  whom  they 
find   without   a  Bible. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  from  the 
treasurer's   report    a   slight    increase 
in   receipts   from    contributions.  The 
society* limits    its   output   strictly   to 
its  current  income  and  is,  therefore. 
dependent  upon  increasing  the  guts 
of   individuals   and   collections   from 
churches  if  it  is  to  increase  its  dis- 
tribution. 
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The   Man  About  Town 

VISITED  The  Blind  Shop  with 
Dr.  Frawley  and  saw  Superin- 
tendent Foley  and  the  others  who 
are  demonstrating  the  wonderful 
new  musical  and  talking  machine 
that  bids  fair  to  supplant  Braille. 
The  government  and  the  Perkins 
School  are  interested.  The  records, 
placed  in  position  by  a  Braille  dial, 
are  perfect  in  tone.  Some  of  them 
run  for  a  half  hour.  A  half  dozen 
records  might  be  required  for  some 
stories — as  many  as  18  for  others. 
Dickens  is  among  the  classics  of- 
fered. There  is  provision  for  radio 
contact.  If  the  person  desires  *o 
lie  in  bed  and  enjoy  the  stories  or 
whatever  is  offered,  he  may  use  the 
ear  attachment,  and  no  sound  can 
be  heard  beyond  that.  In  other 
words  It  is  not  necessary  to  disturb 
the  household,  if  disturb  is  the 
word.  Mr.  Foley  has  bought  one 
of  the  machines.  He  never  could 
see  anything  in  the  Braille  read- 
ing, as  a  source  of  enjoyment.  It 
is  much  as  if  a  person  were  to  tran- 
scribe short-hand  notes.  All  this 
is  to  be  revolutionized  now  by  the 
mechanical  device  that  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  scientific  ad- 
vance. 


IS  SHOWN  HERE 


Members  of  Association  For 
ind  to  Hear  Demonstra- 
tion of  Novelty. 


Members  of  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Association  for  the  Blind 
met  last  night  at  the  Charlotte- 
Public  library  to  hear  the  "talking 
book"  reading  machine,  a  device 
designed  for  reading  orally  to  those 
without  sight. 

The  't'alking  book"  is  an  instru- 
ment made  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  and  is  part  of 
the  library's  plans  for  helping  the 
local  bDr.d.  The  instrument  con-' 
sists  of  an  electrical  pick-up  and 
wax  records,  simliar  to  phonograph 
records.  The  records  are  placed  on 
a  turn-table  which  revolves  at  the 
rate  of  33  revolutions  per  minute. 
One  record  will  play  for  17  min- 
utes. 

Some  of  the  world's  best  litera- 
ture is  transcribed  on  the  records. 
The  blind  persons  sit  before  the 
loudspeaker  of  the  instrument  and 
listen  to  the  narrator's  voice. 

'The  Play's  the  Thing,"  a  short 
story  by  O.  Henry,  and  the  first 
few  chapters  of  the  novel,  "The 
Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady"  by  E. 
M.  Delafield,  were  heard  last  night. 

The  Charlotte  Public  library  is 
the  first  library  in  the  United 
Slates  to  possess  a  "talking  book," 
it  was  reported.  The  instrument 
was  presented  to  the  library  by  the 
Charlotte  Lions  club. 

Officers  and  members  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Association  for  the 
Blind  will  meet  today  at  1  o'clock 
in  Efird's  dining  room  to  outline 
further  plans  for  the  membership 
drive  now  being  conducted  by  the 
association. 

TO  SHOW  MACHINE 

Demonstration  Of  Device  For  Blind 
To  Follow  Bogota  Party 

A  talking  book  machine  for  th» 
blind^far  which  the  club  is  planning 
to  raJSe  funds,  will  be  demonstrated 
at  the  close  of  tonight's  card  party  of 
the  welfare  department  of  Bogota 
Junior  Woman's  Club  at  the  Com- 
munity House.  From  the  demand  for 
tickets,  Mrs.  Edna  Bernard,  chairman 
of  the  party,  estimates  that  thirty- 
six  tables  will  be  in  play. 

The  committee,  meeting  at  her  homo 
at  408  Larch  Avenue  Monday  night, 
made  final  arrangements  and  prepared 
special  favors.  Several  donations 
have  been  received,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  dark  horse  prizes.  There 
will  also  be  table  prizes  and  special 
refreshments. 
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Manasquan  Party 

Benefits  tfif Blind 

Proceeds  to  Be  Applied  to 

Talking    Machine 

Fund. 


MANASQUAN,  March  14.— A  large 
audience  filled  the  Woman's  club  last 
night  for  a  benefit  entertainment  and 
card  party  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  unfortunate  blind  to  read  books  by 
means  of  a  talking  book  machine.  The 
machine  was  demonstrated  by  J.  S. 
Nagle.  New  York,  field  secretary  for  the 
American  Federation  for  the  Blind. 

The  entertainment  consisted"  of  danc- 
ing and  singing  by  local  children.  John 
Crisanti  was  master  of  ceremonies  and 
introduced  the  pupils  of  Miss  Ruth 
Hayes'  dancing  class.  Gail  Lansing  as 
the  bride  and  John  Crisanti  opened  the 
revue  with  a  song  and  dance,  this  was 
followed  by:  A  bowery  number.  Cath- 
erine Sendzik  and  John  Crisanti;  Dutch 
Twins.  Gail  Lansing  and  Dorothy  Cris- 
anti; "One  Rainy  Day,"  Joyce  Lansing; 
tap  dance,  Rhoda  Stines;  acrobatic 
dance,  Hariet  Walzer;  "Swetie  Pie." 
Patsy  Gillingham  and  John  Crisanti; 
tap  dance.  Joyce  Rogers;  May  West, 
Gail  Lansing. 

Those  attending  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Brandes,  Mr.  and  Mr?.  George 
Jorgensen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lansing, 
Harold  Walenta.  Miss  Florence  Fields, 
Miss  Clara  Cooper,  Mrs.  Wilbur  D.  Cros- 
)ey,  Mrs.  Sol  P.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles 
Lunjack,  Mrs.  James  P.  VanSchoick,  I 
Mrs.  William  Clayton,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stew- 
art. Mrs.  H.  Leroy  Schafer,  F.  W.  Bald- 
win, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Crisanti,  Miss 
Ida  B.  Smith,  Miss  Laura  Harker,  Miss 
Ada  Estelle,  Miss  Eleanor  Green.  Miss 
Alice  Sperling,  Miss  Tillie  Birdsall,  Miss 
Emma  J.  Marcellus,  Mrs.  Ralph  Selby, 
Mrs.  Karl  J.  Eggimann,  Mrs.  George 
Schweickart,  Mrs.  G.  Gifford,  Mrs. 
Charles  Rogeis;  Mrs.  Merle  Simpson, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Edwards,  jr.,  Mrs.  John 
Hulse,  Mrs.  Lester  Naylor,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Horton  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Went- 
worth. 

Prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
Gifford,  Mrs.  Crosley,  Mrs.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  Selby,  Mrs.  Clayton.  Mrs.  Schafer, 
Miss  Fields  aMW*fs\  Schweickart. 


A  NEW  LIFE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  new  life  of  culture  and  pleasure  will  be  opened 
for  the  needy  blind  through  a  campaign  which  is 
beirig  undertaken  by  the  Junior  Woman's  Clubs 
throughout  the  State.  The  Westfield  organization 
is  seeking  to  raise  $500  to  purchase  10  of  the  new 
"talking  books"  which  will  bring  to  the  blind  sacred 
and  classical  as  well  as  modern  literature. 

As  evidence  of  their  own  vital  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  Westfield  clubwomen  have  agreed  to  do- 
nate funds  for  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  machines 
which  is  included  in  their  quota. 

Through  an  appeal  to  all  public  spirited  citizens 
and  organizations,  the  Junior  Woman's  Clubs  hope 
to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  make  books  available 
to  all  destitute  blind  in  New  Jersey,  who  have  not 
mastered  the  difficult  art  of  Braille. 

The  "talking  book,"  a  unique  invention  which 
combines  a  victrola  for  reproducing,  book  records 
and  a  radio,  was  evolved  by  the  American  Founda- 1 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  meet  a  vital  need  of  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  blind  people  in  America  whose  fin- 
gers have  not  the  sensitivity  for  reading  Braille. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  set  aside  funds  for 
the  purchase,  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  free  distribution  through  public 
libraries  of  the  book  records,  15  of  which  make 
a  full  length  novel.  Portions  of  the  Bible,  various 
classics  and  several  modern  novels  have  already 
been  reproduced.  More  and  more  will  be  prepared 
as  the  number  of  "talking  books"  in  the  hands  of 
the  blind  multiplies. 

It  is  hoped  that  Westfield  will  show  its  usual  gen- 
erous spirit  by  helping  this  worthy  cause,  which 


affords  "light"  to  those  whose 


are  closed. 


Talking  Braille 
Demonstration  Here 


Miss  Louise  Post,  chairman  of 
Braille  of  the  Junior  Woman's  Club, 
has  arranged  for  a  demonstration  of 
The  Talking  Book  for  the  Blind  to 
be  given  Thursaa'y  pruning  at  8  in 
the  Woman's  Club,  Fairmount  Av. 
Miss  Margaret  Wimmer,  state 
chairman  of  Braille,  will  demon- 
strate. 

The  Talking  Braille  is  a  combina- 
tion electric  phonograph  and  radio 
set  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  suit 
case,  being  contained  in  one  unit 
and  when  closed  can  be  carried  as  a 
suit  case.  It  weighs  about  30 
pounds  and  contains  light,  flexible 
and  durable  disc«  on  which  -the 
voice  of  a  trained  reader  has  been 
recorded.  A  dozen  or  15  discs  will 
rpad   a  full  length  novel. 
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rirginia  Clark 
Gives  Party  for 
Braille  Fund 


Junior  League  Drive 

For  Blind  Continues 


As  a  project  to  raise  funds  to 
buy  a  talking  book  machine  for 
the  blind,  Miss  Virginia  Clark, 
chairman  of  the  welfare  commit- 
tee of  the  Junior  Woman's  Club, 
entertained  at  a  card  party  last 
evening  at  her  home,  239  Liberty 
Street,  the  proceeds  of  which  will 
benefit  the  Braille  Fund  the  club 
is  attempting  to  raise  as  one  of 
its    enterprises    this    month. 

Crystal  cut  perfume  bottles,  the 
prizes  for  bridge,  were  presented 
to  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Layton,  Mrs. 
Thor  Nelson  and  Miss  Gunhild 
Pedersen.  After  the  games  re- 
freshments   were     served. 

Those  present  were  Miss  Lidie 
Bennett,  Miss  Gunhild  Pedersen, 
Miss  June  Kraft,  Miss  Conchetta 
Pingitore,  Miss  Grace  Matthews, 
Miss  Ruth  Cranmer,  Miss  Pauline 
Pingitore,  Miss  Frances  Wagstaff, 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Layton,  Mrs.  Thor 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  of 
Long  Branch;  Miss  Esther  Em- 
mons of  Bradley  Beach,  Miss 
Genevieve  Hurry  of  Ocean  Grove 
and  Miss  Sally  Herbert  of  Wana- 
massa.  ^,  ' 


Many  progressive  steps  are  being 
taken  by  the  Matawan  Junior 
League  to  maintain  its  share  of  the 
campaign  by  the  Slate  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  thruout  New 
Jersey  to  raise  $10,000  with  which 
to  buy  "Talking -Bo ok"  machines 
for  the  needy  blind  people,  and  to 
set  up  a  circulating  fund  to  aid 
those  who  wish  to  buy  machines 
;thru  an  installment  plan.  Returns 
of  the  whole  campaign  will  be  an- 
nounced April  15. 

The  rumima^e  sale  now  being 
held  in  the  store  next  to  the  Bel 
Beef  Co.  will  be  open  later  than 
usual  Saturday  night  to  enable  the 
I  late  shoppers  an  opportunity  to  at- 
end.  Miss  Claire  LcFavre,  chair 
man  of  the  fund,  hopes  to  receive 
many  replies  to  the  letters  of  ap- 
pal soliciting  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  in  this  cause.  Individua 
card  parties  will  also  by  held  by  [he 
members,  proceeds  of  which  will  be 
included  in  the  fund. 


AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 

THE  Juj»ior  clubs  affiliated  wish  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  Vt  Women's  Clubs  are  engaged  in  another 
worthy  /entrvolence  in  sponsoring  the  campaign  for  funds 
to  make  the  new  "Talking  Book"  available  to  the  blind. 

The  junior  clubs  of  the  state  have  in  past  years 
assisted  in  popularizing  the  spread  of  the  Braille  reading 
system  among  the  blind  but  new  impetus  is  given  to 
their  enthusiasm  by  the  newly  discovered  method  hailed 
as  an  epochal  step  forward  in  work  for  the  blind.  The 
Talking  Book  consists  of  light,  flexible  and  durable  phono- 
graph discs,  eight  or  ten  of  which  contain  the  printed 
matter  in  an  average  size  book.  A  special  phonograph 
device  is  combined  with  a  radio  and  so  arranged  with 
head-phones  that  the  blind  may  "read"  a  book  without 
disturbing  others. 

The  Bergenfield  Junior  Woman's  Club  has  under- 
taken to  raise  $100  of  the  $2,^000  quota  assigned  to  the 
clubs  in  the  sixth  district  and  has  planned  a  Benefit  social 
function.  The  club's  affairs  never  lack  public  appeal  but 
the  members  hope  this  one  to  be  exceptionally  successful 
because  it  will  help  them  bring  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  to 
those  compelled  to  live  in  perpetual  darkness. 


j  Woman's  Uub  to 
Hear,  "Talking  Book" 
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[iss     Phelan     and     William 
Behrbohm    to    be    Guest 
Speakers  March  19th 


Miss  Catherine  Phelan  of  the  Jr. 
Woman's  Club  of  Boonton,  "Talking 
Book"  chairman  for  the  tenth  district 
juniors,  and  William  Bfihrbohm,  nur- 
seryman of  Mountain  Lakes,  will  be 
guest  speakers  at  the  combined  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Home  and  Gar- 
den Departments  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Boonton,  Tuesday,  March  19, 
2:30  P.  M.  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Riehey,  La- 
throp  avenue. 

When  the  juniors  heard  that  in  New 
Jersey  live  2,551  people,  who  can  only 
see  with  the  light  of  the  spirit  and 
that  only  one  out  of  every  four  and 
lonly  those  losing  their  sight  later  in 
l.fe  can  read  Braille  with  ease,  they 
resolved  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  "Talking  Book"  is  a  combina- 
tion of  radio  and  especially  construct- 
ed phonograph.  The  records  are  flat, 
■light  weight  and  practically  unbreak- 
able discs,  on  which  the  voice  of  an 
artist,  reading  aloud  a  book  or  play, 
has  been  recorded. 

The  Library  of  Congress  agreed  to 
supply  the  bl.nd  with  "Talking  Bod*k" 
records  and  to  lend  them  as  Braille 
books  art,  free  of  charge. 

The   Junior    Clubs    of   New   Jersey 
have  pledged  themselves  to  earn  $10,- 
000    to    purchase    the    necessary    ma-  j 
chines. 

They ,  will   need   the   help   of  every  J 
thinking,     feeling     person     in     every ) 
community,    in    order    to    reach    their 
goal. 

This  idea  is  entirely  new,  very ! 
few  people  knowing  anything  about  i 
it.  Miss  Phelan  will  demonstrate  the  I 
machine  to  these  combined  groups  in  I 
order  that  the  seniors  may  appre-  j 
ciate  its  value  to  those  whose  only  j 
light  is  spiritual. 

Mr.     Behrbohm     will     address    the : 
group  on  "Spring  Planting."    This  is 
a  most  opportune  subject,  spring  be- 
ing just  around  the  corner. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Fitzpatrick  is  chair-  ] 
man   of   the    American    Home   group, 
Mrs.    Daniel    R.    Parks,    chairman    of 
the  Garden  group. 

This  is  a  guest  meeting.  Members  ' 
may  invite  a  friend. 
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Talking  Book'*  Brings  New  Light  to  Blind 


Albert  J.  Krcinhop  of  818  Summit  avenue,  blind,  is  shown  enjoying  the  "talking  book."  The  Junior 
Woman's  Club  of  Westfleld  has  init  iated  a  campaign  to  raise  $500  to  be  used  for  purchase  of  such  machine* 
for  needy  blind.  Mr.  Kreinhop,  pai  tially  blind  from  birth,  hopes  to  regain  his  sight  through  an  operation  to 
be  performed  in  the  near  future  by  Dr.  George  Moore  of  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  noted  surgeon. 

Junior  Woman's  Club  Campaigns'to 
Raise  $500  for  "Talking  Books" 


The  Westfleld  Junior  Woman's 
Club,  with  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Judson, 
Jr.,  as  local  chairman,  is  campaign- 
ing to  raise  by  subscription  and  bene- 
fits $'500  for  10  "Talking  Book"  ma- 
chines for  the  blind. 

This  Westfleld  movement  is  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
manufacturers  of  the  "Talking  Book" 
in  their  effort  to  place  10,000  ma- 
chines in  the  homes  of  the  sightless 
i  in  the  United  States. 


Of  the  114,000  blind  people  in 
America,    less    than    one-fourth    can 

|  read  Braille.  Now,  by  means  of  the 
"Talking  Book,"  reading  material  is 
made  available  to  the  many  sightless 
people  in  the  country  who  could  not 
read  raised  type  books.  The  task  f 
mastering  the  art  of  reading  through 
the  finger  tips  is  a  difficult  one  and 
in  some  cases  an  impossible  one,  be- 
cause of  undeveloped  sensitized  touch 

or  because  of  the  fact  that  blindness 

may  come  so  late  in  life  that  fingers 

have  lost  their  sensitivity. 


The  "Talking  Book"  reading  ma- 
chine is  an  electric  phonograph  and 
radio  about  the  size  of  a  suit  case 
and  weighs  about  30  pounds.  A 
simple  switching  mechanism  makes 
possible  the  changing  from  radio  op- 
eration to  the  "Talking  Book"  repro- 
duction. Mrs.  Judson  will  arrange 
demonstrations  for  groups  notifying 
her  of  their  interest. 

Congress  annually  appropriates 
money  for  the  "Talking  Book"  rec- 
ords, which  are  placed  in  libraries 
where  the  blind  may  borrow  them 
free  of  charge.     The  nearest  library 
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for  the  purpose  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York's 
Public  Library,  42nd  street  and  5tb 
avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Posl 
Office  Department  transmits  these 
books  through  the  mail  without  post- 
age. 

The  average  novel  can  be  repro- 
duced on  15  records.  Thus  a  blind 
person  may  hear  his  favorite  book 
read  aloud,  page  by  page.  The  books 
available  include  a  wide  range  of  re- 
cent fiction,  classics,  poetry,  excerpts 
from  the  Bible  and  plays  from 
Shakespeare.  New  books  can  be 
added  to  the  Library  for  the  Blind  if 
there  is  a  large  number  of  borrowers 
and  the  number  of  borrowers  is  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  machines 
in  use. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  en* 
deavor  to  get  blind  people  to  pur- 
chase reading  machines  for  them- 
selves and  to  make  it  possible  foi 
those  who  cannot  own  their  own  ma- 
chines to  secure  the  use  of  reading 
machines  on  a  loan  basis. 

Subscriptions  are  being  received 
by  Miss  Marion  Mills,  618  Highland 
avenue,  president  of  the  Westfield 
Junior  Woman's  Club  and  co-chair- 
man of  the  state  project. 

She  is  desirous  that  Westfield  be 
one  of  the  first  committees  to  go  over 
the  top  with  its  quota  in  this  state- 
wide drive  and  nation-wide  appeal. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  "Talking  Book  Fund." 


Talking  Books"  Boon  To  The  Blind 


THERE  are  approximately  120,000  blind  in 
the  United  States — about  one  in  a  thousand 
of  the  population.  In  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  there  are  known  to  be  more 
than  9,000  blind  persons. 

Only  a  quarter  of  the  blind  generally  can 
read  books  in  raised  type. 

To  open  to  the  blind  a  new  door  to-books, 
ne  Talking  Ebok  has  been  perfectecT by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Talking  Book  machine  is  a  combina- 
tion five-tube  radio  and  improved  phono- 
graph which  reproduces  special  long-play- 
ing records.  Each  record  plays  for  more 
than  a  half-hour,  and  a  book  of  80,000 
words  can  be  reproduced  from  a  dozen 
discs. 

Congress  has  appropriated  funds  which 
are  being  expended  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  making  records  and  these  record- 
ed books  may  now  be  borrowed  free  by  the 
blind  through  libraries  for  the  blind,  exact- 
ly as  raised  type  books,  are  borrowed.  For 
the  blind  in  New  York  or  vicinity,  the  New 
York  Public  library  maintains  a  loan  col- 
lection of  Talking  Books. 

These  records  are  useless,  however,  un- 
less blind  people  have  machines  on  which 
to  reproduce  them,  and  manifestly,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  build  up  these 
libraries  unless  blind  people  have  machines 
on  which  to  reproduce  the  records. 

Because  most  blind  people  are  too  poor 
to  purchase  the  machines,  a  committee  has 
been  formed  to  raise  funds  with  which  to 
place  2,500  Talking  Book  machines  in  the 
hands  of  worthy  blind  persons  in  and  about 
the  Metropolitan  area.  The  National  Talk- 
ing Book  committee,  125  East  46th  street, 
New  York,  will  receive  contributions  of  any 
amount  toward  the  purchase  of  machines, 
or  accept  orders  for  machines  for  delivery 
to  blind  persons. 


Great  Literature  of  World  Noil 
Brought  to  Blind  of  Berkshire 


Talking  Books,  Recent 
Development  of  Phono- 
graph  and  Radio 
Makers,  Gives  Every 
Blind  Person  Chance 
To  Hear  Best  of  Books 
and  Plays  —  Two  Ma- 
chines Here  Expected 
To  Be  Nucleus  of  One 
in  Every  Blind  Person's 
Home  —  Records  Are 
Loaned 


Steps  have  been  initiated  by  Wil- 
liam L.  Foley,  manager  of  the  local 
workshop  for  the  blind,  to  raise 
funds  to  buy  two  of  the  new  Talk- 
ing Book  Reading  Machines,  re- 
cently perfected  for  use  of  the 
blind,  for  two  of  the  forty  blind  in 
this  city.  Eventually  he  hopes  to 
see  sufficient  funds  raised  to  pro- 
vide one  of  these  new  machines 
for  each  of  the  local  persons  in 
need  of  them. 

Mr.  Foley  owns  one  of  the 
machines  himself  and  it  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Workshop  in  the 
Miller  building  on  Eagle  Street. 
The  talking  book  or  long  playing 
record  used  on  these  machines,  has 
been  perfected  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  even- 
tually it  is  planned  to  have  the 
records  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects including  complete  books, 
plays,  musical  compositions  and 
educational  courses.  Each  of  the 
12-inch  discs  is  double  which  will 
play  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
An  entire  novel  can  be  recorded  on 
a  dozen  or  15  records. 

Many   Old  Persons 

There  are  said  to  be  around  114.- 
000  blind  people  in  the  country  of 
whom  60  per  cent  are  50  years  of 
age.  Nearly  45  per  cent  are  past 
65.  It  is  to  the  blind  in  this  older 
age  bracket  that  the  machines  will 
be  particularly  useful. 

The  Talking  Book  Reading  Ma- 
chine, which  reproduces  the  read- 
ings, is  a  combination  phonograph 
and  five-tube  radio  set,  measuring 
about  21  by  15  by  9  inches  and  con- 


tained in  a  single  unit,  inclosed  in 
a  case,  for  carrying  purposes,  simi- 
lar to  a  suitcase.  The  machine 
weighs  32  pounds  and  costs  $47 
complete.  It  has  a  loud  speaker 
and  is  equipped  for  use  with  an 
outside  aerial,  when  being  used  as 
a  radio.  Also  there  are  a  pair  of 
earphones  which  go  with  it  and  if 
desired  the  loud  speaker  can  be 
cut  out  and  the  ear  sets  used.  In 
addition  to  playing  records  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  blind,  the 
machine,  by  certain  adjustments 
which  may  be  made  in  its  mechan- 
ism, will  play  also  standard  phono- 
graph disc  records.  The  instrument 
is  equipped  with  controls,  also, 
which  allow  variations  in  speed  of 
reading  and  volume.  By  these 
controls,  machine  owners  may  ad- 
just the  sound  and  speed  to  their 
own   personal  tastes. 

Books  by  Thousands 

The     key    records     from     which 

these  discs  for  the  blind  are  made 

cost  around  $800  each.    When  they 

are  once  made,     however,     records 

can  be  turned  out  by  the  thousand. 

Braille,    the   method     of     raising 

|  letters    which    the    fingers    can    be 

I  taught    to    follow   has   not    proved 


entirely  satisfactory  because  65  per 
cent  of  blindness  occurs  in  adult 
life  when  most  of  the  victims  are 
too  mature  to  master  the  delicate 
art.  Only  about  one  fourth  of  the 
sightless  persons  have  been  able  to 
use   this   method  with  satisfaction. 

The  advantage  of  the  talking 
book  can  be  realized  by  the  fact 
that  an  entire  novel  may  be  read 
in  about  nine  hours,  or  about  twice 
the  time  that  it  would  take  a  per- 
son with  good  eyesight. 

To  avoid  the  monotony  which 
reading  aloud  sometimes  produces, 
the  recording  of  these  books  is 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  of 
care.  Change  of  scenes,  variations 
of  tones  and  moods  as  the  char- 
acters change — all  this  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  first  talking  books,  now 
ready,  include  the  Four  Gospels, 
and  the  Psalms;  a  series  of  patriot- 
ic  documents:  a  collection  of  fa- 
mous poems;  three  of  Shakespeare's 
plays:  "As  You  Like  It";  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice";  and  "Ham- 
let"; and  a  group  of  five  modern 
novels:  "As  The  Earth  Turns,"  by 
Gladys  H.  Carroll;  "Diary  of  a 
Provincial   Lady,"   by  E.  M.   Dela- 


C^ 
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field;   "The  Brushwood     Boy."     by 
Kipling;    "The    Bird   of   Dawning," 
by    Masefield;     and    "Very    Good, 
Jeeves,"  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 
Library  Established 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  al- 
ready begun  the  establishment  of 
talking  book  libraries  in  connec- 
tion with  its  branch  Braille  libra- 
ries with  the  understanding  that 
the  friends  of  the  blind  join  in  a 
nation-wide  concerted  movement  to 
get  talking  book  machines  into  the 
hands  of  blind  people  so  that  they  | 
may  read  the  books  from  these 
libraries. 

In  many  communities,  groups  are 
organizing  to  do  this,  buying  the 
equipment  at  actual  cost,  which  is 
$20  for  the  simplest  type  of  ma- 
chine and  $47  for  the  machines  I 
with  radio   attachments. 

After  the  blind  have  been  pro- 
vided with  the  machines,  it  costs 
them  nothing  to  get  the  loan  of 
records.  The  Perkins  Institute  for ' 
the  Blind  at  Watertown  is  to  have 
a  collection  of  records  and  any 
blind  owner  of  a  reading  machine, 
which  has  been  registered  with  the 
institute,  may  send  there  and  have 
a  record  sent  him  free  of  trans- 
portation charges.  After  he  is 
through  with  it,  it  may  be  sent 
back  to  the  institute,  also  free  of 
mats  to  the  borrower.  _^^mm 
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New    Idea    to    Be    Tried 

With  One  Novel; 

Others  Likely 


The  Binghamton  Public  Library 
will  count  the  blind  persons  of  the 
community  among  its  readers  in 
the  near  future. 

The  "talking  book"  machine 
purchased  for  the  library  by  the 
Civic  club,  has  arrived  and,  after 
a  series  of  demonstrations  on  its 
use.  will  be  ready  for  circulation. 
It  will  be  available  only  to  blind  ' 
persons.  Miss  Helen  Stratton,  ' 
librarian,   said. 

Only  one  book  has  been  ac- 
quired so  far  to  be  played  on  the 
machine.  Cora  Jarrett's  "Night 
Over  Fitch's  Pond."  It  is  com- 
posed of  12  records. 


JUNIOR  CROUPS  LEAD 
OBSERVANCE  ACTIVITY 


Federation    Day   Luncheon   to   Be   Held   Thursday; 

Series  of  Discussions  on  Domestic 

Service  Scheduled. 


V 


By  AGNES  ADAMS 

THE  junior  women's  groups  of  the  city  and  district  take  first 
place  in  club  activities  this  week  through  their  sponsorship 
of  "talking  books"  for  the  blind. 

Philadelphia's  Education  Week  for  the  Blind  begins  tomorrow. 
Women's  clubs,  as  a  whole  or  through  their  welfare  departments, 
will  contribute  to  this  observance. 

For  five  years  the  junior  women's  organizations,  numbering 
.21,  have  been  especially  active  in  work  for  the  blind.  Their  con- 
tributions in  money  amounted  to  $6000  during  this  period.  After 
the  Federal  Government  undertook  the  printing  of  Braille,  the 
juniors  busied  themselves  with  the  Seeing  Eye  organization  and 
contributed  over  $2000  for  its  furtherance. 

One    of    the    machines    on    which 
Federation   Dav  tne  ta^inS  books  are  operated  will 

**  be    on    display    in    the    store    audi- 

Next  Thursday  has  been  set  torium.  The  junior  clubs  have  pur- 
aside  as  Federation  day  of  Blind  chased  a  similar  machine,  which 
Education  Week.  At  this  time  the  will  be  available  to  blind  persons 
clubs  will  provide  the  materials  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
for  and  serve  lunch  in  the  tearoom  junior  clubs  will  pay  the  cost  of! 
adjoining  the  Gimbel  auditorium,  |trai.-portation  and  mailing.  Fifteen 
where  the  exhibit  of  institutions  different  "books"  can  be  secured  to, 
working  with  the  blind  is  to  he  on    be    "read'    by   the    machine.      Some 

display.        °*   them    are    novels,    some    biogra- 

Provi'sions    are    being    made    for   Phies  and  others  on  subjects  of  par- 
500   guests,   and   proceeds   from   th«    ticular  interest  to  the  blind. 
40-cent  lunch  served  will  be  turned 
over   to   projects   supported   by   the 
exhibition. 


The  "talking  book"  is  a  combi- 
nation phonograph  and  radio  set. 
The  records  are  12  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  may  be  played  for  18 
minutes  on  each  side — books  thus 
may  be  read  in  as  brief  a  time  as 
one  would  have  to  spend  in  read- 
ing them  aloud.  However,  controls 
are  provided  for  regulating  speed 
and  head-phones  supplied  make  it 
possible  for  a  reader  to  listen  to  a 
book  without  disturbing  others. 

Put  out  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  the  "talking 
book,"  is  described  as  the  most 
sweeping  invention  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  since  the  introduction  of 
Braille  a   hundred  years  ago. 

A  series  of  meetings  for  the 
blind  will  be  held  in  the  library 
auditorium  soon  to  introduce  the 
machine,  the  use  of  which  will 
be  demonstrated  by  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
DeWitt,  managing  director  of  the 
Binghamton  Blind  Work  associa- 
tion. Upon  completion  of  the 
series,  blind  persons  may  borrow 
the   machine   to   take    home. 

Since  the  library  is  unable  to 
purchase  records  to  go  with  the 
machine,  Miss  Stratton  said,  the 
records  will  be  borrowed  from  the 
nearest  Braille  library  for  the 
blind,  either  the  State  Library  for 
the  Blind  at  Albany  or  the  New 
York  City  Library   for  the   Blind. 
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Women  Seek  to  Aid  Bli 


_^. 


Club  Federation  Launches  Drive  to  Buy  Machines 
On  Which  'Books'  Are  Played 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  March  16— To  the  blind.  Some  months  ago  the  Li- 
enable  the  blind  to  enjoy  the  remark-  brarv  of  Congress  announced  the  re- 

..     i„,.„„fi„„   „f  ■•t.iM-.   i»„i.tpi  „,  lease  of  the  first  group  of  the  books 

able  imention  of     talking  boo*s     or  f()r  free  Ubrary  cirecllla£on.   Thm  any 

volumes  which  are  recorded  on  pho-   bUnd    person   can   borrow   the   books 
nograph  discs,  groups  and  individuals  free    of    charge    by    applying    to    the 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's   nearest  of  the  26  public  libraries  hav- 
Clubs  are  raising  funds  for  the  pur-   ln5  departments   for  the   blind.     Th&j 
...  .  .  ...    ..     .chief  problem,   Mr.   Irwin  points  »•■» 

chase  of  the  machines  on  which  the ,  *  <  »~ 

"•books"  are  played  and  arranging  to  #Js-  the  securing  of  the  machines   on 
distribute   them   to   the   needy   among    which  the  books  are  played. 


the  blind.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jerseq.  both  the  senior  and  junior 
women's  clubs  have  taken  over  a  large 
quota  of  the  machines  to  put  into 
Circulation  in  their  own  State,  while 
in  many  cities  the  clubs  are  joining 
with  other  civic  groups  in  a  commu- 
nity-wide talking  book  campaign. 

Terming  the  talking  book  "the  first 
aid  to  the  blind,  comparable  to  braille, 
the  raised  type  for  the  blind,  since 
the  introduction  of  braille  100  years 
ago,"  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation  for  \ 
the  Blind,  has  Issued  a  special  appeal 
to  club  women  for  co-operation  in 
putting  the  machines  in  the  hands  of 


A  novel  of  ordinary  length  may  be 
recorded  on  12  to  15  twelve-inch 
disc.  The  first  group  of  talking  books 
released  includes  modern  and  recent 
fiction,  three  plays  from  Shakespeare 
and  excerpts  from  the  Bible.  Blind 
readers  who  have  used  the  books  call 
them  "the  nearest  thing  to  the  re-] 
gaining  of  sight  itself."  Their  advan- 
tage over  braille  books  lies  largely  in 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  enjoyed  by 
all  blind  people,  -whereas  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  can  read  braille  and  countless 
others  cannot  read  it  with  ease. 


'Talking  Books' 
Available  for  p? 
Blind  in  N.  H. 

Special  to  The   Union. 

CONCORD,  March  17— Books  that 
talk,  with  records  that  can  be  used 
in  combination  with  radio  appara- 
tus, are  on  display  in  the  store  at 
22  School  street  conducted  by  the 
New  Hampshire  division  for  the 
blind.  The  state  owns  only  six  of 
these  "talking  book  machines,"  that 
can  be  loaned  to.  sightless  persons, 
but  James  T.  Riddervold,  director  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, suggests  that  service  clubs 
and  other  organizations  wishing  to 
help  might  purchase  instruments  to 
be  given  or  loaned,  either  to  the 
state  or  to  people  who  would  appre- 
ciate them.  The  cost  of  such  a  ma- 
chine  is  about  $45. 

"Talking  book"  libraries  are  being 
created  in  connection  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  arrangements 
are  being  or  will  be  made  to  loan 
machines  to  blind  persons  for  limited 
periods.  The  advantage  of  the  ma- 
j  chines  is  that  they  can  be  used  by 
I  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, cannot  read  books  printed  in 
Braile.  A  New  England  distribution 
center  for  records,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.    Watertown,   Mass. 

Records  already  are  available  of 
some  modern  books,  like  "As  the 
Earth  Turns."  by  Gladys  Carroll, 
portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  re- 
corded, there  are  several  Shakes- 
pearean titles  and  among  others  are 
"The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.' 
"A  Christmas  Carol"  by  Dickens 
and  "The  Brushwood  Boy"  by  Kip- 
ling. 


Proceeds  from  Young  Wom- 
an's Club  Affair  for  "Talk- 
ing Books"  Project 


ayor  Makes^ 
Donation  to 
Blind  Fund 


SOUTH  AMBOY,  March  18— Of  the 
more  important  social  functions  which 
have  taken  place  in  town  recently,  the 
bridge  tea  held  Saturday  afternoon 
by  the  Young  Woman's  Club  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  highlights,  and  it 
served  to  provide  a  substantial  sum 
for  the  club's  principal  humanitarian 
endeavor. 

The  proceeds  of  S50  will  go  toward 
a  fund  which  the  Junior  Woman's 
Clubs  of  New  Jersey  are  raising  to  aid 
the  sightless.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  purchase  talking  books — books  that 
read  aloud  to  the  blind  and  so  open 
up  wide  vistas  that  had  once  seemed 
closed  forever. 

There  were  seventeen  tables  of 
players  at  the  affair  which  took  place 
at  Masonic  temple,  with  Miss  Mar- 
garet M.  Coan  as  chairman.  The 
hostesses  were  Miss  Bertha  Deibert,  I 
president  of  the  senior  Woman's  Club,  | 
and  Mrs.  John  Perkins,  the  Junior  I 
club  councilor. 


Is  Sponsoring  Ben- 
efit Drive 


For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  been  working  to  perfect 
an  inexpensive  method  of  publishing 
JUniOr  Woman  S  Club  b00ks  for  the  sightless  on  long  play- 
ing phonograph  records  so  that  they 
may  read  by  hearing  instead  of 
touch.  These  books  consist  of  light, 
flexible  and  durable  discs  contain- 
ing the  printed  matter  of  a  book  of 
almost  250  pages  and  is  so  arranged 
with  special  phonograph  instruments 
Mayor  Dorman  McFaddin  has  combined  with  a  radio  and  head 
made  the  first  contribution  to  the  phones  that  a  blind  person  may 
fund  which  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  "read"  a  book  without  disturbing 
is  attempting  to  raise  for  the  aid  of  others  who  may  be  reading  silently 
the  blind  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  pub-  in  the  same  room, 
lie  spirited  citizens  will  co-operate  The  Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Long 
with  the  junior  clubwomen  through-  Branch  is  co-operating  with  the  New 
out  the  state  by  doing  their  part  for  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
the  handicapped  of  our  state.  blind  in  raising  a  minimum  of  $10,- ! 

Letters  have  been  sent  out  by  the  000  to  purchase  "talking  book  ma- 
local  club  explaining  the  purpose  of  chines,"  for  the  use  of  the  needy 
the  drive  for  donations  to  help  the  blind  people  in  the  state,  two  of 
blind  who  cannot  learn  to  read  with  which  are  in  Long  Branch, 
their  fingers.  Miss  Virginia  Clark, 
welfare  chairman  of  the  local  junior 
club,  is  in  charge  of  the  local  cam- 
paign. 
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Talking  Books 

For  the  Blind 

Project    Explained   by    Boon- 
ton    Junior    Woman  s 
Club     • 


The  Talking  Books,  which  make  it 
possible  for  the  blind  to  read  by- 
hearing  as  well  as  by  touch  are 
manufactured  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  This  founda-  '• 
tion  has  not  only  developed  the  Talk- 
ing Book  for  the  blind,  but  it  has  al- 
ready published  more  than  a  dozen 
books  on  phonograph  records.  8  or 
10  of  the  light,  flexible  records  equal 
a  book  of  about  250  pages.  If  the 
same  number  of  words  were  to  be 
put  in  Braille,  they  would  fill  three 
large  volumes. 

The  Talking  Book  reading  machine, 
which  reproduces  these  records,  has 
a  combination  electric  phonograph 
and  radio  set  and  is  about  the  size 
of  a  suit  case.  It  weighs  approxi- 
mately thirty  pounds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  need 
for  these  Talking  Book  Machine  is 
great.  Very  few  of  our  blind  people 
can  read  Braille  and  for  those  who 
can,  the  process  is  a  slow  one.  The 
size  and  bulk  of  the  Braille  books 
have  presented  another  problem.  Even 
those,  who  have  been  able  to  afford 
Braille  books,  have  not  always  done 
so,  because  the  books  took  up  too 
much  room.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  Talking  Books  will  take  the  place 
of  Braille  text  books  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  they  will  be  a  great  influence 
in  educating  the  blind. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  blind  succeeded  in 
getting  Congress  to  appropriate 
$100,000  a  year  for  the  publication 
of  Braille  books.  •  Twenty -one  branch 
libaries  were  opened  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  distribute  these  books. 
Last  year  Congress  amended  its  ac- 
tion so  as  to  include  Talking  Books. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress has  to  a  great  extent  done 
away  with  the  fear  of  many  blind 
people  that  there  might  not  be  a 
constant  supply  of  Talking  Books. 
While  this  feeling  was  prevalent, 
many  blind  people  hesitated  to  buy 
the  Talking  Book  reading  machines, 
and  as  a  result,  the  percentage  of 
machines  actually  in  use  has  been 
small. 


In  order  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  our  blind  people  in  this  new  me- 
thod of  reading,  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  blind  is  seeking  to 
distribute  10,000  Talking  Book  ma- 
chines in  the  United  States.  This 
distribution  will  bring  forth  a  demand 
for  new  Talking  Books  and  the  Lib- 
rary of  Congress  will  supply  tnem 
immediately. 

Each  state  should  make  itself  re- 
l  sponsible  for  the  blind  within  its 
I  border.  It  should  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  acquaint  its  blind  people 
with  the  opportunities  and  privileges, 
which  are  now  theirs,  through  the 
Talking  Books. 

Since  the  Foundation  has  developed 
the  Talking  Book  and  has  undertaken 
to  manufacture  the  reading  machines 
and  sell  them  at  cost  to  the  blind,  it ! 
is  felt  that  local  state  organizations 
should  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the 
machines. 

New  Jersey  has  been  asked  to  as- 
sume a  quota  of  372  machines  to  aid 
in  the  distribution  of  the  10,000 
Talking  Book  machines  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  new  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  already 
purchased  54;  the  New  Jersey  Wo- 
man's Clubs  have  given  18  from  their 
club    funds. 

The  task  the  New  Jersey  Juniors 
have  undertaken  is  to  secure  orders 
for  100  Talking  Books  machines  from 
blind  persons  and  to  raise  a  fund  of 
at  least  $10,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
200  or  more  machines  and  the  ex- 
penses of  getting  the  machines  to 
needy  blind  people. 

The  10th  Ditrict,  of  which  the 
Boonton  Junior  Women  are  a  part, 
will  endeavor  to  raise  $1,000  of  the 
$10,000  quota  of  the  state.  They  will 
need  the  cooperation  of  every  public 
spirited  citizen  in  the  town.  Will 
you   cooperate  with   them? 

V^i/(o<   (,0,1   '  Jf  -(  -W      ,r.S< 
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Funds  to  buy  "talking  books," 
phonograph  records  for.  the  blind, 
are  being  raised  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  clubs. 


Regular  weekly  readings  by  the 
:  'talking  book"  for  the  blind  and  all 
persons  who  through  weakened  vis- 
ion or  any  other  handicap  are  pre- 
vented from  reading  books  will  be- 
gin at  the  public  library  next  week, 
according  to  announcement  made 
today  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Linn,  city  and 
county  librarian. 

The  first  reading  will  be  at  10:30 
o'clock  Monday  morning  in  the  lib- 
rary art  gallery,  for  a  period  of  one 
hour.  Those  who  gather  for  this 
reading  will  decide  what  day  and 
hour  will  be  most  convenient  to 
those  served  for  the  weekly  read- 
ings thereafter. 

The  reading  Monday  will  be  the 
opening  of  John  Masefield's  "Bird 
of  Dawning."  The  reading  of  this 
book  will  be  continued  until  it  is 
completed  with  two  or  three  more 
readings.  The  library  has  available 
for  further  readings  records  of 
Gladys  Hasty  Carrol's  "As  the 
Earth  Turns"  and  a  collection  of 
short  stories.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  community  interest  in 
raising  funds  for  more  "talking 
books."  Meanwhile  the  library  may 
borrow  these  books  from  the  state 
library  at  Sacramento. 

Since  the  library  secured  some 
time  ago  the  compact  machine 
which  "reads"  the  talking  books, 
through  a  gift  to  the  library,  sev- 
eral blind  persons  in  Santa  Barbara 
have  bought  their  own  machines 
and  machines  have  been  given  to 
other  blind  people. 
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A  demonstration  of  the  "Talking 
Book"  will  be  given  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Rotary  club  this  noon  at  the  Ho- 
tel Montclair  by  Mrs.  Stewart  J. 
McNeilly  of  the  200  Club  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club  of  Upper  Montclair.  The 
"Talking  Book"  is  used  by  the  blind 
for  reading  purposes. 
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'  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND" 

From  the  dawn  of  history  until 
generous  share  of  human  sympathy  has  gohenm^to 
those  unfortunates  who  are  pityingly  known  "to  us 
with  normal  eyesight  as  "the  blind."  It  is,  con- 
sequently, good"  hews  when  information  comes 
alonj:  of  something  which  will  aid  in  making  their 
lot  less  hard. 

Such  news  is  contained  in  an  announcement 
made  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
in  New  York.  By  the  use  of  a  phonograph  record 
with  marvelously  minute  lines,  "talking  books"  are 
now  available.  Twenty-four  of  these  have  already 
been  prepared.  They  repeat  aloud  stories,  poems, 
Biblical  narratives  and  other  forms  of  literature, 
and  thereby  aid  in  furnishing  eyes  for  the  sightless. 
Each  of  these  records  will  play  half  an  hour,  and 
six  will  contain'  a  complete  average  novel.  Thus 
the  pleasures  of  great  literature  are  brought  to 
people  who  previously  have  had  to  depend  upon 
"finger  reading"  of  ponderous  Braille  volumes,  or 
go  without  the  entertainment  and  instruction  which 
would  aid  them  to  pass  many  weary  hours. 

Funds  for  recording  these  "talking  books"  and 
presenting  them  to  the  blind  are  supplied  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  However,  money  is  needed 
for  constructing  "reading  machines"  to  play  them. 
These  the  foundation  makes  and  supplies  for  the 
cost  of  construction — $42  per  machine.  Contri- 
butions are  now  being  solicited,  in  the  hope  that 
ten  thousand  blind  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  may  be  supplied  with  reading  machines 
and  records. 
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Talking  Book  For 
Blind  Described 


.  BOONTON— Miss  Ruth  Smith  1 
of  the  Boonton  Junior  Woman's  i 
Club    described    the    operation    of 

The  Talking  Book  is  similar  to  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Home 
and  Garden  Departments  of  the 
Woman's  Club  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Richey  in  Lathrop  avenue 
yesterday  afternoon." 

he  alking  Book  is  similar  to  a 
phonograph  record  Entire  books 
are  recorded  on  records  and  used 
as  an  aid  to  the  blind. 

The  Tenth  District  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Junior  Woman's 
Clubs  has  pledged  $1,000  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  these  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  and  a  drive  is 
under  way  to  collect  that  fund. 

William  Behrbohm  of  Mountain 
Lakes  discussed  Pruning  and  Seed- 
ing with  the  group.  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Guttman  of  Boonton,  10th 
District  Junior  Woman's  Club  Ad- 
visor, and  Mrs.  Carl  Gosline,  la-j 
cal  Junior  Woman's  Club  Advisor, 
were  honored  guests. 


OfiVs  Generous  Op- 
ort/nity  to  Be  of 
efinite  Help 

en  we  see  a  sightless! person 
e  street  we  stop  and  wonder 
it  would  be  to  be  shut  off 
from  the  thousands  of  Impressions 
which  we  are  continually  receiving 
through  the  eye.  Yet  what  can  de 
do  about  it?  What  in  fact  can  we 
do  about  it?  If  the  person  is  alone 
on  the  curb  we  can  help  him  across 
the  street.  If  it  is  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive, we  can  read  to  them  or  en- 
deavor to  share  what  pleasure  we 
can. 

Now  there  is  a  concrete  and  def- 
inite action  that  each  and  every- 
one of  us  can  take  to  change  the 
life  of  the  sightless  members  of 
our  community.  The  Talking  Book 
machine  which  is  creating  such  a 
furor  wherever  it  is  introduced  Is 
available  to  every  community  for 
the  use  of  its  own  blind  people. 

This  machine,  by  reading  books 
aloud,  substitutes  the  ear  for 
vision.  This  new  adaptation  of  a 
modern  invention  comes  to  us 
through  the  generosity  of  a  group 
of  benefactors.  The  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration. Mrs.  William  H.  Moore 
and  other  individuals  have  made 
possible  the  several  years  of  re- 
search on  the  talking  book.  This 
research  was  initiated  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  through  its 
sound  laboratories. 

As  the  result  of  this  research,  a 
blind  person  can  place  a  talking 
book  record  on  his  machine  and 
listen  to  7,200  words  of  his  favorite 
book  read  aloud  to  him  through 
the  speaking  voice.  This  comes  to 
him  at  intervals  of  18  minutes, 
3,600  words  being  recorded  on 
each  side  of  the  disc.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  book  has  been 
recorded  on  a  phonograph  record. 
The  talking  book  machine  also  in- 
cludes a  live-tube  radio  on  the 
models  costing  $42  or  $45.  A  spring 
driven    machine   costs   $2  2. 

Funds  to  buy  talking  books  for 
the  blind  may  be  contributed 
through  San  Antonio  Express  by 
mailing  a  cheek  payable  to  The 
Express  Publishing  Co.  or  bringing 
the  money  to  the  cashier's  office, 
fourth  floor  Express  Publishing 
Company  Building,  Avenue  E  and 
Third  Street.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Wyneken 
is  general  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  will  have  charge  of 
the  placing  of  machines.  One  gift 
of  $42  already  has  been  received, 
sufficient  to  buy  one  of  the  elec- 
trically-driven    machines. 


Blmd  to  Hear 
'TalEimr  Book' 


to  Meet  Monday  in 
Library 

Beginning  next  Monday  morning 
regular  weekly  readings  by  the 
"talking  book"  will  be  given  in  the 
public  library  for  benefit  of  blind 
persons,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Linn,  public 
librarian,  said  yesterday. 

The  first  reading  will  be%at  10:30 
o'clock  Monday  morning  in  the  lib- 
rary art  gallery,  for  a  period  of  one 
hour.  Those  who  gather  for  this 
reading  will  decide  what  day  and 
hour  will  be  most  convenient  to 
those  served  for  the  weekly  read- 
ings thereafter. 

The  reading  Monday  will  be  the 
opening  of  John  Masefield's  "Bird 
of  Dawning."  The  reading  of  this 
book  will  be  continued  until  it  is 
completed  with  two  or  three  more 
readings.  The  library  has  available 
for  further  readings  records  of 
Gladys  Hasty  Carrol's  "As  the 
Earth  Turns"  and  a  collection  of 
short  stories.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  community  interest  in 
raising  funds  for  more  "talking 
books."  Meanwhile  the  library  may 
borrow  these  books  from  the  state 
library  at  Sacramento. 

Since  the  library  secured  some 
time  ago  the  compact  machine 
which  "reads"  the  talking  books, 
through  a  gift  to  the  library,  sev- 
eral blind  persons  in  Santa  Barbara 
have  bought  their  own  machines 
and  machines  have  been  given  to 
other   blind   people. 


Elberon    Club    Meets 

The/'  Eifferon  Junior  Woman's 
Club  mrt  last  night  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Mildred  May,  West  Mor- 
gan Avenue,  Deal,  and  decided  to 
donate  $25  to  the  "talking  book 
fund"  for  the  blind.  Plans  were 
made  to  entertain  the  senior 
clubwomen  at  the  library  on  April 
11. 

The  entertainment  committee  in 
charge  of  the  evening  includes  Miss 
Catherine  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Frances 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Russell  Hibbets. 
Two  new  members,  Miss  Ruth 
Cyphers  and  Miss  Helen  McPoland, 
were   welcomed   last   night. 

Those  present  were  Mrs.  Parker 
Woolley,  the  councilor,  Miss  El- 
eanor Wilburn,  Mrs.  George  Green, 
Miss  Elaine  Lyford,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Risden,  Miss  Louanna  Worth,  Miss- 
es Aleta  and  Frances  Jones,  Miss 
Helen  McPoland,  Mrs.  Vivian  Mid- 
yette,  Miss  Catherine  Fitzgerald, 
Miss  Ruth  Cyphers,  Mrs.  John 
Anderson    and    Mrs.    Russell    Hib- 
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BIBLE  SOCIETY  HAS 

TALKING  BOOKS 


There  is  good  news  for  the  blind 
in  the  one  hundred  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual report  of  the  New  York  Bible 
Society  just  issued.  A  substantial  be- 
ginning has  been  made  by  this  soci- 
ety in  recording  the  books  of  the 
Bible  on  the  new  long  playing  rec- 
ords or  talking  books.  Hitherto 
Bibles  and  other  books  for  the  blind 
have  been  limited  to  the  raised  char- 
acters of  the  Braille  or  Moon  Type 
and  they  were  read  by  applying  the 
sense  of  touch.  Now  the  sense  of 
hearing  also  becomes  available  and 
the  talking  books  of  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Book  of  Psalms  can  be  heard 
by  the  help  of  the  talking  book  ma- 
chine as  easily  as  they  could  be  read 
by  a  sighted  person.  The  New  York 
Bible  Society  now  can  supply  both 
the  Braille  and  these  talking  book 
records  to  the  blind  as  it  does  the 
printed  books  to  sighted  persons. 

The  specially  adapted  reading  ma- 
chine, including  a  standard  radio  set, 
has  been  developed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  is  be- 
ing distributed  by  them.  The  Library 
of  Congress  also  is  co-operating  in 
the  production  and  circulation  of 
these  and  other  talking  books,  thus 
greatly  enlarging  Jtheir  use. 
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TALKING  BOOKS 

jheA20,000  blind  persons  in  the 

I  mt/d    'w  Hi  li    iiiiiun    mi i.i mlli    can 

read  books  in  raised  type.  Even  those 
trained  in  Braille  system  are  neces- 
sarily limited  in  the  scope  of  their 
reading.  Science  and  a  thoughtful 
government  have  opened  to  the  blind 
a  new  door  to  literature  and  education. 
A  phonographic  device  known  as  the 
Talking  Book,  manufactured  and  sold 
without  profit  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  125  East  Fort 
sixth  street,  New  York  City,  can  J0&o- 
dnce  an  80,000  word  book  fromrfTdozen 
discs.  Congress  annuallv,j»fJp>opriates 
money  to  buy  these  records  and  place 
them  in  libraries,  from  which  the  blind 
may  borrow  them  without  charge.  But 
most  blind  persons  are  too  poor  to  buy 
machines  capable  of  reproducing  the 
records.  For  this  reason  the  founda- 
tion has  started  a  campaign  for  funds 
to  place  10.000  talking  machines  in  the 
homes  of  the  blind.  This  effort  to  help 
the  blind  help  themselves  deserves 
support. 


Home  Bridge  Benefits  Swelling 
Damont's  Gift  to  Fund  for  Blind 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wolf  of  New 
Milford  avenue,  Dutnont.-eiUert 
at  their  home  last  Sunday  for  the 
benefit  of  the  talking  book  fund 
which  the  Junk  Woman's  Clulj  has 
pledged  itself  to  raise  to  as  -t  blind 
people  in   New  Jerse. 

Bridge  was  play  In  the  afternoon 
Prizes  were  won  by  Kenneth  Madi- 
son, A.  Harris  and  Mr.  end  M  .  How- 
ard Mertz.  Supper  was  served  at  a 
table  with  St.  Patrick's  Day  decora- 
tions. 

In  the  evening,  games  were  played 
with  Mrs.  Charles  Soltes  asd  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  T "  ':son  winning  the 
prizes. 

Those  present  were  Miss  EleanoT 
Scott,  Charles  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Harris,  Miss  Dorothy  Evans,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Merjz,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Charles  Carlson  of  Dumont;  Mr.  end 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Madison  of  Rldgefleld 
Park,  and  Prank  Corcoran  of  Jamaica 
L.  I. 

Miss  Slvyia  Ackerman  entertained 
at  bridge  for  the  same  project  on 
Wednesday  night  of  last  wee1--  ats  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  *  mes  Pfleger 
of  Niagara  street.  Those  winning 
prizes  were  Mi».  Charles  Soltes.  Mir- 
Edna  Petersen,  Miss  Hazel  Fegley. 
Mrs.  Howard  Mertz,  Mrs.  Charles 
Carlson,  Miss  Dorothy  Holman  and 
Miss  Helen  Edgar.  Other  guests  were 
Mrs.  Robert  Vance,   the  Misses   Dor- 


Bergewfi^lAJLsises 
$91  to  AW  Blind 

Jr.  Woman's   Club  Announce! 

Card  P*rtv  for  March  28 — 

$200  Campaign  Goal 

Up  to  this  week,  $91  has  been 
raised  toward  the  goal  of  $200  which 
the  Junior  Woman's  Club  of  Bergen- 
field  has  pledged  for  the  state  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  talking  books  for 
the  blind,  according  to  report  made 
by  Mrs.  Clyde  Christie,  chairman  of 
the  local  Talking  Book   Committee. 

Of  this  amount,  $45  was  given  by 
the  Junior  Club  Itself  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  buying  one  of  the  talking 
book  machines  for  a  blind  person 
living  in  Bergenfield,  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  club  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Contributing  also  to  the  total  were 
the  proceeds  of  a  cake  and  food  sale 
heldi  recently  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  Emile  Vlbert.  This  net- 
ted $26.  Contributions  received  from 
individuals  and  local  organizations 
total  $20  to  date. 

On  Thursday,  March  28th,  e  public 
benefit  card  party  Is  to  be  held  at 
the  Alert  Fire  Hall.  All  games  are 
to  be  played.  Miss  Grace  MacKenna. 
chairman,  reports  that  a  large 
number  of  tickets  have  been  sold  in 
advance. 

The  machine  that  the  Junior  Club 
It  to  present  as  a  gift  will  be  on  dis- 
play at  the  hall  on  the  evening  of 
the  card  party, 


othy  Vance.  Florence  Maurer,  Eve 
lyn  Millet,  "  iel  Kennel,  Imogene 
Cunningham   and  Florence  Marsh. 

Mrs.  Howard  Mertz,  Mrs.  Charles 
Soltes  and  Mrs.  Fred  Gerish  will  en- 
tertain at  bridge  for  the  benefit  of 
thia  fund  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mertz 
on  Lenox  avenue  on  Sa'.  -rda  night, 
Marych  23rd,  and  Miss  Vance  will 
entertain  at  cards  at  her  home  on 
Saturday    afternoon,   April    6th. 

Members  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee met  at  the  home  of  the  chair- 
men, Mrs.  EdwaTd  Adler  of  Lafay- 
ette avenue,  on  Wednesday  night. 
Those  present  were  the  Misses  Hazel 
Fegley,  Blanche  Plagevant,  Mary 
Freint,  Evelyn  Millet  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard  Mertz. 

The  Welfare  Committee  met  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Eleanor  C:ott  of  Gor- 
don avenue,  el-:-man  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  Thursda  night,  to  fur- 
ther plans  for  the  Spring  dance  tc 
be  held  at  the  Ripple  Creek  Country 
Club   on  April   27th. 

Rehearsals  for  the  play,  "Parlor 
Tricks,"  by  E.  Alson,  were  begun  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Drama  Department 
held  Tuesday  night  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Vance  of  Randolph 
avenue.  Miss  Mary  Freint  »ph  Miss 
Vance  are  coaching.  In  the  oast  are 
the  Misses  Hazel  Fegley.  Muriel  Ken- 
nel, Margaret  James,  Shirley  Allen, 
Slvla  Ackerman  anc'       >len  Edgar. 


Plan  Demonstration 
Of    Talking    Books 
For  Blind  Monday 

A       demonstration       of      talking 
books    for    the    blind    will    lie    gj 
Mondaly-.  eve's  in-.      Mar.  .-it     8' 

o'clock    tet      fihe     Women's      Com-  j 
munity    Building.      The    public 
invited. 

Miss  Rosalie  F.  Cohen  of  New 
York,  young  Cornell  graduate  who 
has  been  blind  since  birth,  will 
explain  this  new  invention  which 
is  simpler  and  less  expensive  than 
Braille.  The  machine  not  only 
plays  special  discs,  but  It  includes 
a  radio  and  may  also  be  adjusted 
for  regular  victrola  records.  Discs 
for  the  blind  arc  available  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  are 
mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
"ii   request. 

Miss  Cohen  comes  to  Ithaca  un- 
der auspices  of  the  two  local  com- 
mittees for  work  with  the  blind. 
the  Tompkins  County  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross  committee 
headed  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  York,  and 
of  the  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Organizations  committee  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  P.  c.  Sainburg. 
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Colony  AnxiouslvA-wait 
Receipt  of  Equipment; 
Books  Available  \ 

San  Antonio's  first  "reading  rna- 
rhiv|fi  ia  nrpritrrl  to  be  received 
soon.  Its  arrival  is  awaited  with 
interest  by  this  city's  blind  col- 
ony, whose  membership  is  consid- 
erable.  They  have  been  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  they 
can  take  advantage  of  "talking 
books"  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  through  efforts  of  the 
American  Pminflatjon  for  the 
Blind.  " 

— ^Ire- Books,  in  the  form  of  pho- 
nograph records  of  special  6ize, 
will  run  30  minutes  without  change 
on  the  reading  machine.  The 
"talking  books"  can  be  obtained 
at  Carnegie  Library  and  include 
standard  works,  short  stories  and 
miscellaneous   literature. 

San  Antonio  Express  has  start- 
ed a  campaign  to  provide  at  least 
10  of  these  machines  to  meet  needs 
of  the  blind.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  number  properly  managed  can 
serve  the  longing  of  sightless  per- 
sons for  good  books.  They  can 
be  placed  at  strategic  points  for 
group  entertainment  and  shifted 
from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood   from   time   to   time. 

To  the  Women's  Wesley  Bible 
Class  of  Laurel  Heights  Method- 
ist Church  goes  credit  for  raising 
money  with  which  to  purchase  the 
first  reading  machine  that  the  San 
Antonio  blind  will  possess.  The 
class,  under  direction  of  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Davidson,  raised  $50  at  an  im- 
personation radio  program  last 
month  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ing the  device  that  will  make  the 
speaking  books  available  to  the 
reading-hungry  men.  women  and 
children  who  have  been  deprived 
of   their  eye-sight. 

Proceeds  of  the  entertainment 
were  delivered  to  Dr.  W.  O.  Wyne- 
ken,  president  of  the  San  Antonio 
Association  for  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Wyneken,  1105  West  French  Place, 
has  accepted  the  general  chair- 
manship of  a  committee  which  will 
supervise  the  distribution  of  what- 
ever number  of  the  machines  can 
be  acquired  through  generosity  of 
readers  of  San  Antonio  Express. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  ma- 
chines, costing  $42,  $45  and  $22. 
In  addition*  to  the  machine  ordered 
by  the  Laurel  Heights  Methodist 
Church  Bible'  Class,  a  remittance 
has  been  made  to  San  Antonio 
Express  for  a  $42  machine,  ,a 
model  which  uses  alternating  cur- 
rent electricity  for  its  operation 
and  for  alternate  use  as  a  five- 
tube  radio,  which  is  included  In 
the  cost.  The  blind  user  of  the 
machine  can  convert  it  from  a 
reader  into  a  radio  at  his  will. 
The  oost  of  a  machine  using  either 
alternating  or  direct  current  is  $45. 
The  $22  machine,  equipped  with 
head  phones,  does  not  include  a 
radio.  It  is  operated  by  a  sprini 
motor  and  can  be  used  indepen- 
dently of  electricity. 

As  soon  as  the  machine  is  re- 
ceived here  it  will  be  demonstrated 
at  Carnegie  Library,  where  an  as- 
sortment of  talking  books  is  wait- 
ing to  speak  out. 

Mrs.  Wyneken's  committee  mem- 
bers are  Dr.  W.  W.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Frederick  L.  Oppenheimer,  C.  A. 
Willingham  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Boehs. 


SHOWS  "TALKING  BOOK." 

A  demonstration  of  the  "talking  book" 
for  the  blind  as  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Clio  Women's  Club  here  was  given  last 
night  at  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  the  Roselles  and  Kenll- 
worth  by  Miss  Mary  Margaret  Leonaid, 
of  Elizabeth,  teacher  of  occupational 
subjects  for  the  New  Jersey  Blind  Com- 
mission. Miss  Leonard  was  introduced, 
by  Chairman  Mrs.  Thomas  McDevitt,  ol 
the  Clio  Junior  Club'r  blind  committee. ! 
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Mrs.  J.  Stewart  McNeil  ly  Demonstrates 

"Talking  Book"  Before  Service    Club 

A    demonstration    of    the    "talking        The    inunedfa  e     .  w. 

book."  a  combination  phonograph  and  *vi*  Neitij    remarked  \>:^r    the 

radio  used   by   the  blind   for  educa-  machines  among   the  blind   anomal 
tional  and  amiu-ement  purposes!  !  creating  a  demand  foi   th< 

presented  at.  a  meeting  of  the  Rotary  ords  which  the  Congressional  Library 
Club,  Tuesday  noon  at  the  Hotel  has  pledged  Itself  to  meet.  The  Con- 
Montclair.  Mrs.  J.  Stewart  McNeilly  "'-  moivjI  Library  has  been  Riven  an 
of  the  200  Club  of  the  Woman's  Club  ;  >>''  "•   *m.non  far  the  man 

,,1  Upper  Montclair,  gave  the  dew  ufacture  of  braille  and  talking  books. 
,,,,  [ration  .  "New  Jersey'ss  quota  for  the  na- 

The    tajklng      a  rai  efl  dial  tion-wide  campaign  to  purchase  these 

In   the  mannei    ol  the  Buille   system  books    is    $10,000.     The    securing    of 


and   til  <-.-  on  rei  ords  a;c  pi 


these  funds  is  under  the  auspices  of 


the  same  manner  to  enable  blind  per-  the  New  Jersey  junior  women's  clubs 
to  road  1  ho  names  of  the  records  in  co-operation  with  the  State  com- 
or  the  numbers  of  the   wireless  Ma    mission   for   the    blind.     The   junior 

clubs  in  Montclair  are  the  200  Club 
Records  are  supplied  at  cost  by  the  and  the  Girls  Club  of  the  Woman's 
Congressional  Library.  The  Amer-  Club  of  Upper  Montclair  and  the 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  spent  Junior  Auxiliary  of  the  Montclair  Wo- 
$30  000  in  perfecting  the  machine,  men's  Club.  These  three  clubs  with 
Twelve  records  with  3  running  time  eight  others  in  neighboring  towns 
of  fifteen  minutes  each,  are  included  comprise  the  seventh  district  of  the 
in  a  set  to  provide  three  hours  amuse- State  whose  duty  it  is  to  raise  $1,600 
ment  or  education.  It  is  estimated  of  the  total." 
thai  during  this  period  a  full-length 
novel  may  be  read  aloud 
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HE  TALKING  r.OOKJi-OP-jpHfi-RbWB  is  explained  to  a  Roosevelt  class  assembly  by  Miss  Thelma  Verey  of  the  Syracuse| 
Light   House.      Informative   discussions  supplement  .the   customary   lessons. 
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NOW  IN  16  TIRES 


(Antonio    C  o  m  rn  ittee 
ailing  Funds  to  6yy 
Reading  Machines  \ 


"Talking    honks"    for    the    blind. 
16     titles     by     various     officers, 
ave  been  released  by  the  Library 
f  Congress  Without  cost  to  users, 
o    be    reproduced    by    the    special 
eading    machine    which    has    been 
pproved    by    the    A nierjcan    Foun- 
dation   for   the    Blind.       the    I1  (Jlllf- 
ilitirm  hm  Tllilde  ir  possible  for  the 
blind     or     their     friends    to     obtain 
these   machines  at  actual   cost. 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  reading 
machines,  two  of  which  have  been 
purchased  by  San  Antonians  for 
use  of  the  sightless,  is  received 
here  the  books  will  be  available 
at  Carnegie  Library. 

One  of  the  machines  is  expected 
daily.  Funds  for  its  purchase  were 
raised  by  an  entertainment  spon- 
sored by  the  Laurel  Heights  Meth- 
odist Church  Bible  class.  Another 
one  has  been  financed  by  a  donor, 
who  sent  the  price  of  a  machine 
to  San  Antonio  Express,  which-  i 
accepting  funds  for  purchase 
the  electrically  operated  readers/to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ^Ahe 
several  hundred  blind  persons  £iere 
who  are  anxious  to  read  the  Books 
now  available. 

Three  Models  Available 
Mrs.  H.  O.  "Wyneken  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  that  will 
supervise  distribution  of  the  ma-^ 
chines.  There  are  three  models^ 
priced  at  $42,  $45  and  $22.  The 
$22  machine  is  not  electrically 
operated,  however.  The  others  are 
convertible  into   radio. 

Those  serving  on  Mrs.  "Wyneken's 
committee  are  Dr.  W.  W.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Oppenheimer, 
C.  A.  AYillingham  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Boehs. 

The  "talking  books"  are  in  the 
form  of  phonograph  records,  each 
running  30  minutes  without! 
change.  Continuity  is  not  inter- 
fered with  during  the  reading  of 
a  complete  book,  whether  a  novel,' 
short  story  or  any  of  the  standard 
works. 

"One  can  imagine  a  book  as  a 
dead  and  useless  thing  in  the  hands, 
of  a  blind  person."  Mrs.  Boehs, 
said.  "However  brilliant  and  active 
his  mind  may  be.  without  vision 
he  cannot  pierce  the  printed  page. 
Xow.  imagine  that  book  reading 
itself  aloud,  page  by  page  and 
chapter  by  chapter.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  function  of  the  talking  book, 
as  the  name  implies.  Talking 
books  are  now  available  in  all 
public  libraries  having  a  depart-! 
ment     for     the     blind.       Due     to     a 


Federal  appropriation  for  books  for) 
tne    adull     blind,    these    books   will  i 
he  circulated,  free.     To   read  them.! 
however,     a      reproducing     machine 
is  required. 

"Through  philanthropic  gifts,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  able  to  sell  these  machines  afc 
cost. 

Braille  I'se  Limited 
"It  is  thrilling  that  any  one  could 
have  devised  any  sort  of  an  instru- 
ment or  device  that  could  take  the 
place  of  Vision  in  reading.  Braille, 
the  raised  type  for  the  blind,  has 
done  this  for  those  who  are  able 
to  master  it,  but,  unfortunately, 
three-fourths  of  the  blind  of  this 
country  are  unable  to  do  so.  This 
'talking  book'  liberates  the  latter 
group  from  dependency  upon 
others    for     reading. 

"Our  government  is  making  a  J 
splendid  contribution  by  taking, 
over  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  talking  books  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  sound  library 
ever  created.  It  is  left  to  the  local 
friends  of  the  blind  to  do  their 
share  toward  the  distribution  of 
the  reading  machines  and  complete 
this  cycle  to  aid  blind  individuals. 
Surely  no  one  should  be  deprived 
of  this  assistance  and  he  left  to 
sit  in  total  darkness  without  the 
pleasure  and  solace  of   books. 

"Without    your    immediate    help 
the    talking    book    will    be    handi- 
capped in  serving  the  blind  of  our 
community.     The  work  of  making 
a  talking  book  a  reality  was  a  Ion 
i  and   arduous  task  in  terms  of   ex 
perimentaticn,     research,     infinit 
patience,  money  and  skill.  All  tha 
now    remains    is    for    us    to    mak 
it  available   to   every   blind   perso 
in   our  community." 


BOOKS  FOR  to 

(Care   Express   Publishing   Co.) 

Enclosed   find  $ to  be 

applied  towards  the  purchase 
of  machines  which  will  make 
available  the  ^'Talking  Books' 
to  blind  persons  living  in  San 
Antonio. 


Name 


Address 


Juniors  Extend  Their 
Campaign  For  Blind 

Club    Members    Here    Are 

Co-Operating  With  State 

Commission 
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The  Junior  Woman's  club  of  Pat- 
erson  will  extend  its  campaign  to 
raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing talking  machines  for  the  blind, 
until  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 
Junior  Woman's  clubs  in  New  Jer- 
sey are  cooperating  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
blind,    in     conjunction     with      the 

j  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  clubs  are  seeking  donations 
from  individuals,  other  clubs,  and 
business  concerns  to  provide  the 
blind  of  the  state  with  this  miracu- 
lous invention. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  a  distribu- 
tion of  10.000  talking  book  machines 
throughout  the  United  States,  New 
Jersey  Is  asked  to  assume  the  quota 
of  372  machines,  of  which  number, 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  already  purchased  54, 
and  18  have  been  given  by  the 
Junior  Women's  clubs  of  New  Jer- 
sey from  their  own  club  funds. 
That  is,  it  is  hoped  that  at  least 
one  hundred  blind  people  in  New 
Jersey  will  buy  machines  for  them- 
selves, either  outright  or  on  an  in- 
stalment plan,  through  the  revolv- 
ing fund  of  $3,000  established  by  the 
Junior  Women's  clubs  of  New  Jer- 

,  sey  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  state, 
either  through  some  organization,  or 
as    individuals,    will     contribute    a 

!  minimum    of    $10,000    to    cover    the 
cost  of  200  or  more  machines. 
In   brief,   the   task   to  be  under- 

I  taken  is  two- fold:  to  secure  orders 
for  100  talking  book  machines  from 
blind  people,  and  to  raise  a  fund  of 
at  least  $10,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
200  or  more  machines  and  neces- 
sary expenses  involved. 

The  local  club  urgently  requests 
the  people  of  Paterson  to  assist  "in  j 
this  great  work  by  a  donation,  how- 
ever small,  and  assures  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  club,  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  but  most  of 
all  the  blind  themselves. 

The  local  committee  consists  of 
Miss  Betty  Kerr,  chairman  of  the 
sixth  district;  Miss  Dorothy  Kane, 
chairman  of  the  welfare  committee 
of  the  Junior  Woman's  club  of  Pat- 
erson. Miss  Naomi  Stockman,  secre- 
tary, and  Miss  Edna  Rhodes,  publi- 
city. 


THE  BLIND  CAN  READ,  IF  YOU  HELP. 

AN  eminently  worthwhile  project  is  the  one 
upon  which  the  Two  Hundred  Club  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Upper  Montclair  is  now 
launched — that  of  enlisting  support  for  the 
supply  of  the  talking  book  to  the  blind,  as 
part  of  a  Statewide  campaign  sponsored  by 
the  junior  clubs  of  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  J.  Stewart  McNeilly  in  her  informa- 
tive speech  before  the  Montclair  Rotary  Club 
last  week  described  how  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  had  spent  $30,000  to 
perfect  the  talking  book,  a  special  phono- 
graph device  combined  with  a  radio  end 
equipped  to  reproduce  in  sound  on  eight  or 
ten  light  and  flexible  records  the  printed 
matter  contained  in  an  average  size  book. 
Headphones  enable  the  blind  to  "read"  a  book 
as  silently  as  does  a  normal  person. 

The  talking  book  is  an  abiding  blessing 
for  the  sightless,  in  whose  behalf  the  Two 
Hundred  Club  deserves  widespread  public 
response  to  its  appeal. 


SCHOOL  FACULTY 
PLAYS  STUDENT 
TEAM  ONWURT 

Fairitiount   Teachers   To 
Face  Their  Charges 
In  Basketball 

j  FOR  CLUB  CAMPAIGN 

A  basketball  game  between  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Fairmounto 
School,  Hackensack,  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  school 
gymnasium  beginning  at  3:45  o'clock. 

A  nominal  fee  of  admission  will  be 
charged.  Proceeds  will  be  contributed 
to  Hackensack  Junior  Woman's  Club 
towards  its  campaign  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  talking  book  ma* 
chines  for  the  blind. 

The  plan  to  raise  funds  for  the  Club 
in  this  manner  was  proposed  by  Miss 
Margery  Stumpf,  a  member  of  Hack- 
ensack Junior  Woman's  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  school  faculty.  Miss 
Stumpf  is  anxious  that  other  schools 
in  Hackensack  adopt  a  similar  plan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Junior  Club's 
campaign  fund. 


[  A  demonstration  of  the  talking  book 
machine  was  given  before  the  Fair- 
rnount  School  students  yesterday  by 
Miss  Stumpf  and  Miss  Eleanor  Apple- 
bee,  school  secretary  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Hackensack  Junior  Woman's 
Club. 

I  The  Sixth  District  of  which  the 
Hackensack  Club  Is  a  unit,  has  pledged 
to  raise  $2,000  of  the  State's  $10  000 
quota  for  the  purchase  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  persons  who  receive  the 
talking  book  machines  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  by  social  work  agencies 
serving  the  blind.  The  cost  of  one 
machine  is  $42. 
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TALKING  BtKJKfFO'R  BLIND 
OFFERED  IN  WESTCHESTER 

Modern  Novels,  Detective  Yarns  Included  in 

Selection;  Committee  Seeks  to  Supply 

Reading  Machines 

Blind  residents  of  Westchester  may  now  secure  the  latest 
talki/g  books  for  the  blind  released  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  free  of  charge,  according  to  an  announcement  from 
/J>te  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Books   for   Westchester   residents'* — - — 

are  distributed  from  the  New  York    b(?    supplied     to     the     needy    blind 
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Public  Library,  42d  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  Application  may  be 
made  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Through  a  recent  act  of  Congress, 
postage  to  and  from  the  library 
and  blind  readers  is  free. 

In  its  selection  of  books  to  he 
made  into  talking  books  for  the 
blind,  the  library  of  Congress  is 
catering  to  all  tastes  and  ages 
with  a  widely  diversified  list.  On 
Its  March  list  the  new  titles  are: 
"Lost  Horizon"  by  James  Hilton; 
"While  Rome  Burns"  by  Alexan- 
der Woolcott;  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" and  "Alice  Through  the 
Looking  Glass."  Thirty-one  books, 
altogether,   are   available. 

"Murder  in  the  Calais  Coach" 
by  May  Christie  was  chosen  as  the 
first  detective  story  for  this  first 
sound  book  library  ever  assem- 
bled. 

Machines   Supplied 

While  the  publication  and  free 
distribution  costs  of  the  talking 
books  arc  covered  by  a  Federal 
appropriation  for  books  for  the 
blind,    the    reading    machine    must 


through   public   subscription. 

Already  a  number  of  talking 
book  machines  are  available  to 
the  blind  of  Westchester.  One  is 
owned  by  the  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind,  332  St.  John's 
Avenue,  Yonkers.  Another  reading 
machine  available  for  free  use  is 
at  the  Yonkers  Public  Library.  A 
third  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Mount  Vernon  Recreation  Com- 
mission. 

The  talking  book  is  a  phonograph 
disc  upon  which  has  been  recorded 
the  voice  of  an  artist  reading  aloud 
a  book,  page  by  page  and  chapter 
by  chapter.  An  average  book  can 
be  published  on  a  dozen  or  15  12- 
inch  records.  The  reading  machine 
is  portable  and  when  closed  is 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  suit- 
case. It  includes  a  high  grade  ra- 
dio set. 

Perfected  In  2  Years'  Research 

The  talking  book  and  machine 
are  products  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  were 
pei  fected  t  h  r  o  u  g  h  two 
study  and  research,  un  lerwritten 
by  philanthropic  grants  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  from 
private   individuals. 

At  present  friends  of  the  blind 
are  trying  to  equip  10.000  blind 
people  with  reading  machines 
within  the  next  few  months.  Un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Richard 
L.  Morris,  the  New  ^Tork  execu- 
tives committee  is  endeavoring  to 
supply  the  maximum  number  of 
needy  bJind  people  in  the  metro- 
politan area  with  reading  ma- 
chines. This  includes  Westchester 
Count;-. 

Reading  machines  are  available 
with  the  Talking  Book  Committee, 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th.  Street,  Man- 
hattan. The  books  and  machines 
are  sold  at  exact  manufacturing 
cost,  due  to  the  subsidized  origin. 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND 


public  library  today  began  a  "series  of 
weekly  readings  by  the  "talking  book"  for 
the  blind,  recently  added  to  the  library  equip- 
ment here.  This  is  a  service  which  will  be  deeply 
appreciated  by  those  persons  who  are  total-1  y 
blind  or  who  through  weakened  vision  ana' 
other  handicaps  are  unable  to  read  ordinary 
books  for  themselves.  While  many  of  these 
talking  books  have  been  acquired  by  individuals 
since  they  were  put  on  the  market,  compara- 
tively few  are  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  this 
splendid  invention  at  home  and  will  welcome 
these  public  readings  which  all  may  enjoy. 

The  library  has  available  only  a  few  books, 
stories  and  poems  and  when  these  have  been 
given  it  will  be  a  problem  to  keep  enough  of  the 
records  which  may  be  borrowed  from  Sacra- 
mento on  hand.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  in- 
crease community  interest  to  a  degree  that 
funds  will  be  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  "talking  book"  library,  and  surely  there 
is  no  better  cause  to  which  to  contribute  ten 
cents  or  ten  dollars.  Blindness  is  an  affliction 
that  is  heartbreaking  to  those  who  love  litera- 
ture and  who  are  unable  through  age  or  other 
cause  to  learn  braille  well  enough  for  it  to  be  of 
any  value  for  purposes  of  reading  for  pleasure. 
The  "talking  book"  will  do  much  to  make 
life  happier  and  more  livable  for  the  blind,  and 
Santa  Barbara  is  fortunate  in  having  a  progres- 
sive library  that  does  not  wait  to  follow  the 
leader  but  steps  out  ahead  in  acquiring  such  in- 
stitutional assets.  Its  call  for  funds  with  which 
to  buy  records  for  the  "book"  should  not  go  un- 
heeded. 
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'TALKING  BOOK9 
REAVING  GIVEN 


fytr\mrst  reading  program  from 
'raldrffc  books"  was  attended  in 
thelpuDiic  library  art  gallery  yes- 
terday morning  by  some  25  persons, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  blind 
or  partially  blind  or  through  .4911* 
infirmity  unable  to  read  the  ordi- 
nary book.  Others  in  the  audience 
were  those  who  had  brought  the 
blind  persons  or  who  were  seeking 
information  about  the  readings,  in 
orde,.-  to  interest  blind  persons  not 
present. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Linn,  city  and  county 
librarian,     announced     today     that 
these  readings  by  the  compact  elec- 
trical     phonographs     which      read 
j  whole  books  from  records,  will  be  a 
;  regular   library   service   from   10:30 
I  to     11:30     o'clock     every     Moriday 
mornin0- 
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Invention,  "Talking  Book",  Enables 
Blind  People  to  Read  Without  Eyes 


By   KAY   COULON    JONES 

RED  BANK,  March  26.— To  read 
without  eyes!  That  has  been  the 
hope  of  blind  people  throughout 
many  centuries  and  the  goal  of 
workers  who  have  been  struggling 

§to    find    some    substitute    for    eyes 
which    the    blind    could    use    effec- 
tively.    Experience  has  shown  that 
'thousands  of  blind  people,  because 
of    a    dull    sense    of    touch,    cannot 
learn    to    read    with    their    fingers. 
For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
the    American    Foundation    for    the 
Blind  has  been  working  to  perfect 
in   inexpensive  method  of  publish- 
*ng    books    for    the    blind    on    long 
playing  phonograph  records  so  that 
[sightless    people     may     "read"     by 
hearing  instead  of  by  touch, 
i    These     books     consist     of     light, 
lexible    and    durable    discs.      Eight 
)r    ten    of    them    will    contain    the 
irinted  matter  in  a  book  of  about 
250  pages.    The  special  phonograph 
nstrument     is     combined     with     a 
•adio,     and    is    so    arranged    with 
leadphones  that  blind  person  may 
'read"    a   book   without   disturbing 
ithers  who  may  be  reading  silent- 
y    in   the  same   room. 

The  Junior  Woman's  Clubs  of 
^Tew  Jersey  have  undertaken  to 
-aise  funds  to  supply  these  "taili- 
ng books"  to  the  blind  of  the  state. 
<Ul  the  clubs  have  appointed  chair- 
nen  to  undertake  the  drive  for 
'unds  in  their  respective  communi- 
;ies.  Miss  Catherine  Russell  of 
Fled  Bank,  third  district  chairman 
)f  Braille  work,  has  undertaken  to 
Jirect  the  drive  in  this  locality. 
5he  has  appointed  chairmen  to  as- 

Eist  her,  and  these  young  womsn 
ave  been  ably  supported  by  their 
fellow  members.  Bridge  parties, 
musicales,  teas,  selling  campaigns, 
and  other  endeavors  have  added  to 
the    treasury. 

Those  on  Committee 
The  presidents  and  chairmen  of 
the  clubs  in  this  section  who  are 
assisting  Miss  Russell  are:  Asbury 
Park  Junior  Woman's  Club,  Miss 
Virginia  Cliver;  Asbury  Park, 
Young  Woman's  Club,  Mrs.  Frank 
Wardell,  president;  Avenel  Junior 
Club,  Miss  Phyllis  Aszman,  presi- 
dent; Avenel  Girls'  Club,  Miss  Fe- 
lice Donato,  president;  Carteret 
Juniro  Club,  Miss  Frances  Har- 
rington, president;  Elberon  Junior 
Club,  Miss  Ethel  Weston,  president, 
and  Miss  Mildred  May,  secretary; 
Fords  Junior  Club,  Mrs.  Ida  Mc- 
Callen,  secretary;  Mrs.  Emily  Aver- 
gaard,  president;  Iselin  Junior 
Club,  Miss  Mary  Segoin,  president; 
Long  Branch  Junior  Club,  Miss 
'  Harriet  Cooper,  president;  Mana- 
squan  Junior  Club,  Miss  Clara  B. 
Cooper,  president;  Matawan  Junior 
Club,  Miss  Nellie  Stultz,  chairman; 
Miss  Marjorie  Van  Brakle,  presi- 
dent;    Ocean    Grove    Junior    Club, 


Miss  Evelyn  Moulton,  president; 
Point  Pleasant  Junior  Club,  Mrs. 
Harold  Antrim,  president;  Red 
Bank  Junior  Club,  Miss  Ethel 
Scott,  president,  Miss  Louella  Frey, 
chairman;  Red  Bank  Young  Wo- 
man's Club,  Miss  Mary  Gill,  presi- 
dent, Miss  Dorothy  Woolley,  chair- 
man; South  Amboy  Junior  Club, 
Miss  Annie  Bunting,  president; 
South  Amboy  Young  Woman's 
Club,  Miss  Carmelita  Lucitt,  presi- 
dent; Spring  Lake  Junior  Club, 
Miss  Evelyn  Amig,  president; 
Woodbridge  Junior  Club,  Miss  Jean 
Liddle,  president;  Woodbridge 
Young  Woman's  Club,  Miss  Helen 
Kingberry,  president;  New  Bruns- 
wick Junior  Club,  Miss  Rose  Zieg- 
ler  Carr,  president;  Matawan  Jun- 
ior League,  Miss  Betty  Carton, 
president;  and  Metuchen  Junioc 
Borough  Improvement  Society,  Mi^s 
Charlotte  Segal,  president. 

This  "Talking:  Book"  is  an^bochal 
step  forward  in  work  for  the  blind. 
It  will  revolutionize  life  for  them, 
especially  their  method  of  spending 
their  lonesome  leisure  hours.  It  is 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  those 
compelled  to  live  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness, declare  those  who  have  seen 
the  machine  used. 

The  Junior  Women's  Clubs  of  New 
Jersey  have  undertaken  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  New  Jersey  state  com- 
mission for  the  blind  in  raising  a 
minimum  of  $10,000  to  purchase 
reading  machines  for  the  use  of 
needy,  blind  people  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  state 
commission  for  the  blind  is  acting 
as  trustee  for  all  funds  secured  in 
this  effort.. 

Cost  Is  $47 
The  universal  machine  which  may 
be  used  on  both  alternating  and  di- 
rect current  is  $47  complete;  the  one 
which  operates  on  alternating  cur- 
rent only  r.'.ay  be  bought  for  $44  and 
the  spring-driven  machine  is  only 
$22. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  developing  the  Talking 
Book  has  undertaken  to  meet  one  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  blind  peo- 
ple everywhere.  Progressive  leaders 
in  work  for  the  blind  proclaim  it  as 
the  greatest  step  forward  since 
Louis  Braille  invented  his  dot  sys- 
tem over  100  years  ago.  This  ap- 
preciation is  due  to  the  need  which 
the  Talking  Book  meets  as  indicated 
in  the  following  facts: 

1.  Of  the  114,000  or  more  blind 
people  in  America,  less  than  one- 
fourth  can  read  Braille.  It  was  long 
felt  that  something  had  to  be  doni 
to  make  reading  material  available 
to  the  many  thousand  of  sightless 
people  in  the  country  who  could  not 
read  raised  type  books. 

2.  Even  to  the  average  blind  per- 
son who  can  read  Braille,  the  pro- 


cess is  usually  slow  and  is  seldom 
done  without  conscious  effort.  A 
more  expeditious  method  of  reading 
for  them  has  long  been  regarded  as 
an  urgent  need. 

3.  Braille  books  are  very  clumsy 
and  few  individuals  even  when  they 
can  afford  to  buy  Braille  editions, 
own  them  because  of  their  bulk.  This 
bulk  has  always  presented  a  very 
serious  problem  in  libraries  where 
large  numbers  of  Braille  books  are 
stored. 

4.  While  Talking  Books  will  not 
take  the  place  of  Braille  text  books 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  they  will 
make  a  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  education  of  the  blind,  especial- 
ly    to     those     pursuing     advanced 

i  studies. 

Supply  Now  Assured 

Because  of  inability  to  buy  Talk- 
ing Books  and  because  of  fear 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  any  number  of  these  books 
by  loan  from  a  circulating  library, 
many  blind  people  have  hesitated  to 
acquire  Talking  Book  machines. 
It  is  tremendously  important, 
therefore,  to  note  that  a  constant 
supply  of  Talking  Books  is  now 
assured.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  succeeded  some 
years  ago  in  getting  Congress  to 
appropriate  $100,000  a  year  for 
the  production  of  braille  books. 
Accordingly  the  Library  of  Con- 
grats opened  22  branch  libraries 
in  ajfferent  parts  of  the  countjjfcj» 
orrie>*iA..fi^j]jJ[fl1t,e  lln  hihH'I  I  t 
of  these  books  among  the  blind. 
Since  then  five  more  branch  li- 
braries have  been  added.  The  post 
office  department  transmits  these 
books  through  the  mail  without 
postage. 

This  action  of  Congress  was 
amended  last  year  to  include 
Talking  Books,  that  is,  books  on 
records,  and  the  first  order  for 
them  has  already  been  delivered 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  sec- 
ond order  of  20  different  titles  is 
row  being  prepared  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  Librar- 
ian has  said  that  each  year  from 
now  on  more  and  more  money  will 
be  spent  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  Talking  Books.  Hence, 
blind  people  possesing  reading 
machines  will  be  assured  of  a  con- 
s' -nt  supply  of  Talking  Books. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  a  distri- 
bution of  10,000  Talking  Book 
machines  throughout  the  United 
States,  New  Jersey  is  asked  to 
assume  the  quota  of  372  machines 
of  which  number  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  al- 
ready purchased  54,  and  18  have 
been  given  by  the  Junior  Women's 
Clubs  of  New  Jersey  from  their 
own  club  funds.  That  is,  it  is 
hoped  that  at  least  100  blind  peo- 
ple  in    New    Jersey   will    buy    ma- 
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chines  for  themselves  either  out- 
right or  on  an  installment  plan 
through  the  Revolving  Fund  of 
$3,000  established  by  the  Juyor 
Women's  Clubs  of  New  Jersey  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  tht>  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  the  state  either 
through  some  organization  or  as 
individuals  will  contribute  a  min- 
imum of  $10,000  to  cover  the  cost 
of  200  or  more  machines  and  the 
expenses  incident  to  getting  the 
machines  to  needy  blind  people  and 
instructing  them  in  their  operation. 
Task    Is    Two-Fold 

The  task  is  two-fold,  to  secure 
funds  for  100  Talkng  Book  ma- 
chines from  blind  people  and  to 
raise  a  fund  of  at  least  $10,000 
to  cover  the  cost  of  200  or  more 
machines  and  necessary  expenses 
involved. 

Among  the  blind  persons  in  this 
section   are    Rev.    Gottlieb    Rausch, 
174  Main  Street,   Sayreville;   Ervin 
Nivison,   R.   F.   D.,   Matawan;   Miss 
Pauline    Schuber,    New    Brunswick 
Road,  Matawan;  Edward  Holly,  41 
Fourth      Avenue,      Long      Branch; 
Miss   Elsie   Newberry,    175   Chelsea 
Avenue,   Long  Branch;   Bennington 
Hankins,     1063    Norwood    Avenue, 
Elberon;    Miss    Adala    G.    Fenton, 
125   Abbott  Avenue,   Ocean   Grove; 
Miss    Emma    Lambert,    37    Ocean 
Parkway,    Ocean   Grove ;    Mrs.    Al- . 
berta  Budd,  519  15th  Aveune,  Bel- 1 
mar;    William   Robinson,    20   Broad . 
Street,  Farmingdale;   Mrs.  Minerva1 
Harvey,     19     North     Main     Street, 
Farmingdale;    Mrs.    Mamie    Sutter, 
254  River  Road,   Red  Bank. 

People  to  read  to  some  of  these 
blind  persons  are  being  sought  by 
the  Juniors.  Among  those  who 
would  appreciate  readers  are  Mrs. 
Sutter,  Miss  Lambert,  Miss  Fen- 
ton, Mr.  Hankins  and  Miss  New- 
berry. 

The  Juniors  request  the  assist- 1 
ance  of  the  residents  of  this  sec- 
tion in  their  drive.  One  way  to 
assist,  jUuJ#«Jkttend  the  various  af- 
fgflffgTven  by  the  clubs  to  raise 
the  funds. 
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JUNIORS  AID   BLIND 
AG  AINSTItOTtROAD 

Junior  Women  To  Hear  Talking  Book 
/    /Monday  Night;   To   Elect 

Demonstration  of  the  talkins:  book 
for  the  blind  will  be  ?iven  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ho-Ho-Kus  Junior 
Woman's  Club  Monday  night  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Berenice  Skehan.  124 
Keni] worth    Road.    Rideeucod 

The  talkin?  book  for  the  blind  Is 
the  project  of  the  State  Junior  Wom- 
an's Clubs. 

Election  of  officers  will  feature  this 
meeting.  Plans  will  be  made  for  a 
covered  dish  supper  April   15. 

The  Club  Board  met  Tuesday  night 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Za- 
brlskie.  Franklin  Turnpike.  Ho-Ho- 
Kus.  The  American  Home  Depart- 
ment also  met  last  night  to  finish  the 
scrapbook  of  the  American  Home, 
which  will  be  entered  in  the  Junior 
State  contest.  Mrs.  Richard  White 
!s  the  department^ejiairman. 
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Extend  Drive 

To  Aid  Blind 

Junior  Women's  Clubs 
Hope  to  Purchase  Talk- 
ing Machines 

The   campaign    for   the   purpose 

j  of      raising    money    to      purchase 

talking   machines   for    the    aid    of 

the    blind,    which    is    now    being 

conducted  by  the  Junior  Women's 

i  club,  of  Paterson,  will  be  extend- 

;  ed    until   the  latter   part  of   April. 

I  The  junior  women's  clubs  of  the 

!  state    are    co-operating    with    the 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 

the     blind,     in     conjunction     with 

the  American  Foundation  for  the 

blind. 

The  clubs  are  seeking  dona- 
tions from  individuals,  other 
clubs  and  business  concerns  to 
provide  the  blind  of  this  state 
with  this  invention.  The  local 
club  urgently  requests  the  people 
of  Paterson  and  vicinity  to  assist 
in    this   work. 
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Demonstrate 

Talking  Book 

— 

lunidr  Woman's  Club  To 

Hear  It  Monday  at  Home 

of  Miss   B.   Skehan 

Demonstration  of  the  Talking 
Book  for  the.  Blind  will  be  given 
inder  the  auspices  of  the  Ho-Ho- 
Kus  Junior  Woman's  Club  Monday 
evening  at  the  home  of  Miss  Bere- 
nice Skehan,  124  Kenilworth  road, 
JFUdgewood- 

The  Talking  Book  for  the  Blind 
.  i  the  project  of  the  State  Junior 
Woman's  Clubs.  A  machine,  on  the 
order  of  a  phonograph,  it  plays  rec- 
ords which  contain  a  whole  novel. 
The  records  may  be  obtained  by  the 
'.>lind  from  the  Library  of  Congress 

Election  of  officers  will  also  take 
place  at  this  meeting.  Plans  will  be 
made  for  a  covered  dish  supper  to 
be  held  on  April  15. 

The  Board  of  the  Club  met  Tues- 
day night  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Charles  S-  Zabriskie,  Franklin  tun- 
pike,  Ho-Ho-Kus.  The  American 
Home  Department  also  met  Tues- 
day night  to  finish  the  scrapbook 
of  the  American -Home,  which  will 
be  entered  in  the  Junior  State  con- 
test. Mrs-  Richard  White  is  the  De- 
pa  i  tment  Chairmajfr** 
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Junior  Woman's 
Club  Card  Party 
For  Blind  Fund 

In  connection  with  the  Pitman  Jun 
ior  Women's  Club  "Talking  Book 
Machine  Fund"  campaign,  there  is  on 
display  in  the  Webb  and  Lodge  drug 
store  window  a  "Talking  Book  Ma- 
chine." This  model  sells  for  $47.00, 
and  can  be  used  an  any  electrical  cir- 
cuit. In  addition  to  the  "Talking 
Book  Machine,"  it  contains  a  five  tube 
radio  and  loud  speaker. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  club  to  raise 
$75  as  its  share  of  Uie  state  fund  of 
$10,000.00.  This  fund  will  be  used  in 
two  ways — first,  to  finance  machines 
for  those  blind  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  cash,  but  can  pay  a  small  sum 
monthly,  and,  second,  to  buy  outright  I 
several  hundred  machines,  which  will 
be  loaned  to  those  who  are  entirely 
without  resources  and  totally  unable 
to  buy  a  machine. 

Records  to  be  used  on  the  machines 
may  be  borrowed,  without  charge, 
from  the  Congressional  Libraries. 
Persons  owning  "Talking  Book  Ma- 
chines" are  furnished  from  time  to 
time  with  a  list  of  the  records  avail- 
able. They  make  their  selections  from 
this  list,  and  the  records  are  sent  to 
them,  and  returned  by  them  to  the 
library,  postage  free. 

Donations  of  any  amount  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  may  be  left 
in  a  box  in  Webb  and  Lodge  drug 
store,  or  with  any  of  the  following: 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Williams,  Miss  Virginia 
Kandle,  Miss  Betty  Swab  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dall.  Ciiecks  should  be 
made  pavable  to  the  "Talking  Book 
Fund." 

T^he  Pitman  Junior  Woman's  Club 
is  giving  a  card  party  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fund  Monday  evening,  April 
8,  at  8  o'clock  at  the  Hotel  Pitman. 
A  small  admission  will  be  charged. 
There  will  be  contract  and  auction 
bridge,  pinochle,  and  bingo.  Everyone 
is  welcome*. ,» 


JUNIORS  HELP  BLIND 

The  Junior  section  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club  of  Stonehurst  lias  pur- 
chased a  "talking  book"  for  the 
use  of  blind  nersojjs.  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Iuniors  are  also  par- 
ticipating in  the  fund  for  the  blind 
of  the  senior  organization,  and  pro- 
viding their  share  in  the  Dela- 
ware count v  scholarship  fund.  The 
section  will  donate  candy  for  a 
card  partv  sponsored  bv  the  South- 
eastern district,  at  the  Hotel  War- 
wick on  April  27- 
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JR.  WOMAN'S  CLUB  SPONSORS 
ARTISTIC  PROGRAM  TO  RAISE 
MONEY  TO  AID  THE  BLIND 


e  third  annual  entertainment 
to  be  given  by  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  of  Lyndhurst,  was  held  at  the 
high  school,  Monday  evening,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "talking  book" 
fund  for  the  Kind.  Miss  Grace 
Savino,  chahman  of  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  club'was  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

Miss  Alice  Berman,  of  Jersey  City, 
demonstrated  the  "talking  book"  on 
Monday  evening  from  the  stage. 
Just  what  it  will  mean  to  persons 
deprived  of  their  sight  either  by  ac- 
cident, or  illness  can  only  be  imag- 
ined by  those  not  ever  having  seen 
the  book. 

The  program  of  entertainment 
was  varied  and  a  most  interesting 
one.  The  surprise  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Dean  Tett,  of  North  Arling- 
ton former  Metropolitan  Qpera  star, 
whose  lovely  voice  thrills  the  large 
audience  in  attendance.  She  was 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Miss 
May  Steigerwald. 

Harold  Taft  Wright,  of  Westwoed. 
magnificent  baritone,  was  heard  to 
splendid  advantage  in  two  vocal 
numbers.  Mrs.  Edith  Grabowski,  a 
club  member,  accompanied  him. 

Ruth  Bull  and  Janice  Perry  ap- 
peared in  solo  dance  numbers  and 
later  danced  a  toe  dance,  together 
which  was  exquisite.  Both  girls  ate 
pupils  of  Miss  Frances  Harts'  danc- 
i  ing  school  of  Arlington. 

A  one-act  play  "Are  Men  Super- 


ior,"  was  presented   by  a   group  of 
club    members   which    included    the 
Misses    Jean    Crankshaw,    president 
of  the  club,  Mary  Donald.  Frances 
and  Celia  Schwarz,  Catherine  Gal- 
lagher, Evelyn  Wighard  and  Cath- 
erine Fitzgerald.     Mrs.   E.   H.  Fort- 
tan,  of  the  Woman's  Club,  coachod 
|  the  play  and  is  to  be  congratulated! 
:on  the  finished  performance  of  the*' 
j  cast  and  the  professional  air  of  the, 
production.      Miss  "Edna    Broadwel! 
was   in   charge  of   properties.     The 
'  play  has  been  entered  in  the  Sta  >>e 
!  play    tournament    to    be    held    the 
j  early  party  of  next  month. 

Members  of  the  club  who  acted  as 

[ushers  were:     Mrs.   Edith   Bra-bow  - 

ski,     and     Miss     Elizabeth     Speer, 

:  chairman,  with  Mrs.  Catherine  Slat- 

|  tery     and     the     Misses     Catherine 

O'Malley,     Rose     Graffan,     Gladys 

Woods,  Josephine  Giaimo,  Catherins 

Fci brock,   Lillian  Bedrick.   Maybelle 

Wales,  Anna  Collen,  and  Molly  Fitz- 

simmons. 

The  Junior  Women's  Club  of  New 
Jersey  are  making  an  effort  to  arise 
at  least  $10,000  to  cover  the  expenv 
of  200  or  more  reading  machines  and 
the  local  club  hope  to  contribute 
a  substantial  amount  to  the  splen- 
did project. 

The  club  members  wish  to  thank 
all  those  who,  by  their  co-operation 
and  attendance,  helped  to  make  the 
affair  Monday  evening  such  a  splen- 
did success. 
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Talking  Books 
Fund  Increased 
At  Bergenfield 

Junior  Women  Give  Bene- 
fit   Card    Party, 
Raise    $60 

The  Bergenfield  Junior  Woman's 
Club  talking,  book  (and  was  augmented 
by  approximately  $60,  It  was  an- 
nounced- today  by  Miss  Grace  Mac- 
Kenna,  financial  chairman,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  benefit  card  party  held  last 
night  at  the  Alert  Firehall  on  Brad- 
ley Avenue.  More  than  200  persons 
attended  the  affair.  Miss  MacKenna 
was  general  chairman  In  charge. 

Not  counting  the  proceeds  from  last 
night's  affair  the  committee  has  al- 
ready collected  more  than  half  of  the 
$200  goal  it  set  for  itself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign. 

The  campaign  committee,  which  is 
headed  by  Mrs.  Kathryn  Christie,  is 
planning  to  use  $45  of  the  fund  to 
buy  a  talking  book  machine  for  a 
blind  person  in  Bergenfield.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fund  will  be  used  to- 
ward the  sixth  district  goal,  which  is 
$2,000. 

Assisting  Miss  MacKenna  last 
night  were  Miss  Mayse  Schweiger.i 
Miss  Marlon  Nestor,  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Christie,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  James,  Mrs. 
Henry  Leinweber,  Mrs.  Albert  Cor- 
tiaus,  Mrs.  William  P.  Major,  Mrs. 
George  Vogel,  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Nestor, 
Miss  Mildred  Peterson,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Irwin,  Miss  Anita  Hoffman, 
Miss  Gilberta  Rose,  Miss  Marjorje 
Morris,  Miss  Eva  May  Stoughton  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Loewe. 
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BOOKS  OFFERED 
BLINDJBEADERS' 

Wide  Variety  of  Titles  Now 
Mailable   in   Talkies' 
,   At  N.  Y.  Library 

Jane  Muhlfeld,  of  Scarsdale 
who  has  been  Riving  her  time  for 
the  past  year  in  research  work  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  to  perfect  the  new  talking 
book  for  the  blind,  today  announc- 
ed the  entire  list  of  books  now 
'  available    in    Westchester. 


.  The  list  includes  books  to  meet 
almost  every  taste.  They  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge,  from  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  Post- 
age is  free. 

ti  The    books    now    available    are: 
Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady,"   by 
Delafield;      Masefleld's      "Bird     of 
Dawning";  Carroll's  "As  the  Earth 
Turns";  Wodehouse's  "Very  Good 
Jeeves";    "The  Rime  of  the   Anci- 
ent    Mariner";      "The     Brushwood 
Boy      by  Kipling;  Dicken's  "Christ- 
mas Carol";  "As  You  Like  and  Se- 
lected   Sonnets,"    by   Shakespeare; 
The     Merchant    of    Venice"    and 
Hamlet." 

Selections  from  the  Bible  are  the 
psalms  and  gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John. 


/,  Patriotic  documents  are  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution;  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  letters  to  the 
Continental  Congress;  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  and  Lincoln's 
first  and  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

Other  books  are  "Lost  Horizon", 
by  Hilton;  "Night  Over  Fitch's 
Pond",  by  Jarrett;  'Collection  of 
Short  Stories",  by  Bret  Harte  and 
O.  Henry;  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
"Macbeth  and  Sonnets";  "While 
Rome  Burns",  by  Woollcott;  "Mur- 
der in  the  Calais  Coach",  by  Chris- 
tie; "The  Cat's  Paw,"  by  Kelland; 
"Presenting  Lily  Mars,"  by  Tark- 
ington;  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey,"  by  Wilder;  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass"  and  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland." 
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"Talking  Book'    Invades  City 
Miss  Gaffney  Has  First  One 


reation  Of  Apparatus  Follows  Two  Years  Of  Experi- 
mentation In  Laboratories;  Similar  To  Phonograph; 
Blessing  To  The  Blind 


A  Burlington  resident  possesses 
the  latest  invention  for  the  blind, 
Hie  "talking  book." 

Miss  Mary  Gaffney.  of  255  West 
Union  Street,  is  the  first  person 
in  the  community  to  have  a  "talk- 
ing book".  She  has  been  blind  for 
the  last  five  years- 

Two  years  of  experimentation 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the 
"talking  book"  apparatus. 

Recordings  simiar  in  appear- 
ance to  those  played  on  a  regular 
phonograph,  except  that  their  ti- 
tles are  in  Braille,  are  use  on  a 
machine  which  is  a  combination 
radio  and  phonograph.  One  disk 
will  tell  a  short  story  and  12 
records  will  read  a  whole  book 
to  sightless  listeners.  The  result 
is  a  reading  aloud  process,  whose 
speed  may  be  controlled  to  suit 
the  listener. 

Miss  Gaffney  gets  her  "books" 
from  the  books  for  the  blind  de- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Free 
Library.  She  has  just  finished 
"reading"  Masefield's  "Bird  of 
Dawning"  and  will  return  it  to 
the  library  today.  Within  three 
days  she  will  receive  her  next 
"book,"  which  she  believes  will 
be  Delafield's  "Diary  of  a  Provin- 
cial  Lady-" 

So  far  the  Philadelphia  Libr- 
ary lias  about  15  talking  books, 
but  plans  to  increase  that  num- 
ber are  under  way  In  addition  to 


I  the  novels,  the  books  of  the  Bible 
halve  been  recorded,  as  have  many 
of  the  works  of  iShakespeare. 
They  are  free  to  the  blind. 

The  "talking  book"  was  espec- 
ially invented  for  those  more 
than  80,000  blind  persons  who  do 
not  read  Braille. 

Miss  Gaffney,  who  can  read 
Braille,  enjoys  both  her  "finger 
reading"  and  her  new  "talking 
books."  Reading  Braille  is  often 
tiring  and   tedious,   she   said. 

Miss  Gaffney's  blindness  i^  the 
result  of  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  suffered  when  she  was  2 
years  old.  From  that  time  on  her 
sight  became  more  imperfect  un- 
til five  years  ago,  when  she  be- 
came totally  blind-  Miss  Gaffney 
prepared  for  it  by  studying  Brail- 
le and  has  been  able  to  read  it 
for  12  years. 

Fearful  that  many  blind  per- 
sons would  be  unable  to  purchase 
the  machines  on  which  the  "talk- 
ing books"  are  used,  manufactur- 
ers of  the  complicated  apparatus 
sell  the  machines  at  cost.  Miss 
Gaffney's  machine  is  equipped 
with  radio  dials  ajnd  all  other 
devices  marked   in  Braille. 

President  Roosevelt  is  honor- 
ary president  of  the  American 
Foundation  fo  rthe  Blind.  M.  C. 
Migrle,  the  foundation's  president, 
runs  a  vacation  house  for  blind 
women  at  his  home  in  Monroe, 
N.  Y.,  every  Summer.  Miss  Gaff- 
ney goes  there  each  year  for  a 
8  days. 
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Juniors  See 
Talking  Book 
Demonstrated 



Local  Club   Will   Help  to 
Supply  Machines  for  the 
Blind    People    of    Jersey- 
Ask   Organizations'   Help 

Play     for     Little     Theatre 
Tournament     Announced 


The  Junior  Woman's  Club  held 
a  meeting  on  Monday  evening  at 
the  club  rooms  on  the  Boulevard 
and  witnessed  a  demonstration  of 
the  "Talking  Book,"  a  machine 
manufactured  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  The  poviding  of  these  talk- 
ing books  is  being  made  possible 
by  the  Juniors  of  the  State,  and 
Hasbrouck  Heights  will  finance 
two.  Miss  Harriett  Russell  is  tak- 
ing charge  of  it  for  the  local  club. 
Miss  Lydia  Hermann  of  Jersey 
City  was  demonstrator. 

The  Junior  calendar  now  is 
quite  full  and  includes  the  Little 
Theatre  Tournament  April  6,  a 
supper  April  28,  a  card  party  May 
10,  and  Atlantic  City  convention 
May  4  and  5.  An  election  of  offi- 
cers will  take  place  at  the  April 
meeting. 

Miss  Inge  Hornsleth  announced 
the  play  "Pink  and  Patches" 
would  be  the  club's  entry  this  year 
on  April  6  in  Caldwell,  and  the 
time,  11:45  P.  M.,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Krauss  will  nave  charge  of  the 
supper  on  April  28,  and  she  is  to 
be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Madeline  Sau-  I 
erbrey,  Miss  Margaret  Merton,  | 
Miss  Helen  Breitmeyer,  Miss  Lou- 
ise Langer,  Miss  Katherine  Mc- 
Cabe,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Finter. 
The  card  party  which  is  scheduled 
for  May  10  is  in  place  of  a  play 
formerly  announced,  and  assisting 
Mrs.  Sauerbrey  will  be  Miss  Helen 
Breitmeyer,  Miss  Edna  Sessman, 
Miss  Jessie  Weber,  Miss  Muriel 
Smith,  Miss  Harriett  Russell,  and 
Miss   Margaret  Oelkers. 

Dolls  to  be  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  foreign  country  were 
passed  out  at  the  meeting  to  be 
entered  in  the  State  contest  in 
Atlantic  City  May  4  and  5.  Miss 
Marion  Bolshaw  will  arrange  fori 
transportation  this  year.  Miss  I 
Margaret      Merton     was      named 
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chairman  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  April  meet- 
ing. On  her  committee  are  Mrs. 
Irene  Padberg,  Miss  Ruth  An- 
drews, and  Mrs.  L.  Everett,  coun- 
sellor. 

For  the  Fine  Arts  Department 
Mrs.  Margaret  Krauss  reported. 
The  art  group  will  meet  next  Mon- 
day, Miss  Harriett  Russell  replac- 
ing Miss  Hilda  Freberg,  who  re- 
signed as  chairman.  April  2  will 
be  a  literature  meeting,  April  3 
and  17  music  meetings,  and  on 
April  16,  a  fine  arts  session,  with 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Maclndoe,  guest. 

An  invitation  was  received  from 
the  Leonia  Junior  Club  to  attend 
a  tea  March  30,  in  honor  of  the 
retiring  officers  of  the  State. 
Some  of  the  girls  will  attend. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  a 
committee,  including  Mrs.  Jessie 
Oelkers,  Miss  Kathleen  Finter, 
Miss  Grace  Finter  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Oelkers. 
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Few  Blind  People 
Able  to  Read 
Books  in  Braille 


Need  Talking  Machines 

—Movement  Sponsored 

By  Junior 

Women 


The  need  for  talking  machines 
among  the  blind  populace  of  our 
state  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
blind  people  in  the  United  States 
make  any  practical  use  of  braille 
books.  Thus,  these  machines  see 
for  those  who  cannot  see. 

The  aid  of  the  Junior  Woman's 
clubs  of  New  Jersey  has  been  en- 
listed in  the  campaign  sponsored 
by  the  American  Foundation  lor 
the  blind  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  blind  in  an  endeavor 
to  raise  $10,000,  to  purchase  ma- 
chines. The  local  club  has  for  the 
last  month  been  soliciting  funds 
among  the  people  of  this  city  anil 
hopes  to  receive  more  from  those 
who  have  not  as  yet  contributed 
their  support.  Any  amount  will 
he  deeply  appreciated  and  those 
engaged  in  the  campaign  as  well 
as  the  blind  will  be  sincerely 
grateful. 

The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  during  the  past  two 
nnd  a  half  years,  has  not  only 
developed  to  the  point  of  manu- 
facture in  its  own  laboratory 
talking  books  for  the  blind,  but 
it  has  already  published  more 
than  a  dozen  books  on  long-play- 
ing phonograph  records  and  has 
produced  about  1.000  reading  ma- 
chines. It  is  now  possible  for 
sightless  people  to  read  by  hear- 
ing as  well  as  by  touch. 

These  books  consist  of  light, 
flexible  and  durable  discs.  Eight 
or  ten  of  them  contain  the  print- 
ed matter  in  a  book  of  about  250 
nacres.  The  same  number  of 
word=  in  braille  fill  three  hugh 
volumes,  occupying  many  times 
the  space  of  these  record-books. 
One  side  of  a  record  plays  up- 
wards of  1 S  minutes,  and  each 
record   carries  a.  braille   title. 

The  talking  book  reproducer  or 
reading  machine  is  a  combination 
electric  phonograph  and  radio  set 
measuring  about  20x13x0  inches, 
that  is.  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
suitcase  and  it  is  entirely  contain- 
ed in  a  single  unit,  so  that,  when 
closed,  it  may  also  be  carried  as 
a  suit-case.  It  weighs  about  30 
pounds. 


A  simple  switching  mechanism 
makes  possible  the  changing  from 
talkins;    book    reproduction  lo 

radio  operation.  The  instrument 
is  equipped  with  various  controls 
which  allow  for  variation  in  speed 
of  reading  and  in  tone  and  vol- 
ume of  both  radio  and  talking 
book  reproducer.  This  feature 
gives  the  reader  an  opportunity 
to  alter  the  sound  to  suit  his 
taste. 

A  set  of  lizhl-weishf  head- 
phones may  be  obtained  with  each 
machine  and  plugged  in  when  de- 
sired. The  action  of  plugging 
the  headphones  into  this  device 
automatically  disconnects  the 
loudspeaker.  This  feature  is  de- 
sirable when  a  reader  wishes  to 
listen  to  a  book  without  disturb- 
ing others  or  without  being  him- 
self   disturbed. 

There  is  also  a  headphone-op- 
erated reproducer,  without,  loud 
speaker,  approximately  15xlo\S 
inches,  which  requires  no  electm 
current.  It  is  operated  by  a 
Knrinc  motor  and  plays  one  entire 
side  of  the  record  per  winding. 
Tt<=  --cieht  is  about   20   pounds. 

The  universal  machine  which 
may  be  used  on  both  alternating 
and  direct  current  is  $47  com- 
plete; the  one  which  operates  on 
alternating  current  only  may  be 
bought  for  $44,  and  the  spring- 
driven   machine  is  only  $2  2. 

The  American  Foundation  for 
the  blind  in  developing  the  talk- 
ing book  has  undertaken  to  meet 
one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
blind  people  everywhere.  Pro- 
gressive leaders  in  work  for  the 
blind  proclaim  it  as  the  greatest 
step  forward  since  Louis  Braille 
invented  his  dot  system  over  100 
vears  ago. 

The  local  committee  consists 
of  Miss  Bettv  Kerr,  chairman  >f 
Braille  of  the  sixth  district:  Miss 
Dorothv  Kane,  chairman  of  the 
welfare  committee  of  the  Pater- 
son  Junior  Woman's  club:  Miss 
Naomi  Stockman,  secretary,  and 
Miss  Edna  Rhodes,  publicity  di- 
rector. Anyone  desiring  to  see 
the  machine  may  do  so  by  com- 
municating with  Miss  Kerr  for  an 
appointment  at  her  home.  424 
Seventeenth  avenue.  Paterson.  D> 
nations  also,  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Kerr  at  this  address. 
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J   SCITY — The   San   Ant.Qiiin   hlitnl    ,-.  $   happyin   possession   of  its  first 

'ng  book."    The  picture  shows  leaders  of  the  Wesley  Bible  Class  of  Laurel  Heights 
<f   Church,   whofraised  the  price  of  the  machine,  inspecting  it.    Mrs.  C.  Crow  ell 
ng  the  dial.     Byyier  side  is  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brig  gel.    On  the  left  of  the  machine  are 
.   left   to   right.)  ty>*.  John  M.   Alexander,   Mrs.    A.   Mi    Davidson,    (standing) 
.  Frank  Priestley  and\Mrs.  J.  G.  Baldwin. 
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F0(!  BLINDJESTED 


ib&rs.    of    San    Antonio 
Cdiorty  Witness  Demon- 
stration of  First  Book 


San  Antonio's  first  talking  ma- 
chine, purchased  with  funds  raised 
by  the  Wesley  Bible  Class  of  Laur- 
el Heights  Methodist  Church,  was 
initiated  Thursday  by  some  of  this 
city's  blind  colony,  which  num- 
bers  almost    300. 


BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 

(Care    Express    Publishing    Co.) 

Enclosed   find   $ to   be 

applied  towards  the  purchase 
of  machines  which  will  make 
available  the  "Talking  Books" 
to  blind  persons  living  in  San 
Antonio. 


Officers  and  members  of  the. 
class  were  present  when  the  book 
spoke  aloud  at  the  deft  touch  of 
the  sightless  Miss  Marianna  Cars- 
sow,  home  teacher  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  San  Antonio  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Presa  and 
Crockett    Streets. 

Those  witnessing  the  initial  dem- 
onstrat.on     included     Mrs.     A.      M. 
Davidson,    who    had    charge    of    the 
Bible      class      entertainment      that 
realized    the   purchase    price    o£   the 
machine:     Mrs.    C.    Crowell,     presi- 
dent of  the  class:    Mrs.  J.   G.  Bald- 
win,    vice     president:     Mrs.     E.     A. 
Briggel,     teacher;     Mrs.     John     M. 
Alexander,    assistant   teacher;    Mrs. 
F.     P.     Ludolph,     secretary;      Mrs, 
Frank    Priestly;     Mrs.    Ann     Mark- 
ham,      assistant      teacher      at      the 
workshop,  and  Dr.  H.  O.  Wyneken. 
Scores    of    blind     persons    called 
to   "see"    the   machine   which   gives 
them     access    to    a    big    assortment 
of    standard    books    and    literature,' 
novels  and     short     stories     in     the 
form     of     records,     each     of    which 
reads    for    30    minutes    without    in- 
terruption.   The   "books"  are  avail- 
able   without   cost   through    the    Li- 
brary   of    Congress.     The    San    An- 
tonio    Public     Library     expects 
receive    a    supply    soon.     The    ma 
chines   are    supplied    at   actual    cost 
— $22,   $42  and  $45 — by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.   The 
first     machine     cost      $45      and 
equipped  with   apparatus  that   con- 
verts   it    into    a    radio    set    by    turn- 
in-;    a    switch.     On    the      dial      are 
raised    numerals,    making    it   simple 


for   the    blind    operator   to   tune   fai 
on   any   station.    The    $42    and    I 
machines    are    operated    by    direct 
or     alternating     current,     furnished 
through    an    ordinary    light   sock 

San  Antonio  Express  has  under- 
taken to  accept  donations  to  a 
fund  it  hopes  to  make  sufficient 
to  provide  at  least  10  machines  to 
be  distributed  at  strategic  points 
for  group  use,  under  supervision 
of  a  committee  headed  by  Mrs. 
H.  O.  AVyneken.  Other  member* 
are  David  W.  W.  Jackson,  Mrsj. 
Frederick  Oppenheimer,  C.  A.  Will 
lingham    and    Mrs.    Charles    Bo> 

An    anonymous    donor    gave    the 
price  of  a  $42  machine  and  sev< 
smaller    contributions     have     b< 
made     through     San     Antonio     Ex- 
press,   the    latest    being    a    $2    re-f 
mittance  from  Maj.  Fletcher  Gard- 
ner,   United    States   Army,    retired] 
Any     amount     from     50     cents     up 
will    be    accepted    If    brought    per- 
sonally  or   sent  through  the   mails 
to     the     cashier     of     The     Expi 
Publishing  Company,  on  the  fourth 
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Juniors  to  Demonstrate 


Braille  Talking  Book 


Interesting  Meeting  Planned  for 
Monday  Evening — Much  Work 
Represented  in  Scrap  Book 
Just  Completed 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the 
Junior  Woman's  Club  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  home  of  one  of 
the  councilors,  Mrs.  Charles  Zabriskie, 
of  Franklin  Turnpike,  plans  were  com- 
pleted for  a  meeting  to  he  held  on 
Monday  night,  April  1,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
the  home  of  Bernice  Skehan,  124  Ken- 
ilworth  Place,  Ridgewood.  At  this 
time  there  will  be  a  demonstration  of 
the  Braille  Talking  iBook  for  the 
Mind.  It  will  be  an  open  meeting  for 
anyone  interested  and  should  prove  to 
be  well  worth  attending. 


The  members  of  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  have  been  trying  to  raise  funds 
to  contribute  to  this  worthy  cause  but 
up  to  date  have  not  raised  a  very  large 
sum.  The  entire  Sixth  District  of 
which  Ho-Ho-Kus  is  part,  was  allotted 
a  quota  of  two  thousand  dollars  and 
this  would  allow  about  seventy  dollars 
as  the  share  for  this  club. 

A  bank  which  has  been  in  evidence 
at  each  meeting  will  be  opened  on 
Monday  night  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  this  is  done  any  kind-hearted 
person  wishing  to  do  so  will  drop  a 
coin  in  the  bank  and  thereby  help  the 
club  to  reach  its  quota  and  also  aid 
in  this  creditable  work  for  the  blind. 
Annual    Election 

On  Monday  night,  April  1,  after  the 
Braille  Talking  Book  Demonstration, 
the  annual  election  of  officers  will  be 
held,  and  any  other  business  matters 
that  may  come  up  will  be  attended 
to. 
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Junior  League 
Aids  " Talking 
Book"  Drive 

Forwards  Contribution  to 
The  Chairman  of  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs 
For  the  Purpose 

FEDERATIfFPRESDENT 

Mrs.     Stephen     Francisco 

Talks  to  Local  Groups 

On  Tuesday  Evening; 

Other  Clubs  Here 

Thru  the  cooperation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Matawan  with  the  Matawan 
Junior  League,  a  contribution  of  $50 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  state 
chairman  of  the  Federation  o' 
Women's  Clubs  as  Matawan's  dona- 
tion   toward    the    "Talking    Book' 


MRS.  JAMES  E.  VOOREES 

campaign  for  the  blind.  Prom  the 
returns  which  have-  already  been 
sent  in  on  ails  state-wide  campaign 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  goal 
set  for  $10,000  will  be  easily  reached. 
Definite  returns  will  be  given  out 
by  April  5.  Contributions  were  re- 
ceived from  Mayor  Edward  W.  Cur- 
rie,  August  Muehlhausen  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Na.han  Ervin,  Harold  Powelson 
Van  Winkle  Todd,  Charles  Yerger, 
Matawan  Masonic  Ldoge,  the  Pha- 
lanx Fraternity,  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  the  Mata- 
wan Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 


The  United  States  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  many  federations  of 
women's  clubs  thruout  the  Unite'l 
States,  as  well  as  tha;  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library  in  Washington 
dents.  The  guests  of  the  evening 
funds  which  will  enable  the  blind 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  books  and 
other  literature.  It  was  the  .ask  of 
the  women's  clubs  to  raise  the  cap- 
ital to  start  the  progress  of  "Talk- 
ing Book  Machines"  and  the  task  of 
.he  Library  of  Congress  to  establish 
circulating  libraries  for  the  books. 
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Ho-Ho-Kus  Juniors  To  Hold  Election 
On  Monday 

A  demonstration  of  the  Braille 
talking  book  for  the  blind  will  feature 
the  meeting  of  the  Ho-Ho-Kus  Junior 
Woman's  Club  Monday  at  8  p.  m.  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Berenice  Skehan, 
124  Kenil  worth  Road,  Englewood. 
Election  also  will  be  held. 

The  Club  has  been  asked  to  raise 
$75  to  help  the  State  Federation  in 
securing  the  books  for  the  blind. 
A  fund  will  be  opened  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  American  Home  Department 
project,  the  scrapbook,  has  been 
turned  over  to  Mrs.  Stephen  Fran- 
cisco who  will  enter  it  in  a  State  con- 
test in  May 

A  card  party  April  27  in  the  parish 
house  is  planned  by  the  Club. 

A  covered  dish  luncheon  April  15 
is  also  planned  at  which  there  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  handwork  done  by 
members  the  past  year. 

This  afternoon  five  members  will 
attend  a  tea  at  Boyd's  Nest  in  Leonia 
for  reyring_  Sixth   District  officers. 
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